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There  is  something  sporting 
and  safe,  almost  comfortable, 
in  the  very  sound  of  the  phrase 
—  bush  -  whacking,  thicket- 
thumping  I  It  calls  up  a  pic- 
ture of  the  burly  beaters  crash- 
ing through  the  coverts,  whoop- 
ing and  lu'lu-lu'ingy  keeping 
their  sticks  and  their  big  feet 
working,  and  marking  the  rab- 
bits out,  and  the  cocks  over 
for  the  waiting  guns  beyond. 
It  sounds  such  an  easy,  such  a 
one-sided  game,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  associate  it  with  the 
idea  of  any  heavy  risk  to  those 
who  take  part  in  it ;  and  when 
you  learn  that  men  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  action 
speak  of  it  familiarly  as  the 
fun  or  the  show,  there  seems  to 
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the  inexperienced  onlooker  to  be 
nothing  inappropriate  in  the  ex- 
pression. That  is  the  beauty 
of  phrase-making — it  introduces 
an  element  of  romance  into 
things  unromantic,  puts  a  cheap 
gloss  on  things  unlovely;  it 
converts  the  impossible  and  the 
abominable  into  the  attractive, 
and  ends  by  luring  sensible  men 
into  "  forgotten  guts  and  creeks 
no  decent  soul  would  dream  of 
visiting." 

I  sit  in  the  bow-window  of 
my  club,  the  leather  padding 
of  my  arm-chair  propping  me 
cosily,  my  thoughts  straying 
hither  and  thither  listlessly, 
with  the  languid  enjoyment 
known  only  to  a  busy  man 
who,   for   a   little    space,   does 
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We  did  not  call  it  a  war,  and 
beyond  an  odd  paragraph  or 
80  in  the  *  Times '  it  never  got 
into  the  English  papers.  Great 
Britain  holds  too  many  frontier 
lands  in  her  vast  clutch  to  be 
able  to  take  count  of  all  the 
petty  skirmishes  which  are  for 
ever  going  forward  in  one  or 
another  uncared-for  corner  of 
the  empire.  When  regular  troops 
are  employed,  the  stay-at-home 
Britisher  hears  of  it,  for  to  some 
extent  it  affects  the  most  sen- 
sitive portion  of  his  person — his 
pocket.  But  when  troubles,  or 
disturbances  as  we  prefer  to  call 
them,  can  be  arranged  without 
help  from  outside  the  sphere  of 
conflict,  no  one  worries  himself 
about  the  depressing  business, 
except  the  men  who  are  in  the 
thick  of  it,  and  the  anxious 
folk,  their  kindred,  who  long 
for  the  news  which  is  so  slow 
in  coming.  The  end  of  it  aU  is 
usually  a  severe  minute  or  two, 
"reasons  in  writing"  in  pro- 
fusion,  and  a  Brm  fating  won 
where  formerly  Britain  stood  un- 
steadily. An  incompetent  man 
may  be  broken,  a  good  one  may 
be  thanked,  in  the  name  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  never 
heard  of  him,  by  one  of  the 
junior  clerks  in  a  public  office ; 
but,  like  Fuzzy  Wuzzy,the  bush- 
whacker "  'asn't  got  no  medals 
nor  rewards."  The  whole  affair 
is  squalid  and  petty,  a  matter 
of  little  moment ;  but  to  the  men 
on  the  spot  it  looms  big,  obscur- 
ing all  other  earthly  thinga  The 
bush-whacker  has  his  game  to 
play,  his  enemy  to  out-manoeuvre 
and  overcome,  his  name  to  make, 
his  duty  to  perform,  his  success 
to  score,  his  failure  to  avoid.  To 
him  it  is  of  equal  importance 


and  inconvenience  whether  he 
chance  to  fall  amid  the  world 
thunder  of  a  second  Waterloo 
or  in  some  mismanaged  border 
scrimmage,  and  his  prospects 
of  finding  an  early  grave  are 
greater  than  they  would  be  were 
he  to  form  one  of  an  army 
corps.  Therefore  the  strain  and 
the  excitement,  the  hard  work 
mental  and  physical,  and  the 
measure  of  his  responsibilities 
are  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
needs.  The  troubles  by  which 
he  is  encoippassed  are,  for  the 
time,  the  only  realities.  The 
voice  of  the  world  of  life  beyond 
his  narrow  field  of  action  has 
dwindled  to  a  hushed  whisper, 
distant  and  barely  audible. 

The  thing  itself  is  ugly  but 
inevitable.  Our  experience  in 
Asia  has  taught  us  that  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  making  a 
little  war  of  our  own  before  we 
can  hope  to  teach  an  unimagin- 
ative people  the  full  blessings 
of  peace.  It  is  a  pity,  and,  stated 
crudely,  it  has  an  ugly  look  to 
those  who  do  not  understand. 
Therefore,  at  each  forward  step 
which  England  makes,  her  sons 
thrust  the  past  behind  them, 
hope  that  the  future  will  belie 
its  experience,  and  decline  to 
face  the  facts  which  history 
teaches  all  too  plainly.  Given, 
however,  an  oligarchy  of  native 
chiefs  who  have  ruled  a  cowed 
brown  people,  melancholy  and 
unresisting,  for  their  own  profit 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  lusts,  with  ffinty  hearts  un- 
fettered by  conscience  or  prin- 
ciple ;  given  a  strong  feudal 
spirit  among  the  lower  classes, 
the  habits  of  centuries  which 
bid  them  to  obey  unquestion- 
ingly  ;  given  a  fear  of  the  Un- 
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tlieni,  as  assistants    languidly   and    dis- 

B  begin-  passionately.     To  him  it  is  only 

waters  one    more    bore   added   to   the 

as  into  little  worriea  of  life.     He  is  a 

nes  from  gambler  when   ashore,   though 

to  noth-  even    play   cannot  awaken   in 

itreak  of  him   anything   approaching   to 

lemming  enthusiasm,  and  all  things  else 

16  bum-  are  to  him  a  weariness  of  the 

wn  upon  flesh. 

All  day  the  launch  ploughs 

crowded  along,      grunting,      throbbing, 

the    low  groaning,     complaining.       The 

engine-  Siklis  jabber  discordantly;  the 

ngways,  Malays   speak   seldom   and    in 

t,    squat  low,  musical  voices ;  the  white 

aki-olad,  man    sits    with    an    open    book 

Ide,   and  upon  hia  knee,  his  thoughts  far 

k   beard  from  the  printed  page,  search- 

the  tops  ing  the  future.     Officially  these 

ley  look  disturbances  towards  which  he 

ind  they  is  hurrying  are  a  nuisance ;  but 

of  mon-  none  the  less  he  is  conscious  of 

:hem  are  a   pleasurable   feeling    of    sup- 

the  dis-  pressed  excitement.   The  trouble 

an,  their  makes  a  break  in  the  dead  mon- 

w  prox-  otony  of  his  days.     It  calls  for 

•na'  feet,  energetic  action,  shrewd  think- 

keeping  ing,   hard  work  for  body  and 

the  pro-  mind.     It  may  be  the  making 

ne    bow  or  the  breaking  of  liim  individu- 

g  above  ally.    He  feels  it  to  be  inspiring, 

lows  the  full  of  possibilities,  that  golden 

iver  like  thing  for  which  so  many  better 

uid,  oan  men  than  he  go  hungering  all 

f    every  their  lives — an  opportunity. 

I  to  the  At  each  halting-place  where 

oka    the  fresh    stocks    of    firewood    are 

fellows,  taken  on  board,  shreds  of  un- 

launch  reliable  rumour  reach  the  trav- 

18  skilful  ellers.     There  has  been  fighting 

it  of  his  up-oountry,  somewhere  beyond 

VB  betel-  this  endless   chain   of  isolated 

his  toee  reaches,  and  distance  helped  by 

hen  his  the  "native  telegraph"  magni- 

TDg  the  fies   eventa      Each    fresh    item 

time  he  of  news  makes  the  white  man 

the  out-  more    eager    to    get    for\vard. 

ith     his  The  journey  seems  interminabia 
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It  is  heart-breaking  work 
creeping  through  the  tangled 
underwood  parallel  to  the  track. 
On  the  left,  seen  in  fitful 
flashes,  is  the  open  valley,  with 
the  footpath  showing  like  a 
brown  thread  winding  through 
its  centre.  On  the  right  is 
forest  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  man.  In  front  and  on  all 
sides  is  a  maze  of  twining  green 
things,  thorns,  creepers,  sturdy 
bushes,  the  trunks  of  vast  treea 
The  forest  arrests  the  intruders 
with  countless  persistent  hands. 
The  thorns  rip  their  clothing, 
the  tendrils  and  creepers  bind 
themselves  about  their  limbs, 
the  boughs  of  shrubs  force  them 
on  to  their  hands  and  knees,  the 
roots  trip  and  throw  them.  It 
is  nearly  two  hours,  hours  spent 
in  desperate  but  cautious  effort, 
before  the  short  half  mile  has 
been  traversed,  and  the  white 
man  peeps  above  the  bushes  at 
the  place  of  the  crossing  roads. 
Down  a  hill  in  front  of  him 
comes  the  end  of  the  six-foot 
bridle-track,  the  beginmng  of 
which  he  had  quitted  on  the 
previous  evening ;  the  footpath 
joins  it  at  his  feet;  then  they 
melt  into  one,  and  run  away 
into  the  distance  through  a  wide 
valley  set  here  and  there  with 
sparse  groves  of  palm-trees. 
The  place  is  empty  of  aU  signs 
of  life. 

"There  is  not  any  man,"  says 
the  European  to  his  followers. 
"Come,  let  us  go  down  on  to 
the  road." 

The  Malay  nearest  to  him 
lays  a  detaining  hand  upon  his 
arm.  "Have  patience,  THan,^^ 
he  says.  "Perchance  they  are 
lying  concealed  in  the  under- 
wood,  even    as   we   are.      Re- 


member the  saying  of  the  men 
of  old,  *Be  economical  before 
thy  substance  is  wasted ;  have 
a  care  before  thou  art  smitten.' 
To  repent  too  late,  'tis  to  repent 
too  long." 

The  white  man  lies  down 
under  the  shrubs  and  lights  a 
cigarette.  The  afternoon  is 
waning,  and  the  forest  is 
humming  with  song  of  bmi 
and  ape  and  insect.  The 
soft  sunlight  is  kissing  the 
earth  a  tender  good  night.  The 
valley  spread  before  him  is  filled 
with  a  great  peace.  With  such 
a  sight  before  his  eyes  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  believe 
that  any  danger  is  near  at  hand. 
After  five  minutes  he  leaps 
impulsively  to  his  feet,  and 
steps  out  of  cover.  His  men 
linger  behind ;  but  as  they  see 
him  stride  down  the  bank 
towards  the  road  unmolested, 
they  £:ain  confidence  and  fall  in 
behmd  him.  With  the  made 
bridle-path  once  more  under  his 
feet,  a  deb'ghtful  contrast  to  the 
villainous  jungle  -  track  which 
he  has  followed  for  so  many 
miles,  the  white  man  forces  the 
pace,  and  his  Malays  pant  and 
lag  in  his  wake.  Soon  they 
are  half  a  mile  behind,  and 
when  he  turns  a  sharp  comer 
and  runs  violently  against  an 
armed  native,  he  is  alone.  The 
man  leaps  clear,  and  his  hand 
goes  to  his  dagger-hilt;  then, 
as  he  catches  a  full  view  of  the 
white  man,  his  eyes  bulge,  and 
he  turns  grey  under  his  brown 
skin.  He  mumbles  all  the  pious 
words  he  can  remember,  and 
backs  into  the  jungle  on  the 
edge  of  the  road.  The  white 
man  stares  at  him  and  laughs. 
It  is  Jelayang,  a  foreign  Malay 
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who  is  chiefly  remarkable  be- 
cause he  has  only  a  red-rimmed 
hole,  like  a  gunshot  wound, 
where  his  nose  should  be,  and 
the  white  man  knows  that  he  is 
a  scout  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Jeiayang  ?  " 
he  asks. 

The  native  expels  his  breath 
in  a  half -hissing,  half -whistling 
manner  through  his  teeth. 
"Then  it  is  in  truth  the 
T'dan!^^  he  ejaculates. 

"What  else  didst  thou  look 
for?" 

"  Ta^  Allah  !  Thy  servant  took 
thee  for  a  wraith  I  A  runner 
hath  but  just  now  arrived  bear- 
ing tidings  that  the  chief  of 
Segfi  slew  thee  at  mid-day. 
MatKilau  sent  the  word  to  those 
of  his  men  who  were  awaiting 
thy  coming  at  the  cross-roads, 
and  he  bade  them  return  to 
Biidu,  there  to  eat  of  the  meat 
of  the  buffalo  which  he  hath 
killed  in  honour  of  thy  death ! " 

"Then  the  villagers  did  not 
lie,"  says  the  white  man.  The 
news  comes  to  him  as  a  relief. 
Since  he  passed  the  cross-roads 
he  has  been  conscious  of  a  feel- 
ing of  humiliation.  His  nerves 
have  been  strung  to  a  pitch  of 
intensity  all  through  the  day, 
and  the  absence  of  all  reason  for 
fear  has  made  his  precautions 
appear  ridiculous.  What  for  so 
many  hours  he  has  regarded  as 
an  adventure  has  been  turned 
in  a  moment  into  a  hopeless 
piece  of  bathos.  He  needs  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  to  thank 
the  merest  chance  for  bringing 
him  scathless  through  the 
enemy's  country  to  restore  his 
self-respect. 

Jeiayang  falls  in  behind  him, 


and  together  they  walk  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 
At  dusk  they  reach  it,  and  the 
white  man  is  greeted  noisily  by 
a  host  of  his  race-mates,  who 
assail  him  with  countless  ques- 
tions. They  have  lost  several 
men  in  passing  over  the  moun- 
tains, but  have  seen  nothing  of 
their  enemies  save  the  smoke 
hanging  low  against  the  green- 
ery, have  heard  only  the  shrill 
war-yells.  To  them  the  Malays 
against  whom  they  are  fighting 
are  mysterious  beings,  wholly 
unlike  the  natives  around  them, 
with  whom  they  have  been 
familiar  for  years.  A  foe  that 
deals  death  without  showing 
itself  always  impresses  the  im- 
agination of  those  who  contend 
against  it.  It  ceases  to  be  a 
body  of  men ;  it  is  a  devilish 
force,  endowed  with  diaboUcal 
powers,  diabolical  cunning ;  it  is 
a  thing  illusive,  baffling,  fear- 
inspiring,  even  to  the  bravest. 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you 
get  through?"  they  ask  the 
white  man. 

"  Oh,  I  got  through  all  right," 
replies  the  white  man.  "  I  left 
the  stockade  yesterday  evening, 
and  there  wasn't  a  soul  upon 
the  road.  It  was  as  easy  as 
faUing  ofp  a  log."  And  he  feels 
that  that  is  all  there  is  to  be 
said  about  what,  at  the  outset, 
he  had  thought  to  be  an  adven- 
ture! 

Once  more  as  I  gaze  at  the 
kaleidoscope  of  my  memory  the 
picture  splits  up  suddenly,  its' 
fragments  falling  this  way  and 
that,  the  little  pieces  of  light 
and  colour  shuffling  together 
in  complete  confusion,  dropping 
into  their  places  after  a  moment 
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to  form  a  new  scene.  Again 
and  again  these  changes  are 
wrought,  showing  me  things 
slight  and  insignificant,  things 
ugly,  things  humorous,  till  at 
last  there  arises  something 
more  striking  than  its  prede- 
cessors, and  I  keep  it  before 
me  while  I  essay  to  copy  it. 

A  column  of  armed  police  is 
camping  at  sundown  in  a  tiny 
hollow.  There  are  a  hundred 
bearded  Sikhs,  a  small  band  of 
Malay  scouts,  four  European 
officers,  and  the  white  man 
who  is  the  political  agent — the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  force. 
The  hollow  is  a  grassy  place 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  which 
runs  down  a  long  and  narrow 
valley,  hemmed  in  by  forest. 
In  the  evening  light  a  few 
scattered  Malay  villages  can 
be  seen  peeping  through  groves 
of  cocoanuts;  bright  green 
strips  of  grazing-ground  and 
rice-swamp  lie  on  either  hand ; 
overhead  the  low  clouds  are 
dull  grey  in  colour.  The  Sikhs 
squat  in  little  clusters  eating 
their  cooked  rations ;  the  Ma- 
lays and  the  Chinese  cooUes 
who  are  carrying  the  baggage 
are  busy  boiling  their  rice  over 
a  score  of  fires.  Pickets  of 
Sikhs  surround  the  camp, 
guarding  it  at  a  little  distanca 

The  meal  eaten,  the  men 
stretch  themselves  to  rest  upon 
the  ground,  using  their  rolled- 
up  blankets  as  pillows.  They 
are  ordered  to  rest  while  they 
may,  for  it  is  the  intention  of 
their  commanders  to  make  a 
night-march — a  thing  to  which 
the  strategy  of  the  Malays  is 
little  used  —  with  a  view  to 
nonplussing  the  enemy. 

With  the  darkness  the  rain 
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begins  to  fall,  gently  at  first 
in  a  penetrating  drizzle,  then 
with  the  relentless  energy  of 
the  tropical  downpour.  The 
men  creep  under  their  blankets 
and  curse  their  luck  in  half- 
a-dozen  different  dialects.  The 
political  agent  bids  one  of  the 
officers  lie  back  to  back  with 
him  for  the  sake  of  warmth, 
and  pulls  his  own  and  his 
friend's  blanket  over  both  of 
them.  This  gives  a  double 
protection  against  the  rain, 
and  the  atmosphere  imder  the 
coverlets  is  soon  hot  and 
muggy.  By  the  aid  of  a 
strong  imagination  it  is  even 
possible  to  think  that  the  posi- 
tion is  comfortable.  Now  and 
again  a  little  wandering  stream 
of  cold  water  finds  its  way 
through  the  blankets,  and 
trickles  down  the  back  of  the 
agent's  neck.  The  threshing 
of  the  rain  beats  a  tattoo  over- 
head. Sleep  comes  fitfully, 
sleep  that  is  three  parts  night- 
mare, sleep  that  is  rudely 
broken  by  fresh  rivulets  of 
water  finding  their  way  into 
inconvenient  places,  that  comes 
again,  then  vanishes  suddenly, 
leaving  the  agent  very  wide 
awake,  with  a  cold  rawness  in 
his  bones,  and  an  insufferable 
sense  of  discomfort.  With  diffi- 
culty he  lights  a  match  beneath 
the  blanket  and  looks  at  his 
watch.  It  is  barely  midnight. 
He  crawls  out,  and  the  puddles 
which  have  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  double  coverlet 
empty  themselves  upon  him  in 
a  single  doucha  The  little 
river  is  babbling  angrily  in  its 
bed;  the  night  is  intensely 
dark;  overhead  the  sky  re- 
veals no  rift ;    the  rain  comes 
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this  from  them  but  for  an 
instant,  and  they  are  children 
crying  in  the  dark.  The  fuU 
weight  of  the  burden  is  pressing 
on  them  sorely ;  the  hopes  for 
the  realisation  of  which  they 
strive,  the  hopes  which  nerve 
them  to  endure,  vanish.  Giant 
Despair  holds  them  in  his  iron 
grip. 

The  Englishman  turns  about 
and  wades  once  more  into  the 
current.  In  a  moment  he  is 
fighting  for  his  life  with  the 
furious  river.  The  struggle 
wakes  his  powers  anew.  He  is 
no  longer  the  despondent 
thinker  of  a  few  minutes  ago; 
he  is  now  a  man  of  action,  with 
something  to  fight  with  and 
overcome.  As  he  flounders  out 
of  the  shallows  and  rejoins  his 
Malays  he  has  no  thought  but 
for  the  work  which  lies  before 
him.  "  Tdhan  I "  (It  will  do !) 
he  pants,  and  with  the  dawn- 
wind  breathing  chilly  on  his 
drenched  clothing,  he  trots  back 
to  the  waiting  column. 

The  men  have  formed  up  in 
close  order  during  his  short 
absence,  and  he  guides  them 
to  the  ford  in  a  compact  body. 
Then  twenty  burly  Sikhs  strip 
to  the  bufi^,  and,  joining  hands, 
wade  into  mid-stream.  Some 
of  them  lose  their  foothold  and 
flounder  imder  water,  to  be 
pulled  up  by  their  fellows 
coughing  and  spitting;  but  no 
one  is  washed  away,  and  pres- 
ently a  chain  of  men  extends 
from  bank  to  bank,  forming  a 
breakwater  against  which  the 
spate  charges  impotently,  roar- 
ing and  chafing.  Above  this 
barrier  a  body  of  armed  Sikhs 
cross  to  the  farther  side,  there 
to   guard   the    passage   of   the 


column  from  the  possibility 
of  attack.  Arms  and  ammu- 
nition are  passed  across,  and 
next  the  frightened  Chinese  ^ 
coolies,  spluttering,  protesting, 
jabbering,  with  their  loads  on 
their  heads,  and  their  legs 
swaying  this  way  and  that 
with  the  tug  of  the  current, 
are  bundled  across  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  Sikhs  and 
Malays.  Last  of  all  comes  the 
gun,  remounted  now  upon  its 
carriage,  which  is  dragged 
throulh  the  river,  runnlg 
along  its  bed,  with  a  wave 
of  broken  water  to  mark  its 
passage,  and  a  dozen  gunners 
floundering  ahead  of  it. 

"  All  across  before  the  dawn, 
and  not  a  load  or  a  man  lost ! " 
says  the  commander  through 
teeth  which  chatter  with  cold. 
"I  call  that  a  real  good  busi- 
ness ! " 

"  Yes,"  says  the  political 
oflBcer.  "  And  now  we'll  make 
these  beggars  sit  up  I " 

The  coolies  and  their  loads 
are  left  with  a  small  baggage- 
guard  in  a  clump  of  jungle. 
The  rest  of  the  force,  about 
eighty  strong,  splits  up  into 
three  parties,  the  centre,  with 
the  gun,  taking  up  a  position 
about  a  himdred  yards  from 
the  village,  the  others  wheel- 
ing ofi^  to  right  and  left  to 
outflank  the  enemy  and  get 
as  far  to  the  rear  of  the  place 
as  may  be  possible.  A  faint 
tinge  of  greyish  yellow  is 
visible  in  the  east,  showing 
amid  lowering  masses  of  purple 
cloud.  The  dawn  is  beginning 
to  break.  From  the  scrub  in 
which  the  men  are  posted  in 
the  front  of  the  attack  the 
village  can  be  seen  distinctly. 
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qneerly.  "What's  the  matter 
^«lth  you?"  he  asks.  "You 
aren't  a  bit  like  yourself." 

**  There  you're  wrong.  It  is 
because  I  am  like  myseU  that 
I  feel  all  this.  When  there's 
^ork  to  do,  while  there  is  some- 
tliing  to  interest  or  excite  me,  I 
am  as  right  as  a  trivet.  It  is 
'^Iien  I  lie  off  and  think,  when 
I  forecast  the  future,  when  I 
see  all  the  miserable  business 
tliat  is  still  before  us,  that  I 
squirm.  Don't  think  that  I'm 
funking  it  When  the  thing 
luks  to  be  put  through  I  shall 
manage  it  somehow.  But  it 
^will  be  a  weary  while  before 
^re've  finished.  And,  Lord 
help  them  I  think  of  all  the 
aufferinf^  that  will  be  exacted 
before  the  end — the  righteous 

enci,  mind  you — ^is  attained.     I 

tell  yon  that  it  makes  me  sick. 

As  J  said  before,  it  won't  bear 

thinking  about" 


He  speaks  truly.  A  man  to 
go  bush-whacking  with  a  light 
heart  should  have  no  insight, 
no  sympathy,  no  imagination. 
The  political  agent  has  all  three. 
Also  he  loves  the  folk  against 
whom  he  is  warring,  —  loves 
them,  has  served  them  in  the 
past,  will  labour  to  redeem  them 
in  the  future.  To  him  their 
sufferings,  brought  upon  them 
by  their  own  folly,  their  own 
ill-doing,  are  things  very  real. 
It  is  his  duty  to  increase  the 
heavy  measure  of  their  troubles ; 
he  knows  that  by  doing  so 
relentlessly  the  wished-f or  peace 
will  come  more  speedily.  But 
they  are  his  own  people,  among 
whom  he  has  lived  for  years, 
and  he  suffers  with  them  in 
spirit,  groaning  over  the  neces- 
sity which  drives  him  to  perse- 
cute them.  It  is  an  impossible 
frame  of  mind,  and  one  that 
makes  his  days  bitter  to  him. 


(To  be  continued. ) 
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[It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  John  Mowbray  did  not 
live  to  finish  his  parliamentary  reminiscences,  the  earlier  chapters 
of  which  were  published  in  '  Maga '  (July  1898,  Febi^ary  1899). 
He  left  behind  him,  however,  notes  and  rough  MSS.,  and  from 
these  and  his  letters,  edited  by  his  daughter,  the  following  pages 
have  been  compiled. — Ed.  B.  M,] 


The  Parliament  which  had 
gathered  over  the  grave  of 
Lord  Palmerston  met  first  for 
despatch  of  business  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1866.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Prince  Consort's 
death,  the  Queen  opened  it  in 
person.  I  find  the  following 
account  in  a  letter  of  February 
7,  1866  :— 

"It  was  a  real  comfort  to  see 
London  itself  again  yesterday,  Life 
Guards  moving  about,  and  all  astir  to 
see  the  Queen  as  in  former  days.  I 
managed  to  see  her  fairly  well  at  in- 
tervals in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  I 
did  not  hear  one  word  of  the  Speech 
which  was  read  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. It  was  a  regular  scramble 
getting  in.  The  Speaker  got  his 
robes  entangled  in  the  crowd  ;  Glad- 
stone was  altogether  jostled  out  of 
his  place,  and  never  got  into  the 
House  of  Lords  at  all.  Hardy  was 
carried  in  against  his  will,  and  rather 
bruised  besides.  The  Queen  looked 
remarkably  well.  We  had  rather  a 
damaging  night  for  the  Government 
in  both  Houses,  although  they  had 
nothing  but  Cattle  Plague.  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  have  a  succession 
of  squalls,  and  manv  people  think 
they  will  break  up ;  but  it  is  rather 
too  early  yet  with  a  new  House  of 
Commons  to  form  any  idea  as  to  the 
turn  things  will  take." 

The  change  of  situation 
was  striking  in  both  Houses, 


Earl  Bussell  appeared  as  peer- 
Premier  (a  combination  familiar 
enough  to  those  who  had  been 
led  by  Earl  Grey  and  Viscount 
Melbourne,  although  now  ab- 
horrent to  the  modem  democ- 
racy of  Mr  Labouchere):  not 
the  glorious  John  of  1831,  speak- 
ing as  the  champion  of  a  nation 
and  casting  scorn  on  the  '^  whis- 
pers of  a  faction,"  but  a  sub- 
dued and  attenuated  present- 
ment of  his  former  self;  con- 
fronted on  the  Opposition  bench 
by  his  old  colleague,  then  Mr 
Stanley,  now  Lord  Derby — 
still  the  Rupert  of  debate,  with 
the  fun  and  mischief  of  "all 
Eton  in  the  boy,"  and  all  the 
fire  and  animation  of  the  gladi- 
ator who  had  encountered  and 
worsted  the  great  O'ConnelL 
In  the  Lower  House  the  placid 
and  serene  atmosphere  inspired 
by  the  genial  Palmerston  had 
passed  away,  and  the  new 
Leader  appeared  transformed 
and  "unmuzzled." 

Mr  Gladstone  introduced  his 
Reform  Bill  on  March  12,  and 
the  debates  on  the  measure 
were  enlivened  by  the  Homeric 
combats  between  Mr  Gladstone 
and  Mr  Lowe  on  the  Trojan 
hors^.     Mr  Gladstone  said,  or 
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March  12:  "We  cannot  look, 
and  we  hope  no'  man  will  look, 
upon  it  as  upon  some  Trojan 
horse  approaching  the  walls  of 
the  Sacred  City,  and  filled  with 
armed  men  bent  upon  ruin, 
plunder,  and  coUapse.  We 
cannot  join  in  comparing  it 
with  that  monstrum  infelix, — 
we  cannot  say — 

'* '  Scandit  fatalis  machina  muroB, 
Foeta  armis :   .    .   .    mediseque  xninans 
illabitur  urbi.'" 

Lowe  (13  th  March)  said  that 
Gladstone,  not  finding  in  his 
large  classical  repertoire  any 
quotation  that  would  exactly 
describe  the  state  of  perfect 
bliss  to  which  his  bill  would 
introduce  us,  was  induced  to 
take  the  exact  contrary  and 
make  a  quotation  to  show  us 
what  his  bill  was  not. 

" '  Scandit  fatalis  machina  mnros, 
Foeta  armis,* 

he  exclaimed;  and  'that,'  he 
added,  'is  not  my  bilL'  Well, 
that  was  not  a  very  apt  quota- 
tion, but  there  was  a  curious 
felicity  about  it,  which  he 
little  dreams  of.  This  is  the 
fifth  Reform  Bill  which  has 
been  brought  in  since  1851. 
Now,  just  attend  to  the  sequel 
of  the  passage  quoted  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  I  am 
no  believer  in  Sortes  Virgilianse, 
and  the  House  will  see  why  in 
a  moment. 


<* '  O  Divdm  domus  Ilium,  et  in- 

clyta  bello 
Moenla   Dardanidnm  !    quater   ipso   in 

limine  portae 
Substitit,  atque  utero  sonitum  qnater 

arma  dederc.  * 

"  But  that  is  not  all — 

"  '  Instamus  tamen  immemores,  caecique 

furore 
Et  monstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus 


arce. 


»»i 


On  the  second  reading  of  the 
biU,  on  April  12,  Mr  Gladstone 
returned  to  the  charge  on  his 
Trojan  horse,  and,  after  quot- 
ing again  Mr  Lowe's  quotation, 
accused  him  of  denouncing:  the 
whole  working-class  commLty 
by  calling  them  a  "monstrum 
infelix,"  an  ill-starred  monster. 

Mr  Lowe,  not  to  be  outdone, 
replied  once  more:  "There  is 
happily  one  common  ground 
left  to  me  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  is 
the  Second  Book  of  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil.  My  right  hon.  friend, 
like  the  moth  which  has  singed 
its  wings  in  the  candle,  has 
returned  again  to  the  poor  old 
Trojan  horse,  and  I  shall,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House, 
give  them  one  more  excerpt 
from  the  history  of  that  noble 
beast,  first  promising  that  I 
shall  then  turn  him  out  to 
grass.  The  passage  contains  a 
description  not  only  of  the  in- 
vading army  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  but  also  a 
slight  sketch  of  its  general — 


^  Conington  translates  these  lines : — 

"  So  climbfl  our  wall  that  shape  of  doom 
With  battle  quickening  in  its  womb  ;  .   .  . 
It  comes,  and  glancing  terror  down 
Sweeps  through  the  bosom  of  the  to«  n. 
O  Ilinm,  city  of  my  love ! 
O  warlike  home  of  powers  above  I 


Four  times  'twas  on  the  threshold  stayed, 
Four  times  the  armour  clashed  and  brayed ; 
Yet  on  we  press  with  passion  blind, 
All  forethought  blotted  ft-om  our  mind, 
Till  the  dread  monster  we  iostnl 
Within  the  temple's  tower-built  wall." 
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'*  *  Arduus  armatos  mediis  in  moenibus 

adstans 
Fundit  equus,  victorque  Sinon  incendia 

miscet 
Insultans :    portis      alii     bipatentibus 

adsunt, 
Millia  quot  magnis   nunquam    venere 

Mycenis.'"  ^ 

The  attitude  of  Mr  Gladstone 
to  the  House  of  Commons  at 
this  time  was,  to  say  the  least, 
not  conciliatory,  and  the  term 
"  insulting  Siion  "  was  gener- 
ally  accepted  as  a  personal 
allusion  to  the  leader  of  the 
House,  the  general  of  the  in- 
vading army.  But,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  there  was  in  the 
House  at  the  time  a  Mr  Synan, 
the  member  for  Lunerick 
County,  and  to  his  name, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
became  attached  the  oppro- 
brious epithet. 

The  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  carried  on  the  27th 
April  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  5  (318  to  313),  the  Govern- 
ment having  promised,  before 
going  into  Committee,  to  lay 
their  scheme  for  redistribution 
before  the  House. 

The  question  of  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  was  only  a  part 
of  the  great  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  with  which  the 
other  and  not  less  important 
question  of  the  redistribution  of 
seats  has  always  been  associated. 
It  was  so  in  the  great  Reform 
Act  of  1832;  in  the  various 
bills  introduced,  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1852,  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  1854,  by  Lord  Derby  in 


1859,  by  Lord   Palmerston  in 

1860,  and  again  in  1884,  when 
the  latest  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise was  granted. 

Mr  Gladstone  accordingly  in- 
troduced his  Redistribution  Bill 
on  May  7,  and  the  struggle  on 
the  two  bills  continued  during 
May  and  June,  until  the 
Government  was  beaten  on 
June  18  by  a  majority  of  11, 
or  315  to  304,  on  Lord  Dun- 
kellin's  amendment  to  substitute 
rating  for  rental. 

On  the  following  day  Lord 
Russell  and  Mr  Gladstone  an- 
nounced that  in  consequence  of 
the  vote  the  Government  had 
communicated  with  the  Queen 
at  Balmoral,  and  that  Parlia- 
ment would  be  adjourned  till 
the  following  Monday,  June 
25 ;  and  on  June  26  they  an- 
nounced that  the  Government 
had  resigned,  and  that  the 
Queen  had  accepted  their  res- 
ignation. 

After  negotiations  with  the 
Adullamites  and  some  of  the 
Whigs,  Lord  Derby  formed  an 
entirely  Conservative  adminis- 
tration ;  and  on  July  3 1  received 
the  following  letter  from  Lord 
Derby : — 

"  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  Queen  your  appoint- 
ment to  your  former  oflBce  of  Judge- 
Advocate,  of  which  her  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  signify  her  approval. 
— Yours  faithfully,  Derby." 

On  July  6  we  went  to 
Windsor;  but  the  ceremony 
of     swearing     in     was     sadly 


^  In  other  words  : — 


"  The  fotal  horse  pours  forth  the  human  tide, 
Insulting  Sinon  flings  his  firebrands  wide, 
The  gates  are  burst,  the  ancient  rampart  falls, 
And  swarming  millions  climb  its  crumbling  walls.' 
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by  the  Seine  and  dined  at  the  Grand 
Hotel — a  large  party,  and  as  splendid 
as  ever.  The  Emperor  is  gone  every- 
where, the  Comte  de  Chambord  and 
the  Orleans  princes  are  in  the 
windows.  Ordinary  Paris  seems 
nearly  as  busy  as  ever,  cabs  and 
omnibuses  in  profusion,  few  private 
carria?es ;  but  the  whole  aspect  is 
more  like  itself  than  I  expected,  and 
they  clean  and  repair  and  rebuild  so 
rapidly  that  those  who  do  not  come 
soon  will  see  little. 

"I  hope  you  duly  received  my 
letter  written  in  Paris.  I  reached 
the  cliffs  of  Dover  all  right  this 
morning  at  4.30,  and  was  in  Onslow 
Gardens  by  7.30.  I  had  a  short  turn 
into  bed,  and  then  we  had  Earl  Stan- 
hope, the  Dean  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Gathorne 
Hardy,  and  Wilson  Patten  at  break- 
fast at  10.  Lord  Salisbury  was  pre- 
vented from  coming  after  accept mg, 
and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  forgot  his 
engagement.  I  have  most  thoroughly 
enjoyed  an  open-air  life  for  three  days 
and  four  nights.  I  went  to  Meudon, 
Versailles,  and  Fort  Val^rien,  as  well 
as  the  other  places,  and  did  a  great 
deal  in  a  limited  time.  I  am  so  glad 
to  have  been.  I  have  been  longing 
to  go  for  six  months  past.  I  am 
heartily  Imperialist.  They  are  prop- 
erly punished  for  getting  rid  of  the 
best  sovereign  they  have  had.     No 

fold,  little  gas,  pass}X)rts  back,  all 
inds  of  retrograde  things  ;  but  I 
see  no  chance  whatever  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  Empire.  I  am  quite 
surprised  how  fresh  I  am  to-day,  but 
the  trip  has  taken  one  quite  out  of 
oneself." 

After  the  general  election  of 
1874  Colonel  Wilson  Patten 
was  created  Lord  Winmarleigh, 
and  the  post  of  Chairman  of 
the  Committees  of  Standing 
Orders  and  Selection  became 
vacant.  To  that  post  my 
father  succeeded,  having  been 
a  member  of  both  committees 
since  1863,  and  from  that  time 
until  February  1899  he  re- 
mained chairman  of  these  two 
important  committees.     At  the 


commencement  of  each  session 
those  who  follow  closely  the 
work  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  note  such  a  paragraph  as 
the  following,  which  always 
appears  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session : — 

**  Feb.  14,  1899.— Ordered  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standing  Orders 
do  consist  of  13  members.  Mr  Buch- 
anan, Sir  Wm.  Coddington,  Mr  John 
Edward  Ellis,  Sir  Thomas  Esmond e, 
Mr  Halsey,  Mr  Humphreys  Owen, 
Mr  James  Lowther,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, Sir  John  Mowbray,  Mr  Wm. 
Bedmond,  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  and 
Mr  Whitraore  were  accordingly  nom- 
inated members  of  the  committee." 

Selection  : — 

"Ordered  that  the  Committee  of 
Selection  do  consist  of  11  members. 
Mr  Sydney  Buxton,  Sir  John  Dor- 
ington,  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  Dr  Far- 
quharson,  Mr  Halsey,  Mr  Justin 
McCarthy,  Mr  Albert  Spicer,  Mr 
Philip  Stanhope,  Mr  Wharton,  Mr 
Wodehouse,  and  the  Chairman  of 
Select  Committee  on  Standing  Orders 
were  accordingly  nominated  members 
of  committee." 

It  may  be  noticed  as  a  curious 
fact  that  Sir  John  Mowbray's 
name  does  not  appear  in  this 
second  list.  The  Committee  on 
Standing  Orders  in  theory  select 
their  own  chairman  from  among 
their  own  members,  and  the 
person  so  selected  becomes  ex 
officio  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection.  Practi- 
cally, the  person  to  be  chosen 
as  chairman  of  both  commit- 
tees is  designated  by  the  leader 
of  the  House  before  the  com- 
mittees are  nominated.  At  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1899 
Sir  John  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  been  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  the  Committee  oh 
Standing  Orders,  but  by  the 
Standing  Orders  themselves 
the  two  offices  were  inseparable. 
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CalMtt  (now  Lord  Ashcombei 
Sir  Charles  Forster,  Mr  Mitchell 
Heniy.  Mr  Orr  Ewin^,  31r 
WhitbreadL  Mr  Dlin^rworth,  Sir 
Henry  Dnunmond  Wolff,  jwo- 
oeeded  to  nominate  the  mem- 
bers of  these  two  committees, 
now  better  known  as  Grand 
Committees.  Thev  were  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  ^  or 
more  than  80,  which  has  in 
practice  become  68  to  each, 
with  15  specially  added  for  each 
particular  bill  to  be  considered 
bv  the  said  Committee. 

The  House  consists  of  670 
members,  so  that  68  repre- 
sented one-tenth  of  the  whole 
House  with  one  extra.  It  was, 
therefore,  fairly  easy  to  start 
with  an  arrangement  to  give 
one  member  on  each  committee 
to  each  ten  members  in  the 
House,  and  to  represent  the 
general  balance  of  parties. 
The  difficulties  really  began 
when  the  details  had  to  be 
worked  out,  and  English  and 
Sc^jttish,  Welsh  and  Irish, 
Conservatives,  Liberals,  and 
Home  Rulers,  all  had  to  ap- 
j>ear  as  nearly  as  possible  in  due 
pro[K>rtion-  I  well  remember 
the  endless  lists  prepared  to 
show  the  exact  state  of  the 
parties  in  the  House  at  the 
moment,  and  also  the  lists  of 
constituencies,  to  ensure  that 
all  the  great  constituencies 
were  represented,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  preponderance  of  manu- 
fa<5turos  over  agriculture,  or  of 
the  coal  interests  over  the 
shipping,  on  the  Trade  Com- 
inittoe,  and  that  each  of  the 
gnwit  industries  of  the  kingdom 
sliould  find  itself  pro[>erly  repre- 
sented. It  was  many  weeks 
before  the  work  of  constituting 


theee  committees  and  framing 
the  principlea  <m  which  they 
should  be  f<»ined  was  com- 
pleted to  the  satis£action  of  the 
chairman  <^  the  conmiittee. 
The  Leader  oi  the  House,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
Mr  PamelL  as  Leader  of  the 
Home  Role  party,  were  all  left 
out.  The  existing  and  late 
Home  Secretaries  and  Law 
Officers  were  placed,  I  may 
say,  er-officio  on  the  Law  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Presidents  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and 
later  on  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
Trade  Committee. 

A  chairman's  panel  is  nom- 
inated bv  the  Committee  of 
Selection  of  not  less  than  four 
or  more  than  six  members,  who 
appoint  from  among  themselves 
the  chairman  of  each  Standing 
Conmiittee. 

In  1894  another,  and  third. 
Standing  Committee  was  set 
up  for  the  consideration  of  all 
bills  relating  to  Scotland.  This 
committee  was  to  consist  of  all 
members  representing  Scottish 
constituencies,  together  with 
fifteen  other  members  to  be 
nominated  bv  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  approximation  of  the 
balance  of  parties  in  this  com- 
mittee to  that  of  the  whole 
House.  To  this  committee  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Bill  was  committed. 

In  1895  a  similar  order  was 
made  for  the  above  Standing 
Committee,  except  that  twenty 
other  members  were  to  be  added 
instead  of  fifteen.  Since  that 
year  this  particular  Standing 
Committee  has  not  met,  and  I 
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think  I  may  add  that  my  father 
had  little  belief  in  the  working 
of  the  Scottish  Grand  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Standing  Committees  for 
Law  and  Trade  were  in  abey- 
ance during  1885-86-87,  but 
were  revived  by  Standing  Order 
in  1888,  and  have  sat  since,  the 
two  committees  being  nomin- 
ated at  the  beginning  of  each 
session. 

Since  1888  they  have  sat 
fairly  regularly  during  the 
session  for  the  consideration  of 
what  may  be  called  non-conten- 
tious bills  —  that  is,  of  bills 
requiring  the  thrashing  out  of 
details,  which  were  accepted 
by  the  House  in  principle  as  a 
whole. 

Of  late  a  practice  has  been 
growing  up  of  referring  more 
contentious  bills  to  them,  meas- 
ures are  hotly  fought  on  party 
lines,  and  the  work  of  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  is  often  done 
over  again  by  the  House  on 
"the  consideration  of  Report." 
It  was,  I  know,  my  father's 
opinion  that  the  permanent 
value  of  these  committees  as 
lightening  the  labours  of  the 
House  could  be  secured  only  by 
restricting  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  non-contentious  legis- 
lation. The  hours  of  sitting 
on  the  two  Standing  Commit- 
tees are  from  11.45  or  12 
o'clock  till  3 ;  but  by  special 
leave  from  the  House  these 
committees  have  sat  till  4,  5, 
or  even  6  o'clock  on  bills. 
The  practice  in  these  committees 
is  the  same  as  in  the  House. 
The  chairman  sits  on  a  dais 
with  two  clerks  on  his  left,  the 
draftsman  of  the  bill  on  his 
right,  with  a  permanent  official 


or  so  of  the  department  to 
which  the  bill  relates  ;  next,  the 
clauses  of  the  bills,  after  debate, 
are  considered,  amended,  or 
agreed  to,  and  then  reported  to 
the  House. 

The  duty  of  selecting  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  the  Standing 
Committees  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  continued  shifting  that 
goes  on  throughout  the  session  : 
hardly  a  week  passes  without 
some'-'discharge^-ofamember 
and  some  consequent  "addi- 
tion." A  Report  to  the  House 
has  always  to  follow  each  such 
change,  and  it  may  well  be 
understood  that  "  manning  " 
the  Standing  Conmiittees  has 
greatly  increased  the  difficulty 
of  "manning"  the  Private 
Bill  Committees,  and  that  the 
post  of  Chairman  of  Selection 
(especially  towards  the  end  of  a 
session)  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
one.  My  father  has  already 
hinted  in  the  pages  of  the  Maga- 
zine (July  1898)  that  members 
are  not  quite  so  willing  as  they 
were  to  burden  themselves  with 
the  work  of  committees,  and 
the  effort  which  he  never 
failed  to  make  of  attempting 
to  consult  the  convenience  of 
individual  members  as  to  the 
time  when  they  should  serve, 
was  not  the  least  arduous  of 
the  duties  of  the  post.  For 
himself  he  valued  committee 
work  most  highly,  both  for 
the  importance  of  the  interests 
involved  and  as  a  training  for 
members  of  the  House, — often 
quoting  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  advice  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  "Stick  to  com- 
mittees." 

When    the   new   Parliament 
met  after  the  General  Election 
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April  19,  1881,  and  my  father 
attended  the  funeral  at  Hugh- 
enden. 

''ApHl  27,  1881.  ~  We  reached 
High  Wycombe  at  1.20.  I  walked 
up  to  the  church.  At  2.30  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  admitted  :  a  very  large 
number  of  seats — perhaps  130 — were 
reserved  for  the  Royalties,  Dukes, 
mourners,  and  principal  friends,  and 
some  of  the  servants.  All  was  done 
very  reverently,  and  I  think  all 
seemed  to  display  a  great  deal  of  real 
feeling.  Coningsby  Disraeli  is  an 
interesting  boy, — more  like  Beacons- 
field  than  his  own  father.  He  and 
Balph  Disraeli  followed  the  body  ; 
then  Bowton  and  Barrington,  the 
Executors,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke 
of  Connaught  and  Prince  Leopold, 
Ambassadors,  Dukes,  Peers,  Barts., 
and  M.P.'s.  We  left  by  the  special, 
and  were  at  Paddington  at  6.5.'' 

After  the  death  of  Gordon  in 
January  1885,  the  Opposition 
proposed  to  move  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government,  and  my  father 
wrote  on  February  18 — 

"  I  believe  they  have  screwed  their 
courage  up  at  last  to  move  a  Vote 
of  Censure.  I,  who  am  usually  the 
most  moderate  and  cautious,  find 
myself  on  this  occasion  one  of  the 
most  pugnacious,  and  I  have  had  to 
sustain  the  fainting  spirits  of  some 
on  the  front  bench.  I  maintain  that 
all  the  traditions  and  usages  of  polit- 
ical life  demand  a  direct  vote,  and 
that  the  Duke,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
or  Lord  Beaconsfield,  would  have 
done  it,  and  they  must  take  the  con- 
sequences, and  Salisbury  must  come 
in  and  make  the  best  of  it  if  we  beat 
them — but  we  shan't  I  find  myself 
in  complete  accord  with  Sir  R  Peel 
and  with  Jersey,  and  Jersey  is  the 
most  moderate  man  and  voted  for 
the  Franchise  Bill." 


There  was  a  meeting  at  the 
Carlton,  and  a  resolution  drawn 
up  by  Sir  StaflPord  Northcote 
was  moved  on  February  23. 
On  that  date  he  wrote: — 

"Our  meeting  yesterday  at  the 
Carlton  was  not  very  full,  nor  was 
it  much  to  the  purpose.  A  good 
deal  of  steam  was  let  off  against 
Northcote's  Resolution,  which  is  not 
happily  framed  ;  but  of  course  every 
one  votes  for  it.  We  had  a  disgrace- 
ful scene  altogether  at  the  House 
(on  an  amendment  to  the  Address 
moved  by  W.  O'Brien).  Most  of  our 
men  behaved  badly  bv  walking  out, 
and  some  voted  with  the  Irish  ;  alto- 
gether 26  of  us  voted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Speaker,  and  25 
voted  against  them.  It  was  the  first 
trial  of  the  cl6ture,  and  completely 
illustrated  what  I  said  in  1882,  that 
Gladstone  had  drawn  his  Besolution 
in  such  a  complicated  way  that  no 
Government  would  be  safe  in  trying 
the  cldture  except  when  they  had 
200  of  their  own  men  in  the  House. 
They  were  over  40  (there  were  20 
Irish,  1  Bad.  and  25  Conservatives), 
a  majority  of  200  was  required,  and 
the  Government  had  only  182,  so  that 
they  were  nearly  beaten  ;  and  had 
the  Irish  recollected  that  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  the  question 
had  to  be  put  twice  and  taken  a 
second  division,  I  am  not  sure  that 
some  of  our  men  would  not  have 
walked  out  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment.^ It  was  most  annoying  to  the 
Speaker,  who  suggested  the  motion 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  House 
and  without  any  suggestion  from  the 
Government,  and  he  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  should  have  resigned 
if  the  motion  had  failed.  John 
Manners  stood  to  his  guns  and 
voted  ;  but  most  of  our  men  walked 
away.  Nothing  is  known  about  the 
division.  I  expect  the  Irish  will 
abstain.  They  say  they  would  vote 
with  us  if  they  could  turn  out  the 
Government       But    of    that    there 


^  In  explanation  of  this  it  should  be  added  that,  by  the  Standing  Orders,  if  the 
minority  were  over  40,  it  required  at  least  200  to  carry  the  cldture.  In  this  case 
the  minority  were  46,  the  Government  had  only  182  of  their  own  men,  and  had 
to  depend  on  the  Conservative  Opposition  to  furnish  the  balance  required  to  make 
np200. 
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seems  no  prospect.  I  suppose 
Goschen's  speech  will  give  us  a  few 
votes,  but  I  expect  the  Ministerial 
majority  to  be  twenty  at  least." 

It  was  fourteen  only. 

Mr  Gladstone's  Government 
came  to  an  end  in  June  1885, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  took  office. 
The  dissolution  and  general  elec- 
tion on  the  new  franchise  took 
place  in  the  autumn,  and  in 
January  1886  the  Conservative 
Government  had  to  meet  a 
hostile  majority  in  the  new 
House.  The  House  met  on 
January  12,  and  it  was  a  pecul- 
iar gratification  to  my  father 
to  be  asked  to  propose  the  re- 
election of  Mr  Speaker  Peel. 
Besides  his  great  admiration  for 
him  as  Speaker,  he  had  a  special 
regard  for  him  as  "  the  son  of 
Sir  Robert  and  the  godson  of 
the  Duke,"  and  was  most 
anxious  that  his  speech  pro- 
posing him  should  be  worthy  of 
the  occasion  and  of  the  man. 
After  making  it  he  wrote — 

''Jan.  12,  1882.— If  I  may  judge 
by     the    compliments,     *  admirable,' 

*  first-rate,'  &c.,  from  all  quartei*s,  I 
should  say  that  the  speech  was  a 
success.  Of  course  I  forgot  some 
things  and  used  some  wrong  words, 
and  I  made  one  funny  slip  which 
made  people  laugh.  The  Speaker 
sent  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  call  him 

*  member  for  Warwick  and  Leaming- 
ton.' I  meant,  as  usual,  all  through 
to  call  him  Mr  Peel,  but  I  brought 
it  in  once  and  made  a  slip,  *  Warwick 
and  Liverpool '  !  My  voice  was  quite 
strong.  The  Speaker  thanked  me 
very  much,  and  I  should  think  at 
least  a  hundred  men  have  spoken  to 
me  about  the  speech." 

''Jan.  13. — The  compliments  com- 
menced in  the  House,  re-echoed  in 
the  lobbies,  and  were  continued  in 
the  Carlton,  so  I  think  the  family 
quartette  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  joint  production !  The  front 
Opposition    bench    presented    large 


gaps,  although  Goschen  has  returned 
to  the  fold  and  Playfair  also.  The 
Old  Man  looked  bright  and  confident, 
Hartington  glum  and  rather  cros& 
I  have  accompanied  Mr  Speaker  Elect 
in  his  small  bob-wig  to  the  Lords, 
and  Halsbury  has  told  us  that  her 
Majesty  approves.  Bright  for  some 
reason  did  not  go.  The  Speaker  has 
settled  the  Bradlaugh  business  ad- 
mirably. There  is  much  confusion  in 
swearing.  I  am  sworn.  May  fol- 
lowed up  my  blunder  in  a  worse  way, 
for  he  actually  introduced  me  to  the 
Speaker  as  *  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge ' !  '* 

A  few  days  later  my  father 
dined  with  the  Speaker,  and  met 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gladstone. 

"Jan.  28. — The  dinner  at  the 
Speaker's  was  interesting  and  amus- 
ing. I  took  Mrs  Gladstone  in  to 
dinner,  and  played  three  rubbers 
against  the  Speaker  and  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  with  the  G.O.M.  himself  as 
my  partner.  He  was  wonderfully 
cordial  and  pleasant.  I  thanked  him 
before  dinner  for  the  valuable  aid 
he  had  given  me  the  day  before  in 
the  House,  and  he  praised  the  work 
of  our  Committee.  He  said  he  had 
sat  in  Cabinet  with  sixty  men,  and 
seemed  in  great  spirits.  We  had  bad 
luck  :  one  deal  I  had  only  one  trump 
and  Gladstone  none.  However,  the 
upshot  was  only  three  points  against 
us,  as  we  won  one  of  the  rubbers." 

The  Parliament  elected  in 
1885  was  a  body  from  which 
my  father  anticipated  evil  results 
only,  and  he  was  greatly  relieved 
by  the  dissolution  in  June  1886, 
after  the  rejection  of  Mr  Qlad- 
stone's  Home  Rule  Bill  He 
often  expressed  his  fears  as  to 
the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the 
want  of  reverence  for  authority 
shown  on  several  occasions,  and 
he  was  thankful  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule  absorbed  all 
the  time  and  attention  of  the 
House,  to  the  entire  exclusiou 
of  other  matters. 
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After  the  general  election  in 
July  1886  there  was  a  great 
meeting  of  the  party  at  the 
Carlton  Club,  which  he  attended. 

"Juli/  27. — You  may  like  to  hear 
what  passed  at  the  Carlton.  Salis- 
bury made  an  excellent  speech,  and 
consulted  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  particular  as  to 
whether  we  should  meet  in  August, 
wind  up  Supply,  and  then  begin 
afresh  in  January,  or  whether  we 
should  begin  in  October  —  he  pre- 
ferring the  former  course.  Then 
Carnarvon  spoke,  expressing  his 
thanks  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  his 
earnest  wishes  for  a  strong  Conserva- 
tive Government  Then  I  spoke 
(mainly  on  the  question  of  the  August 
session, which  I  urged  most  strongly), 
and  carried  the  meeting.  Eaikes 
expressed  some  doubts,  but  did  not 
entirely  dissent.  Sir  R.  Fowler, 
Stoveley  Hill,  and  Sir  H.  Holland 
spoke  in  my  view,  and  Tottenham  and 
Beresford  Hope  asked  questions ;  and 
so  it  is  pretty  nearly  settled  that  we 
meet  in  August  for  business.  I  know 
nothing  of  allocation  of  offices  ;  Lord 
Salisbury  said  he  had  no  colleagues. 
Beach  sat  on  his  right,  Cranbrook  on 
his  left — so  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
Beach's  position.  I  suspect  London- 
derry will  go  to  Ireland  :  he  ^at  in  a 
prominent  place.  Randolph  brought 
nim  in  and  placed  him  in  communi- 
cation with  Beach." 

The  house  met  in  August, 
and  the  brilliant  start  made 
as  Leader  of  the  House  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  my  father, 
who  took  an  almost  paternal 
interest  in  his  career,  auguring 
a  splendid  future  for  him, 
grieving  over  his  mistakes  and 
faults  of  temper,  and  yet  more 
over  his  premature  end. 

"  Jtt^r.  19,  1886.— Our  people  have 
made  a  capital  start  last  night.  Lord 
Randolph  sent  his  compliments  and 
asked  me  to  introduce  him  ;  so  I  took 
up  the  Leader  of  the  House  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  W.  Barttelot.  Then  I 
was  further  in  requisition  to  take  up 


Sir  H.  Holland,  and  for  a  third  time 
to  take  up  Ashmead  Bartlett.  Lord 
Randolph  made  a  most  successful 
speech,  very  clear,  able,  and  dignified. 
He  made  a  good  impression  on  both 
sides :  the  Liberal  Unionists  were 
quite  delighted.  The  Old  Man  looked 
well,  and  is  in  better  voice  :  he  made 
a  very  nasty  speech  in  some  respects 
as  to  non-payment  of  rent  in  Novem- 
ber. I  had  an  opportunity  of  telling 
Randolph  how  pleased  I  was,  and 
what  the  Liberal  Unionists  said  of 
his  speech.  I  had  also  a  few  words 
with  Sir  Michael  Beach.  I  told  him 
I  thought  it  the  most  magnanimous 
thing  I  had  ever  known  in  public  life. 
The  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  his  own  will, — he  is  certainly 
a  very  high-minded  man.  It  was  a 
pleasant  start  for  me  in  the  new  House 
to  conduct  the  new  Leader  and  walk 
up  on  his  right  hand  from  the  Bar  to 
the  Table.** 

Lord  Iddesleigh's  terribly 
sudden  death  on  January  12, 
1887,  ended  a  long  friendship. 
My  father  attended  the  funeral 
service  held  in  Westminster 
Abljey,  on  January  18.  He 
was  very  much  impressed  by 
the  character  of  the  gathering. 
The  genuine  "feeling  of  personal 
affection  shown  on  all  sides 
was  most  remarkable,  and  of 
all  the  public  fimerals  he  at- 
tended I  think  he  felt  that 
this  was  the  one  where  most 
personal  feeling  was  displayed. 

The  sudden  resignation  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
the  death  of  Lord  Iddesleigh 
had  caused  some  alterations  in 
the  Administration,  and  when 
the  House  met  in  January 
1887,  it  met  under  the  Leader- 
ship of  Mr  W.  H.  Smith. 

''Feb.  18,  1887.— We  had  a  very 
satisfactory  night.  The  Speaker  de- 
serves all  the  compliments  I  paid  him 
last  year.  He  is  a  regular  trump 
card.  The  new  Leader  also  did  acf- 
mirably,    and    the    loyalty    of    the 
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The  pleasantest  incident  in 
the  session  of  1893  was  when 
my  father  went  to  Marlborough 
House  in  July  as  one  of  a 
deputation  of  five  members  to 
present  the  Address  of  con- 
gratulation from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

My  father  had  a  great  admir- 
ation for  Lord  Rosebery,  and  his 
pleasure  in  the  Ch.  Ch.  Gaudy 
was  always  enhanced  by  Lord 
Rosebery's  presence.  He  was 
there  in  June  1894  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  just  after  he  had 
won  the  Derby. 

'^June  22,  1894. —  I  had  a  very 
pleasant  visit  to  Oxford,  and  a  good 
deal  of  chat  with  the  Bishop  and 
Mrs  Creighton  :  he  is  evidently  a 
very  able  man,  and  not  a  mere  divine 
and  historian.  Commemoration  was 
duU  and  the  day  wet.  Merry  of 
course  first-rate,  although  he  did  not 
say  enough  about  Coleridge.  Rose- 
bery arrived  at  the  Deanery  soon 
after  6.  His  first  question  in  the 
drawing-room  was,  *  Where  are  the 
children  ? '  so  they  were  sent  for,  and 
he  began  to  romp  with  them,  and 
they  made  such  a  row  running  about 
the  gallery.  We  dined  a  little  over 
100,  and  it  was  a  real  delight  to  sit 
next  to  *  my  young  friend  Rosebery,' 
as  I  called  him.  The  Dean  made 
very  good  speeches, — *  Queen,'  *  Prince 
of  Wales,'  *The  Christ  Church  Prime 
Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria,' — *  Peel,' 
*  Derbv,'  *  Gladstone,'  *  Salisbury,' 
'Roeeoery.'  The  last  responded  so 
delightfully,  and  enlarged  on  all  the 
Ch.  Ch.  Premiers  of  century  xix. 
—  Lord  Grenville,  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Lord  Liverpool,  Mr  Canning. 
He  said  he  was  *the  least  of  the 
apostles,  not  worthy  to  be  called  an 
apostle.'  The  Dean  proposed  the  new 
D.C.K's,  to  which   Sir  E.  Fry,  and 


Captain  Mahan  (U.S.  Navy),  re- 
sponded,— a  charming  fellow.  Then 
the  Dean  proposed  the  Burgesses. 
I  responded,  and  proposed  the  Dean, 
and  he  responded,  and  proposed 
Ch.  Ch.  It  was  rather  a  job  to 
speak  after  two  such  men  as  Rose- 
bery and  Paget.  However,  they  all 
seemed  well  pleased  with  what  I 
said.  I  praised  Rosebery  for  having 
kept  up  his  classical  training,  and 
said  that  any  man  might  own  a  good 
horse,  but  it  was  not  every  one  who 
could  give  him  a  good  name  (Ladas) 
and  send  one  back  to  Juvenal.^ 
When  we  came  back  to  the  Deanery 
our  young  friend  kept  us  going  till 
midnight. 

A  propos  of  this  speech,  I 
remember  my  father  telling  us 
afterwards  that  when  Lord 
Rosebery  made  the  quotation, 
his  neighbour  (a  divine,  I  think) 
nudged  him  in  the  ribs  and 
said,  "Why  doesn't  he  finish 
the  quotation?  why  doesn't 
he  finish  the  quotation  ? — *  Be- 
cause I  persecuted  the  Church 
of  God.' "  The  question  of  the 
Welsh  Church  was  just  then 
the  question  of  the  day. 

In  1894  my  father  visited 
the  Crimea  with  Sir  John 
Pender,  on  his  steam  -  yacht 
Electra.  There  were  on  board 
Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  Mr  Bayard,  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  Lord  Kelvin, 
and  others.  I  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  his  diary  : — 

^^  Aug.  \^th, — I  appeared  on  deck  s^t 
7  A.M.,  exclaiming,  ^Est  in  conspectu 
Tenedos  ? '  Wolseley  answered,  *  I 
knew  you  would  say  so.'  We  had 
such  a  delicious  time  with  Tenedos 
on  our  left  —  Besika  Bay,  Sigeum, 
Mount  Ida.  Troy  behind  a  low  hill. 
Scamander  towering  out  from  the 
plain,   and   the    tombs   of    Achilles, 


^  "  Pauper  locupletem  op  tare  podagram 
Nee  duhitet  Ladas,  si  non  eget  Anticyra." 

—Sat.  13.  96. 
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.  war.  He  said  he  had.  He 
in  in  the  navy,  and  served 
'enches.  His  Majesty  looked 
limated  and  pleased  during 
:  with  Wood  than  at  any 
ime.  Then  he  asked  some 
luestion  of  Sir  J.  Ardagh, 
led  he  was   sorry  he  could 

more  of  us  as  it  was  a  very 
ly  (being  his  Accession  day 
SD  years  ago),  and  he  had  to 

many  audiences.  Then  he 
lands  again  with  each  of  us 
jly,  and  we  bowed  ourselves 
I  retired. 

uming,  went  through  the 
ecently  opened." 

k.pril  1895  my  father  was 
f  gratified  by  being  asked 
pose  Sir  M.  White  Ridley 
16  Speakership,  by  the 
I  desire  of  both  Mr  Bal- 
md  Sir  Matthew.  He 
on  April  8  : — 

li thread  and  I  have  conferred, 
shall  not  abuse  each  other  or 
her's  candidate.  The  Speaker 
it  given  us  a  most  charming 
tory  address,  quite  like  him- 
»o  when  Gladstone  and  two 
tions  of  Peels  have  passed 
it  almost  seems  time  for  me 
Uso." 

m  April  10  : — 

u  will  like  to  know  how  *the 
'  went  otf.  I  think  I  may 
t  vanity  say  it  was  a  distinct 
\.  I  have  been  overwhelmed 
3m])liments,  not  only  from  our 
de,  but  from  Tim  Healy,  who 
e  there  was  so  much  fun  and 

it,  and  Blake,  who  said,  *Sir 
Vlowbray,  why  don't  you  speak 
r  in  the  House?'     John  Burns 

had  almost  converted  him  ; 
Redmond,  that  I  /^afl? converted 
)r  Tanner,  &c.  Walter  Foster 
[le  they  were  all  delighted  on 
Veaflury  bench,  and  George 
re  said  it  was  the  best  speech  I 
ade  in  my  life.  The  House  was 
ne  all  through,  and  I  made  two 
-ee  distinct  hits.  Whitbread 
I  as  if  he  did  not  like  his  tjisk. 
would  have   been  amused,   too, 

*  perfect  ovation  '  1  got  at  the 
►n  —  members    of    our    House, 


those  who  were  in  the  Gallery,  all 
coming  up  to  congratulate.  People 
on  both  sides  said  I  had  the  honours 
of  the  day." 

He    and    his    candidate    no 
doubt  had  the  honours  of  the 
day ;  but  from  the  moment  Mr 
Gully  was   elected   my  father, 
as  be  has   said  in   a   previous 
article,   conceived   the    highest 
opinion  of  his   powers   and  of 
his    firmness    and    knowledge 
of    the    ways    of    the    House. 
When   the   time  came  for  the 
new   House    to    meet,   with    a 
majority     of      150     for     Lord 
Salisbury's    Government,     and 
feelings    were    divided    as    to 
whether    the    majority   should 
disregard  what  had  happened 
earlier  in   the   year   and   elect 
a  Speaker  from  among  them- 
selves,  my   father   exerted   his 
influence    strongly    in    favour 
of    the   constitutional    practice 
of    retaining    a    Speaker,   with 
the    result    that    he    had    the 
unique  experience  of  proposing 
as    Speaker,    in    August,    the 
candidate    he   had    opposed   in 
April.        There     was     nothing 
forced  or  insincere  in  what  be 
said  in  August,  as  Mr  Speaker 
Gully  had  won  golden  opinions 
from  him  by  his  management 
of  the  House  during  May  and 
June. 

He  has  already  mentioned 
having  presented  the  address 
from  Oxford  University  on 
her  Majesty's  Jubilee  in  1897. 
He  enjoyed  doing  so  extremely, 
and  was  delighted  with  the 
show  made  by  Oxford,  the 
deputation  (consisting  of  about 
thirty)  being  beaded  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  full  robes,  his 
train  borne  by  two  grandsons. 
Cambridge  sent  twenty,  headed 
by    the    Duke    of    Devonshire, 
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m  war.  He  said  he  had.  He 
len  in  the  navy,  and  served 
trenches.  His  Majesty  looked 
uiimated  and  pleased  during 
Ik  with  Wood  than  at  any 
time.      Then  he    asked  some 

Question  of  Sir  J.  Ardagh, 
ed  he  was  sorry  he  could 
e  more  of  us  as  it  was  a  very 
lay  (being  his  Accession  day 
een  years  ago),  and  he  had  to 

0  many  audiences.  Then  he 
hands  again  with  each  of  us 
tely,  and  we  bowed  ourselves 
id  retired. 

ituming,  went  through  the 
recently  opened." 

April  1895  my  father  was 
\y  gratified  by  being  asked 
opose  Sir  M.  White  Ridley 
bhe  Speakership,  by  the 
il  desire  of  both  Mr  Bal- 
and  Sir  Matthew.  He 
3  on  April  8  : — 

Tii thread  and  I  have  conferred, 
e  shall  not  abuse  each  other  or 
►ther's  candidate.  The  Speaker 
lat  given  us  a  most  charming 
ctory  address,  quite  like  him- 

so  when  Gladstone  and  two 
itions    of     Peels    have    passed 

it  almost  seems  time  for  me 

also." 

on  April  10  : — 

ou  will  like  to  know  how  Hhe 
1 '  went  otF.  I  think  I  may 
ut  vanity  say  it  was  a  distinct 
5S.  I  have  been  overwhelmed 
:ompliments,  not  only  from  our 
lide,  but  from  Tim  Healy,  who 
tie  there  was  so  much  fun  and 
n  it,  and  Blake,  who  said,  *Sir 
Mowbray,  why  don't  you  speak 
sr  in  the  House?'     John  Burns 

1  had  almost  converted  him  ; 
e  Redmond,  that  I  had  coiw^vied 
Dr  Tanner,  &c.  Walter  Foster 
me  they  were  all  delighted  on 
Treasury  bench,  and  George 
re  said  it  was  the  best  speech  I 
aade  in  my  life.  The  House  was 
me  all  through,  and  I  made  two 
iree  distinct  hits.  Whitbread 
d  as  if  he  did  not  like  his  task, 
would  have  been  amused,  too, 
3  *  perfect  ovation '  1  got  at  the 
on  —  members    of    our    House, 


those  who  were  in  the  Gallery,  all 
coming  up  to  congratulate.  People 
on  both  sides  said  I  had  the  honours 
of  the  day." 

He    and    his    candidate    no 
doubt  had  the  honours  of  the 
day ;  but  from  the  moment  Mr 
Gully  was   elected   my  father, 
as  he  has   said  in   a   previous 
article,   conceived   the    highest 
opinion  of  his   powers   and  of 
his    firmness    and    knowledge 
of    the    ways    of    the    House. 
When   the   time  came  for  the 
new   House    to    meet,   with    a 
majority     of      150     for     Lord 
Salisbury's    Government,     and 
feelings    were    divided    as    to 
whether    the    majority   should 
disregard  what  had  happened 
earlier  in   the   year   and   elect 
a  Speaker  from  among  them- 
selves,  my   father   exerted  his 
influence    strongly    in    favour 
of    the   constitutional   practice 
of    retaining    a    Speaker,   with 
the    result    that    he    had    the 
unique  experience  of  proposing 
as    Speaker,    in    August,    the 
candidate    he   had   opposed   in 
April.        There     was     nothing 
forced  or  insincere  in  what  he 
said  in  August,  as  Mr  Speaker 
Gully  had  won  golden  opinions 
from  him   by  his  management 
of  the  House  during  May  and 
June. 

He  has  already  mentioned 
having  presented  the  address 
from  Oxford  University  on 
her  Majesty's  Jubilee  in  1897. 
He  enjoyed  doing  so  extremely, 
and  was  delighted  with  the 
show  made  by  Oxford,  the 
deputation  (consisting  of  about 
thirty)  being  headed  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  full  robes,  his 
train  borne  by  two  grandsons. 
Cambridge  sent  twenty,  headed 
by    the    Duke    of    Devonshire, 
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Crimean  war.  He  said  he  had.  He 
waa  then  in  the  navy,  and  served 
in  the  trenches.  His  Majesty  looked 
more  animated  and  pleased  during 
his  talk  with  Wood  than  at  any 
other  time.  Then  he  asked  some 
casual  Question  of  Sir  J.  Ardagh, 
and  added  he  was  sorry  he  could 
not  see  more  of  us  as  it  was  a  very 
busy  day  (being  his  Accession  day 
aeyenteen  years  a^o),  and  he  had  to 
give  ao  many  audiences.  Then  he 
shook  hands  again  with  each  of  us 
separately,  and  we  bowed  ourselves 
out  and  retired. 

"Returning,  went  through  the 
Canal  recently  opened." 

In  April  1895  my  father  was 
greatly  gratified  by  being  asked 
to  propose  Sir  M.  White  Ridley 
for  the  Speakership,  by  the 
special  desire  of  both  Mr  Bal- 
four and  Sir  Matthew.  He 
wrote  on  April  8  : — 

"  Whi thread  and  I  have  conferred, 
and  we  shall  not  abuse  each  other  or 
each  other's  candidate.  The  Speaker 
has  just  given  us  a  most  charming 
valedictory  address,  quite  like  him- 
self ;  so  when  Gladstone  and  two 
generations  of  Feels  have  passed 
away,  it  almost  seems  time  for  me 
to  go  also." 

And  on  April  10 : — 

"  You  will  like  to  know  how  *  the 
speech'  went  off.  I  think  I  may 
without  vanity  say  it  was  a  distinct 
success.  I  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  compliments,  not  only  from  our 
own  side,  but  from  Tim  Healy,  who 
told  me  there  was  so  much  fun  and 
wit  in  it,  and  Blake,  who  said,  *Sir 
John  Mowbray,  why  don't  you  speak 
oftener  in  the  House  ? '  John  Burns 
said  I  had  almost  converted  him  ; 
Willie  Redmond,  that  I  Aa«?  converted 
him,  Dr  Tanner,  &c.  Walter  Foster 
told  me  they  were  all  delighted  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  and  George 
Lefevre  said  it  was  the  best  speech  I 
had  made  in  my  life.  The  House  was 
with  me  all  through,  and  I  made  two 
or  three  distinct  hits.  Whitbread 
looked  as  if  he  did  not  like  his  task. 
You  would  have  been  amused,  too, 
at  the  *  perfect  ovation '  I  got  at  the 
Carlton  —  members    of   our   House, 


those  who  were  in  the  Gallery,  all 
coming  up  to  congratulate.  People 
on  both  sides  said  I  had  the  honours 
of  the  day." 

He    and    his    candidate    no 
doubt  had  the  honours  of  the 
day ;  but  from  the  moment  Mr 
Gully  was   elected   my  father, 
as  he  has   said  in   a   previous 
article,   conceived   the    highest 
opinion  of  his   powers   and  of 
his    firmness    and    knowledge 
of    the    ways    of    the    House. 
When   the   time  came  for  the 
new   House    to    meet,   with    a 
majority     of      150     for     Lord 
Salisbury's    Government,     and 
feelings    were    divided    as    to 
whether    the    majority   should 
disregard  what  had  happened 
earlier  in   the   year   and   elect 
a  Speaker  from  among  them- 
selves,   my   father   exerted   his 
influence     strongly    in    favour 
of    the   constitutional   practice 
of    retaining    a    Speaker,   with 
the    result    that    he    had    the 
unique  experience  of  proposing 
as    Speaker,    in    August,    the 
candidate    he   had   opposed   in 
April.        There     was     nothing 
forced  or  insincere  in  what  he 
said  in  August,  as  Mr  Speaker 
Gully  had  won  golden  opinions 
from  him  by  his  management 
of  the  House  during  May  and 
June. 

He  has  already  mentioned 
having  presented  the  address 
from  Oxford  University  on 
her  Majesty's  Jubilee  in  1897. 
He  enjoyed  doing  so  extremely, 
and  was  delighted  with  the 
show  made  by  Oxford,  the 
deputation  (consisting  of  about 
thirty)  being  headed  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  full  robes,  his 
train  borne  by  two  grandsons. 
Cambridge  sent  twenty,  headed 
by    the    Duke    of    Devonshire, 
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of  military  salute — ^for  here  the 
laws  of  society  do  not  require 
you  to  take  off  your  hat  in 
Tvinter — and  puzzle  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  who  they  can  be, 
though  their  faces  are  familiar. 
Then  I  remember ;  but  she  looks 
so  different  in  her  furs,  and 
the  beard  which  he  allows  to 
grow  every  winter  and  shaves 
off  every  spring  works  such  a 
transformation,  that  it  requires 
a  mental  effort  to  rearrange 
one's  friends  here  from  season 
to  season.  For  a  long  time 
after  I  came  to  Canada,  I  could 
not  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that 
in  the  winter  it  was  peopled 
with  millionaires.  In  England 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
the  idea  of  furs  with  the 
wealthier  classes  exclusively, 
and  here  every  shopgirl,  in  her 
fur  coat  and  coquettish  little 
cap,  looks  like  an  heiress,  and 
every  business  man  like  a 
Russian  diplomat  or  a  Jew 
financier.  After  a  year  or  so  I 
became  accustomed  to  it,  and 
am  now  critical  on  the  subject, 
being  able  to  distinguish  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fur  at  a  glance. 

There  is  a  quick  scurry  along 
the  pavement  at  my  feet,  and  a 
small  boy  whirls  by  with  a 
whoop,  muffled  up  to  his  eyes, 
and  seated  on  an  old  soap-box 
ingeniously  fitted  with  runners, 
the  whole  equipage  being  drawn 
by  a  half-bred  collie,  who  is 
barking  vigorously,  and  evi- 
dently enjoying  himself  as  much 
as  his  master.  In  a  minute  or 
two  he  meets  a  rival,  and  then 
his  canine  nature  asserts  itself, 
and  the  two  disappear  in  a 
cloud  of  snow,  fighting  furi- 
ously, while  the  driver  stands 
on  his  head  with  his  little  moc- 


casins kicking  in  the  air.  How- 
ever, nobody  is  hurt,  and  the 
passers-by  hardly  turn  their 
heads.  Young  Canada  in  win- 
ter is  a  fascinating  study.  Here 
come  two  squat  little  figures, 
as  broad  as  they  are  long,  ap- 
parently exactly  the  same  size, 
about  two  feet  nine  by  two 
feet  nine.  In  their  small  buf- 
falo coats  and  otter  caps  they 
look  for  all  the  world  like  twin 
bear -cubs.  One  of  them  joy- 
ously pushes  the  other  over  in 
the  snow  and  rolls  on  the  top 
of  him.  Then  they  jump  up 
and  dust  themselves,  for  the 
snow  is  as  fine  and  dry  as  the 
sand  above  high-water  mark, 
and  their  mother  has  no  cause 
for  anxiety  about  damp  clothes. 
As  soon  as  I  enter  the  club 
I  am  greeted  by  a  pleasant 
warmth  from  within.  The  long 
low  dining-room  has  a  bright 
fire  burning  in  the  grate,  more 
for  the  sake  of  appearance  and 
association  than  for  any  real 
use,  because  the  thermometer 
(there  is  one  hung  in  nearly 
every  room)  shows  that  the 
temperature  is  nearly  TC  Fahr. 
In  fact,  it  takes  an  Englishman 
longer  to  get  acclimatised  to  the 
heat  indoors  than  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  outside.  But 
still,  after  a  year  or  two  he 
will  not  find  70°  excessive,  for 
one  consumes  carbon  very 
quickly  in  the  open  air,  be- 
tween the  latter  end  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  beginning  of 
April  The  hotels  are  probably 
heated  several  degrees  higher 
than  this.  After  breakfast  I 
have  to  "go  down  town "  to 
see  a  lawyer  on  business.  Be- 
fore I  have  been  in  his  office 
five  minutes  I  take  off  all  my 
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trousers,  and  moccasins  or  over- 
shoes. Nearly  all  of  them  wear 
Tam  o'  Shanters,  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  nationality  of  the 
game ;  but  figure  to  yourself  a 
Blackfoot  Indian  in  a  Tam  o' 
Shanter  I  And  yet  there  is  a 
rink  here  composed  entirely  of 
full-blooded  Iledskins  that  would 
make  some  of  your  very  best 
men  work  hard  to  beat  it. 
I  have  never  seen  any  curling 
in  tlie  old  country ;  but  I  fancy 
you  would  be  sore  put  to  it  to 
pick  out  a  team  that  could 
tackle  our  best  men  here.  You 
see  our  season  is  longer,  and 
we  get  more  practice.  Running 
down  between  the  rinks  are  long 
planks,  on  which  stand  the  spec- 
tators, almost  as  much  excited 
as  the  players*  themselves.  One 
end  of  the  long  barn  is  glazed 
across,  and  behind  the  glass 
are  more  spectators  and  more 
players,  the  latter  busily  en- 
gaged in  changing  their  out- 
door gear  by  the  stove.  But 
standing  about  is  cold  work, 
even  when  you  have  a  plank 
between  your  feet  and  the  ice, 
so  that  I  do  not  linger  long  after 
delivering  my  message,  and  re- 
trace my  steps  towards  the 
town.  There  is  one  feature  of 
the  scenery  that  even  now  comes 
on  me  with  a  sort  of  surprise, 
the  deep  intense  blue  of  the 
cloudless  sky, — a  blue  that  is 
more  suggestive  of  Italy  and 
the  Mediterranean  than  of  a 
wide  waste  of  snow.  Some  day 
when  I  have  "made  my  pile," 
and  am  as  rich  as  Fortunio,  I 
will  build  me  a  lordly  winter- 
garden,  roofed  in  with  glass, 
and  I  will  stock  it  with  tropical 
plants,  and  birds,  and  a  bee- 
hive with  real  live  bees.    Then  I 


will  bask  therein,  like  Th^ophile 
Gautier  a  hero,  and  gaze  at  the 
sky,  and  dream  that  I  am  in  a 
land  of  eternal  summer.  Mean- 
while I  am  anxious  to  get  back 
to  lunch. 

The  club  is  crowded  to-day, 
for  the  "  bonspiel "  is  on,  and 
the  curlers  and  their  friends 
liave  been  pouring  into  town 
for  the  week,  so  that  the 
lavatory  walls  are  decorated 
with  brooms,  and  the  hat-pegs 
with  "Tammiea"  The  talk  is 
of  "in-tums"and  "out-turns," 
of  "  wicks  "  and  "  tee-weights," 
of  "skips"  and  "leads" — ^you 
would  think  the  whole  city  was 
curling.  Their  appetites  are 
enormous,  and  the  fare  is  good, 
for  game  of  all  sorts  oan  be 
frozen  early  in  the  winter,  and 
will  keep  till  the  following 
spring.  Canvas  -  back  duck 
can  be  bought  here  in  the  fall 
for  Is.  2d.  apiece, — ^in  New  York 
you  would  pay  16a  or  17s.  If 
you  are  a  sportsman,  you  oan 
go  out  and  shoot  them  for  your- 
self within  a  few  milea  The 
prairie  chicken,  a  species  of 
grouse,  is  as  plentiful  as  an 
iniquitous  system  of  legislation 
will  permit,  and  a  bag  of  snipe 
running  into  three  figures  is  not 
luicommon.  Moose,  too^  and 
wapiti,  can  be  killed  in  a 
journey  of  a  few  hours  from 
where  we  are  sitting. 

My  stay  in  town  is  short,  so 
I  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
running  about  from  one  office 
to  another,  and,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sit  in  a  room  for  any 
length  of  time  in  furs  and  over- 
shoes, and  equally  impossible  to 
walk  a  hundred  yards  without 
them,  each  separate  visit  entails 
a  good  deal  of  dressing  and  un- 
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dressing.  Later  on  I  have  a 
call  or  two  to  pay ;  but  after- 
noon teas  run  in  pretty  much 
the  same  routine  here  as  at 
home.  It  is  noticeable,  how- 
ever, that  the  fair  sex  manage 
to  walk  about  the  streets  on 
the  coldest  days  with  ordinary 
hats,  and,  by  some  mysteri- 
ous dispensation  of  Providence, 
their  ears  never  seem  to  freeze. 
It  may  be  owing  to  their  long 
hair;  but  certainly  in  weather 
when  every  man  you  meet 
wears  a  fur  cap, — ^from  the 
astrakhan  or  sea-otter  of  the 
bank  -  manager  down  to  the 
sheepskin  headgear  of  the  last 
Galician  immigrant, — you  will 
meet  a  daintily  dressed  damsel 
tripping  along  with  a  mere 
bunch  of  silk  and  feathers 
perched  on  her  glossy  curls. 

After  dinner,  instead  of  going 
to  the  theatre,  we  make  up  a 
party  to  the  big  skating-rink. 
This  is  an  enormous  building, 
with  a  sheet  of  ice  some  200 
feet  by  80  feet,  and  sitting  ac- 
commodation for  2000  or  3000 
peopla  There  is  an  important 
hockey-match  on  to-night,  and, 
consequently,  every  seat  is 
taken,  and  you  are  lucky  to  find 
standing  room.  Hockey  here  is 
as  superior  to  the  ordinary  game 
as  is  polo  at  Hurlingham  to  that 
of  Little  Pedlington.  The  great 
hall  is  brilliantly  lit  up  with 
electric  light,  and  the  applause 
that  greets  every  good  stroke  is 
fairly  deafening,  all  the  more  so 
because  one's  feet  get  cold,  and 
violent  stamping  promotes  circu- 
lation. The  two  opposing  teams 
contain  among  them  some  of 
the  finest  skaters  in  the  world, 


youths  who  have  been  trained 
to  the  sport  from  early  boy- 
hood, and  who  know  every  trick 
and  turn  of  the  game.  After 
an  hour  or  so  of  this  you  return 
to  the  club  for  a  quiet  smoke, 
"and  so  to  bed." 

The  sky  at  night  is  a  deep 
dark  blue,  and  the  stars  are  Uke 
dropping  balls  of  fire,  so  close 
that  they  seem  to  be  almost 
within  reach.  The  Northern 
Lights  look  as  if  a  titanic  paint- 
brush had  been  dipped  in  phos- 
phorescent flame  and  drawn  in 
great  bold  strokes  across  the 
heavens.  As  you  pass  the 
electric  lamps  you  see  very  fine 
particles  of  snow  caught  up  by 
the  wind,  and  glittering  high  in 
the  air  like  diamonds.  But  it 
is  a  cold  night,  and  you  are  not 
sorry  to  get  into  your  room. 
First  of  all,  you  take  a  blanket 
or  so  from  the  bed,  for  there  are 
people  in  Canada  who  sleep  all 
the  year  round  with  only  a 
sheet  over  them,  to  such  a  pitch 
of  perfection  have  they  brought 
the  heating  of  their  rooms. 
After  you  have  tucked  yourself 
in,  the  stillness  of  the  night  is 
broken  occasionally  by  a  report 
like  a  cannon.  Have  you  ever 
been  inside  a  bathing-machine 
when  a  mischievous  boy  threw 
a  stone  at  it  ?  And,  if  so,  do 
you  remember  how  you  jumped? 
When  the  walls  of  a  wooden 
house  crack  in  the  bitter  cold, 
the  effect  is  similar,  only 
magnified.  But  you  know 
what  it  means  here,  so  you 
only  draw  the  clothes  closer 
round  you,  thankful  that  you 
are  snug  and  warm.  And  so 
good  night. 
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his  knees  had  locked  stiff  the 
hand  let  him  go^  and  he  swa jed 
a  little  on  his  feet.  Theve  was 
a  soggestion  of  awful  stillness 
in  his  faoe,  in  his  moTemaitSy  in 
his  very  Toke  when  he  said 
'They  shouted' — and  inrolun- 
tarily  I  pricked  up  mv  ears  for 
the  ^oet  of  that  shoat  that 
would  be  heard  directly  throogh 
the  false  elfect  of  sQence.  ^There 
were  right  hundred  people  in 
that  ship,'  he  said,  impaliTig  me 
to  the  back  of  my  seat  with  an 
awfnl  Uank  starei  ^£i^t 
hundred  live  pe<^le,  and  they 
were  yelling  after  the  one  dead 
man  to  come  down  and  be  saved. 
^  Jump,  George  I  Jump !  Oh, 
Jump!"  I  stood  by  with  my 
hand  <»i  the  davit.  I  was  very 
quiet.  It  had  cofme  over  pitch 
dark.  Ton  couldn't  see  neither 
sky  nor  sea.  I  heard  the  boat 
alongside  go  bump,  bump,  and 
not  another  sound  down  there 
for  a  while,  but  the  ship  under 
me  was  fuU  of  talking  noise& 
Suddenly  the  skipper  howled 
''Mein  Gott !  The  squall! 
The  squall!  Shove  off!"  With 
the  first  hiss  of  rain,  and 
the  first  gust  of  wind,  they 
screamed,  ^  Jump,  George  ! 
Well  catch  you !  Jump!"  The 
ship  b^an  a  slow  plunge ;  the 
rain  swept  over  her  like  a 
broken  sea ;  my  cap  flew  off  my 
head;  my  breath  was  driven 
back  into  my  throat.  I  heard 
as  if  I  had  been  on  the  top  of 
a  tower  another  wild  screech, 
"  Greo-o-o-orge !  Oh,  jump ! " 
She  was  going  down,  down, 
head  first  under  me.  .  .  / 
"He    raised    his     hand    de- 


liberately to  his  faee^  and  made 
picking  motions  with  his  fingers 
as  though  he  had  been  bothered 
with  cobwebs.,  and  afterwards 
he  kx^ed  into  the  open  palm 
fcMT  quite  half  a  second  before 
he  blurted  out — 

"^^I  had  jumped  .  .  .'  He 
checked  himself,  averted  his 
gaze.  ...  ^It  seems,'  he 
added. 

"'His  clear  blue  eves  turned 
to  me  with  a  piteous  stare,  and 
looking  at  him  standing  before 
me,  dumfounded  and  hurt,  I 
was  oppressed  by  a  sad  sense  of 
resigned  wisdom,  mingled  with 
the  amused  and  profound  pity 
of  an  old  man  helpless  before  a 
childish  disaster. 

" '  Looks  like  it,'  I  muttered. 

"'I  knew  nothing  about  it 
till  I  looked  up,'  he  explained 
hastily.  And  that^s  possible 
too.  You  had  to  listen  to  him 
as  vou  would  to  a  small  bov  in 
trouble.  He  didn't  know.  It 
had  happened  somehow.  It 
would  never  happen  again.  He 
had  landed  partly  on  somebody 
and  fallen  across  a  thwart.  He 
felt  as  though  all  his  ribs  on  his 
left  side  must  be  broken;  then 
he  rolled  over,  and  saw  vaguely 
the  ship  he  had  deserted  up- 
rising above  him,  with  the  red 
side-light  glowing  large  in  the 
rain  like  a  fire  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  seen  through  a  mist.  '  She 
seemed  higher  than  a  wall ;  she 
loomed  like  a  cliff  over  the  boat, 
and — ^I  wished  I  could  die,'  he 
cried.  'There  was  no  going 
back.  It  was  as  if  I  had  jum[)ed 
into  a  well — into  an  everlasting 
deep  hole.  .  .  .'  " 


{To  be  contiRued,) 
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shocked;  but  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  come  round  the  corner 
at  the  critical  moment  to  wit- 
ness the  catastrophe  and  to 
overhear  the  remark.  And  I 
will  admit  that  I  was  rather 
pleased  than  shocked. 

Even  then  Jonah  tried  to 
shuffle  out  of  it. 

"  It  18  damp,  sir,"  he  said  with 
a  sickly  smile. 

"Yes,  damp  without  the  p^ 
Binns,"  I  answered  with  pur- 
posed brutality.  I  was  not 
going  to  let  off  a  beast  of  an 
undertaker  who  had  had  the 
impudence  to  take  my  measure. 

Alas  for  the  fallibility  of 
human  hopes!  There  reigns 
in  our  village  now,  no  longer 
as  imderstudy  but  as  legitimate 
proprietor  of  the  double  part  of 
parish  clerk  and  imdertaker, 
Urijah,  the  son  of  Jonah,  who 
at  once  marked  his  accession 
to  that  high  dignity,  and  gave 
a  notable  proof  of  his  filial 
affection,  by  gracefully  and 
successfully  "  undertaking  "  his 
father. 

"  The  flower  fadeth  "  is  what 
they  put  on  Jonah's  tombstone. 
Being  somewhat  dense  in  these 
matters,  I  could  not  see  the 
exact  application.  Nor  yet,  I 
think,  did  Job  Billing,  who 
does  see  most  things — ^when  he 
is  sober. 


"Summat  like  a  peony,  I 
reckons,  mister,"  he  said. 

"And  why  like  a  peony. 
Job?" 

"  Grate  red  face  and  not  much 
count  on  asides,"  he  replied. 

And  I,  seeing  that  the  man 
Job  was,  which  he  commonly  is 
not,  in  such  condition  of  mind 
or  body  that  he  might  be  able 
to  give  me  further  information, 
did  then  question  him  on  that 
other  point,  which  had  long 
vexed  my  mind. 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  origin 
of  these  names,  Job?  Why 
were  they  all  called  by  Bible 
names  ?  " 

"Whoy,  don't  yer  know, 
mister  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  and  I  pulled 
out  my  notebook,  not  always 
having  a  ready  memory. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  yer,  then.  This 
is  how  it  wor.  There  were  moy 
grandmother,  as  were  Jonah's 
grandfather's  sister ;  so  as  his'n 
grandfather  and  my  grand- 
mother were  brother  and  sister 
belike.     Do  yer  see  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

"And  his'n  name  were  Job, 
weren't  it?  Well,  that  were 
how  I  came  to  be  christened 
Job  myself,"  and  with  that  he 
gave  his  second  cousin's  grave 
a  pat  with  his  spade  and  walked 
away. 
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is  a  pert  echo  of  the  French. 
He  believes  that  he  is  a  dis- 
ciple of  M.  Lemaitre,  a  sorry 
Philistine;  but  really  he  is  a 
willing  pupil  of  that  amiable 
bourgeois  the  late  M.  Sarcey. 
And,  like  his  master,  he  can 
quote  Aristotle,  can  Mr  Walk- 
ley,  and  in  the  original  Greek. 
So  that  he  is  well  equipped  to 
pass  judgment  on  Mp  Pinero. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  regret  his 
vocation.  He  is  not  a  very 
good  critic  of  the  drama,  and 
we  feel  that  his  facile  wit  and 
quick  perception  might  have 
carried  him  further  on  the 
road  of  success  than  the  half- 
hearted appreciation  of  second- 
rate  plays  will  ever  carry  him. 
His  admirers  have  called  him  the 


modern  Lamb,  which,  of  course, 
he  is  not ;  but  he  is  an  intelli- 
gent journalist  who  is  far  above 
the  work  which  his  journals 
ask  him  to  perform.  Of  course, 
for  all  his  French  and  Greek, 
he  has  not  the  grasp  of  prin- 
ciples nor  the  wide  reading 
which  Mr  Archer  throws  away 
upon  an  ungrateful  task;  but 
if  only  there  were  a  theatre  to 
criticise  —  who  knows  ?  —  Mr 
Walkley  might  acquit  himself 
moderately  welL  However,  our 
English  theatre  has  found  in 
Mr  Clement  Scott  precisely  the 
critic  which  it  deserved,  and  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  un- 
grateful actors  have  permitted 
him  to  leave  the  "good  old 
Strand  "  and  cross  the  Atlantic. 
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"WHO   RIDETH    UPON   THE   WINGS   OF   THE   WIND." 


My  Grod,  who  makest  all  Thy  winds  to  blow, 
Whether  our  foolish  wills  desire  or  no; 
Thanks  be  to  Thee  that  this  is  so! 


Thy  sharp-wheel'd  chariot  from  the  shuddering  East 
Thou  drivest :  and  the  lowering  clouds  are  gone, 
And  the  keen  air  shines  clear. 
Smiting  like  fear ; 
And  every  man  and  every  trembling  beast 
That  Thou  dost  blow  upon 
Must  cry  to  Thee  to  cease. 
And  give  them  peace : 
But  Thou,  who  lovest,  heedest  not  their  moan. 
For  in  her  loathsome  lair 
Disease  sits  crouching  there, 
A  foul  and  spotted  thing,  more  dreadful  than  the  dead ! 
And  when  Thine  East  wind  rides 
Over  her  shrinking  sides 
She  shrieks  and  cowers,  and  all  her  hideous  power  is  fled  1 

Yea,  call  Thy  fierce  East  wind  and  bid  it  blow, 
And  it  shall  bless  us  so. 

And  Thine  the  stormy  breath  of  the  far  North, 
Where  ice-fields  glitter  and  where  snows  abide, 
And  all  the  fast-lock'd  seas  their  frozen  secrets  hide. 

Thence  do  Thy  winds  rush  forth. 
Proud  conquerors,  to  pile  the  cloudy  sky 
With  darkness,*  and  o'ershadow  the  dumb  Earth 
With  fear  lest  she  should  die. 
But  lo !  Thy  gentle  snows  descend,  and  keep 
Her  warm  and  covered  deep 
In  a  soft  sleep. 
Feeding  the  secret  sources  of  the  year's  appointed  birth. 

Yea,  call  Thy  strong  North  wind  and  bid  it  blow, 
And  it  shall  bless  us  so. 
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And  Thine  the  wild  West  wind,  that  from  the  seas 
Blows  the  wild  rain,  and  moist  abundant  showers 
Whose  jEruitful  hours 
Bring  the  warm  Earth's  increase. 
And  noons  of  lovely  joy  and  eves  of  peace ; 
When  the  green  fields,  refreshed,  smile  up  to  heaven, 
And  all  the  unclouded  night  to  the  bright  Moon  is  given. 

Call  forth  Thy  Western  winds  and  let  them  blow. 
That  they  may  bless  us  so. 

And  Thine  the  soft  breath  of  the  South,  that  glides 

On  tranquU-flowing  tides; 
And  moves  among  the  murmur  of  light  leaves. 
And  golden  tops  of  bending  harvest-sheaves ; 

And  through  the  garden  goes 
To  rifle  the  rich  bosom  of  the  rose 
Of  all  its  sweets,  and  wafts  away  the  prize — 
And  then  of  so  much  sweetness  faints  and  dies ! 
And  lives  again,  when  sunset  thrills  and  glows 
With  mingUng  hues  that  only  simset  knows ; 

And  laps  in  cool  delight 

The  star-enchanted  Night ; 

And  breathes  itself  away  in  whispered  sighs, 

And  so  of  its  own  sweetness  faints  at  last — and  dies, 

O  I  softly  let  Thy  South  wind  breathe  and  blow, 
Still  to  delight  us  so. 

Thus  shall  the  Earth  rejoice. 
Hearing  her  Maker's  voice 
In  storm  and  tempest,  or  sweet  airs  that  blow : 
While  all  Thy  winds  obey 
Thy  bidding,  night  and  day. 
Blessing  us  so. 

Ada  Bartrick  Bakeb. 
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^  ,,  I-*  ^T"^ '^  ?5^  i^rS  wTSch  the  firet  ghmpw  of 

„    ^  a^-ur  .£  **  ^    w«  Inh  «ew:   a   grave  oitiam. 


—  ^  .%-**«-    c*«rved  that  he  didn  teat  the 

y  ^  *  V«nr  -;^r*^^   rf^oa  bat  after  «»«nr^  *f^ 
^,  «.  !*  A^ye^^^*;    j^j^  ,^  it  »way  with  hm 
^.v-*-v  .-•  ?^-^-«^' ^!::::£    ^  a  loU  to  serve  for  h« 

-=  ",;:.v  --c— jL«f  ^  "^"^«  —  o'  r^ 


^^«.  nwt  ^    V-«».    ^*;^    3,  .««r  modem  wntonjs 


.T-.:»"*«»'**ft*:    ^ionbtedlr  Thackeray.     He 
r  w.-'i  -*'■    ^''^-^  ^^    ^^  in'  it.     When  Hany 


r^  ,•  *  ^-i  *:"'^Twi'^*   ?S^ton  comes  to  l^^ 
^  ■*"  '^Tt^    Si  *wa  with  Mr  Draper  at 


•  *».'^»^**r^^   ■a*^«    '—-  ^ 


*  m 
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the  Cook.     That  efitablishment^ 
however,  must  have  been  oon- 
ducied   on  somewhat  di£Perent 
principles  in  George  IL's  reign 
from  those  which  governed  it 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria, 
for    Mr    Draper    had    ordered 
what    he    called    ''an    elegant 
collation  there"  beforehand,  a 
thing   unknown   at   the   Cook 
when  the  plump  head -waiter 
held  sway.     In  'Vanity  Fair' 
Dobbin    and    George    Osborne 
ctine  at  Slaughter's  in  St  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  a  house  which  seems 
in  Cohnan's  time  to  have  been 
much     used     by     Frenchmen. 
There    he    and    Mr    Chopper, 
Osborne's  head-clerk,  and  the 
two    ensigns,     Spooner     and 
Stubble,  have  "a  famous  din- 
ner "  together,  before  the  officers 
depart  on  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign.   When  Dobbin  revisits 
the  house  after  ten  years  in 
India,    John,    the  old   waiter, 
receives  him  as  if  he  had  only 
left  the  day  before,  and  sup- 
poaes  he'U  have  a  roast  fowl 
for  his  dinner.    These  faithful 
old  waiters  at  these  old  taverns 
'^^garded  regular  customers  as 
hiends,  and  practised  much  the 
same  familiarity  with  them  as 
Uie  old-fashioned  man-servant 
^^  with  his  master's  family 
in  which  he  had  lived  perhaps 
^f  a  century,  and  for  whom 
ho  would  have  died.     In  '  Pen- 
dennis'  we  have  Dick's  and  the 
Albion.     Of  Dick's  Thackeray 
?^®ni8  to    write    with   special 
interest,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
lavourite  resort  of  his  own  in 
^ly  days ;  and  Dick's  too  had 
itshiatory.     Steele  tells  us  of 
a  visit  to  it  with  some  country 
friends,  who  were  so  punctilious 
*oont  etiquette  and  precedence 


that  he  thought  he  should  never 
have  got  them  into  the  narrow 
crooked  passage  leading  to  the 
coffee-room,  which  was  only 
pulled  down  the  other  day. 
This  was  in  1709,  and  thirty 
years  afterwards  Horace  Wal- 
pole  mentions  Dick's  as  a  house 
where  new  poems,  plays,  and 
pamphlets  might  be  seen. 

The    room,   looking  oat   oo 
Hare  Court  and  its  plane-trees, 
remained  quite  nnaltefed  to  the 
last.    Here  we  may  {Mcture  to 
ourselves  Cowper,  them  a  Tem- 
plar, lounging  in  to  breakfast  in 
his  morning  gown,  and  think- 
ing over  lus  next  Yillager — the 
name  by  which  he  signed  his 
papers    in    the    *  ConncNSBOTr.' 
Here  the  two  journalists^  Jack 
Finucane  and  Mr  Trotter,  ^cat 
their  mutton"  indth  Mr  Bun- 
gay, the  publisher,  to  arrange 
about  the  new  paper,  the  *  Pall 
Mall  Oazettei'    The  three  drank 
two  bottles  of    port    between 
them,  and  each  man  had  two 
large  glasses  of   brandy-and- 
water  afterwarda    It  was  from 
Dick's  that  young  Mr  Dawkins 
of  the  Inner  Temple  had  hib 
grill  sent  up  for  breakfast  after 
a  night  out  with  Mr  Blewitt 
a  habit  of  which  Mr  Deuoeioe 
availed    himself   to  make  the 
young  man's  acquaintance^ 
ceeding  in  the   end  in 
ping  him  of  every  penny 
cheating  his  confederate  «i  -x 
same  tima     But  more  of  hkki 
later  on. 

Captain    Strong,   in  <j^ 
dennis,'     when     bmitt^    .^ 
bailiffs  in  Shepherd's  J^ 
to  slip  out  by  a 
go   to    the   play,  ail 

the  Albion,  a  noted 

Drury    Lane,     pjfc  j^J^ 
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THE   WAR   OPERATIONS   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. — II. 


BY  A   MILITARY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


The  "theatre  of  the  war" 
has,  from  the  commenoement 
of  the  campaign,  been  situate 
in  northern  Natal ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  November  it  had 
extended  to  Cape  Colony,  where 
it  touches  the  boundary  of  the 
Free  State  on  the  west,  with 
the  entire  breadth  of  that 
country,  about  300  miles  in 
extent,  separating  it  from 
Natal 

It  had  been  apparent  from 
the  first  that  the  strategy  of 
the  campaign  would  move  in 
this  direction.  Cape  Town  was 
the  first  port  of  call  for  the 
transports;  there  was  direct 
railway  communication  between 
it  and  Kimberley  or  Pretoria, 
which,  although  it  was  certain 
to  be  interrupted  the  farther  it 
was  from  Cape  Town,  would 
still  be  available  from  thence  to 
within  almost  striking  distance 
of  the  Transvaal — say,  for  500 
milea  The  mountains  which 
enclose  the  Free  State  on  the 
east  are  left  behind.  The  only 
obstacle  then  between  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Free  State 
is  the  Orange  river,  a  mighty 
flood  at  times,  now  low,  flowing 
through  several  snag -encum- 
bered channels,  between  great 
banks  of  sand  and  mud,  spanned 
by  substantial  bridges  which,  if 
they  were  found  to  have  been 
destroyed,  could  soon  be  ren- 
dered passable  for  troops. 

The  country  through  which 
the  Orange  river  flows  is  flat, 
stony  veldt,  with  numerous  scat- 


tered koppjes  :  it  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Soudan,  the  chief 
diflPerence  being  that  the  one  is 
stony  sand,  the  other  stony 
veldt.  Farms  are  scattered 
widely,  each  house  substantially 
built,  surrounded  by  gum-trees. 
From  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Free  State,  as  far  north 
as  Pretoria,  the  veldt  is  well 
adapted  for  the  movements  of  a 
British  force  provided  with 
cavalry  and  field  artillery :  the 
transport,  which  would  be 
mules  and  oxen  drawing  light 
waggons,  could  move  parallel 
to  the  column  almost  every- 
where, and  subsistence  for  the 
cattle  is  invariably  to  be  found 
by  the  wayside.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  unsuited  to  Boer 
tactics,  which  depend  largely  on 
the  existence  of  boulders.  An 
advance  through  the  Free  State 
would  be  self-supporting  to  a 
large  extent :  the  farms  there 
are  larger  and  better  stocked 
than  are  those  in  the  north- 
west of  Cape  Colony  or  in 
the  Transvaal  Again,  from 
a  strategic  point,  an  advance 
from  the  west,  threatening 
Bloemfontein,  would  be  al- 
most certain  to  detach  a  large 
number  of  Boers  round  Lady- 
smith  ;  for  with  Bloemfontein 
in  our  hands  we  should  be 
on  the  direct  line  to  Pretoria, 
250  miles  distant,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cut  the  communications 
with  their  base,  the  country 
before  us  being  level  and  open, 
with    no    obstacle    except    the 
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The  "theatre  of  the  war" 
has,  from  the  oommencement 
of  the  campaign,  been  situate 
in  northern  Natal ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  November  it  had 
extended  to  Cape  Colony,  where 
it  touches  the  boundary  of  the 
Free  State  on  the  west,  with 
the  entire  breadth  of  that 
country,  about  300  miles  in 
extent,  separating  it  from 
NataL 

It  had  been  apparent  from 
the  first  that  the  strategy  of 
the  campaign  would  move  in 
this  direction.  Cape  Town  was 
the  first  port  of  call  for  the 
transports;  there  was  direct 
railway  communication  between 
it  and  Kimberley  or  Pretoria, 
which,  although  it  was  certain 
to  be  interrupted  the  farther  it 
was  from  Cape  Town,  would 
still  be  available  from  thence  to 
within  almost  striking  distance 
of  the  Transvaal — say,  for  500 
milea  The  mountains  which 
enclose  the  Free  State  on  the 
east  are  left  behind.  The  only 
obstacle  then  between  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Free  State 
is  the  Orange  river,  a  mighty 
flood  at  times,  now  low,  flowing 
through  several  snag -encum- 
bered channels,  between  great 
banks  of  sand  and  mud,  spanned 
by  substantial  bridges  which,  if 
they  were  found  to  have  been 
destroyed,  could  soon  be  ren- 
dered passable  for  troops. 

The  country  through  which 
the  Orange  river  flows  is  flat, 
stony  veldt,  with  numerous  scat- 


tered koppjes  :  it  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Soudan,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  the  one  is 
stony  sand,  the  other  stony 
veldt.  Farms  are  scattered 
widely,  each  house  substantially 
buUt,  surrounded  by  gum-trees. 
From  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Free  State,  as  far  north 
as  Pretoria,  the  veldt  is  well 
adapted  for  the  movements  of  a 
British  force  provided  with 
cavalry  and  field  artillery :  the 
transport,  which  would  be 
mules  and  oxen  drawing  Ught 
waggons,  could  move  parallel 
to  the  column  almost  every- 
where, and  subsistence  for  the 
cattle  is  invariably  to  be  found 
by  the  wayside.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  unsuited  to  Boer 
tactics,  which  depend  largely  on 
the  existence  of  boulders.  An 
advance  through  the  Free  State 
would  be  self-supporting  to  a 
large  extent :  the  farms  there 
are  larger  and  better  stocked 
than  are  those  in  the  north- 
west of  Cape  Colony  or  in 
the  TransvaaL  Again,  from 
a  strategic  point,  an  advance 
from  the  west,  threatening 
Bloemfontein,  would  be  al- 
most certain  to  detach  a  large 
number  of  Boers  round  Lady- 
smith  ;  for  with  Bloemfontein 
in  our  hands  we  should  be 
on  the  direct  line  to  Pretoria, 
250  miles  distant,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cut  the  communications 
with  their  base,  the  country 
before  us  being  level  and  open, 
with    no    obstacle    except    the 
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cattle,  50  prisoners,  including 
a  Commandant  and  6  field- 
comets,  remained  with  us,  who 
lost  226  killed  and  wounded, 
the  Grenadier  Guards  losing 
85  of  that  total  A  fresh  case 
of  the  treacherous  abuse  of  the 
white  flag  is  reported:  Lieu- 
tenant  Willoughby,  seeing  it 
hoisted,  rose  to  receive  it,  and 
was  shot  down. 

This  action  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  purely  ofiPensive 
on  our  part,  and  though  the 
assault  of  so  strong  a  position 
is  terribly  costly  in  the  lives  of 
officers  and  men,  its  moral  effect 
on  the  enemy  should  be  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  tactical 
success.  It  becomes  yet  another 
lesson  that  the  British  soldier 
is  no  longer  a  thing  to  despise, 
a  man  who  runs  away  before 
Boer  valour;  that  he  can  and 
does  stand  up  to  his  enemy  in  a 
resolute,  cheery  way,  which  no 
amount  of  gallantry,  fine  shoot- 
ing, and  carefully  chosen  posi- 
tions can  intimidate. 

It  is  a  matter  for  reflection 
and  regret  that  each  hardly 
fought  victory  which  our  men 
have  won  was  not  followed  by 
the  absolute  rout  and  surrender 
of  the  beaten  foe, — that  our 
soldiers  did  not  reap  a  better 
reward  for  their  hard-earned 
bravery.  In  every  case  the 
Boers  have  escaped  with  little 
loss  after  the  actual  assault. 
Now,  it  is  laid  down  that  the 
defeated  enemy  must  not  be 
allowed  a  moment's  breathing- 
time  if  the  defeat  is  to  be  turned 
into  a  disaster:  he  must  be 
pursued  with  relentless  vigour, 
without  pause  or  rest,  be  ridden 
down,  harried  with  continual 
shocks,    and,   with   the   aid   of 


horse  artillery,  persecuted  till 
he  dropa  Yet  with  this  maxim 
before  us  we  find  the  Boers  after 
Talana  Hill  escaped  in  masses, 
disorganised  for  the  moment, 
but  with  sufficient  cohesion  left 
to  rejoin  the  columns  which 
were  moving  up  to  join  in  the 
fight.  At  Elandslaagte  dark- 
ness helped  them,  but  not  before 
sufficient  use  had  been  made  of 
the  white  flag ;  and  at  Belmont 
we  hear  of  a  badly  beaten  foe 
retreating  with  their  wounded 
to  another  position  in  rear,  where 
they  can  attempt  a  fresh  stand. 

That  this  has  happened  is 
not  the  fault  of  our  mounted 
men  :  the  reasons  for  it  are  not 
far  to  seek.  First,  The  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  were  in  too 
small  a  proportion  to  the  other 
arms.  Secondly,  The  country 
that  the  Boers  clung  to  was 
most  unsuited  to  mounted  ac- 
tion.  Thirdly,  Our  officers  and 
men  were  continually  deceived 
by  tricks  which  lent  themselves 
to  escape,  both  treacherous  and 
dastardly. 

After  Dundee,  when  in  full 
•flight,  the  Boers,  under  cover 
of  a  white  flag,  obtained  an 
armistice,  and  then  shelled  the 
18th  Hussars,  who  had  in  con- 
sequence checked  their  pursuit, 
— a  manoeuvre  which  led  to  the 
capture  of  the  squadron  and 
the  escape  of  forty  prisoners 
who  were  in  its  custody;  at 
the  same  time  the  guns  which 
we  had  got  into  a  position 
which  commanded  the  Boer 
line  of  retreat  ceased  firing  be- 
cause of  this  armistice  impos- 
ture, and  the  enemy  escaped 
annihilation.  At  Elandslaagte 
the  white  flag  was  raised  on 
three   occasions,  and  under  its 
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cover  many  men  escaped,  the 
approaohii:^  night  assisting 
them ;  and  at  Belmont^  afto* 
the  succeesfnl  abase  of  the  white 
flag,  the  majority  of  the  beatexL 
men  took  off  onder  covo*  of  the 
boulders  strewn  about,  wher* 
the  mounted  men  cooLd  hardlx 
follow.  In  this  case  the  cav^ 
airy  were  worn  out  with  ov^«"- 
work.  The  Boer  is  an  adept  ul 
running  away  whoi  he  has  had 
enough  of  it ;  he  is  mounted  •». 
a  rough>and>ready  pony,  used 
to  the  oountry,  knowing  a 
boulder  as  well  as  he  kziow^ 
his  master,  and  always  tko^lT 
to  dodge  ant-heaps  at  aoir-beflf 
holes,  which  are  evimrwhi»»: 
our  big  EngKsh  hones  \s^vl 
with  dismay  upon  faooLda^  and 
break  their  le^  in  the  ant-bear 
holes,  all  eagemeas  to  ^st  xa  & 
bit  of  level  gfxag.  Jua^  now 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rrfli*gi.  ^iia- 
banded  Icmg  agiex  would  '-yt 
priceless,  as  are  the  Mawazed 
VolunteersL  They  knew  -me 
country,  their  hcvaea  know  be 
and  the  ^  sKmngfi  ^  oi  the  Boezs 
is  thrown  away  en  than.  Onr 
mounted  men  ha^e  ▼«(  t^  jeara 
a  lesson  finom  tiMOL 

The  cidoniaca  mx^  niic  -linw 
to  recognise  tUiy  and  on  'Ikan 
November  the  Go^«iianeac  ao^ 
thorised  than  toraiiea  moajoanA 
force  amongst  tdhemaeivaai  ncy 
check  Boer  i»iim&  «.«&  num 
to  provide  hoi  ows  boeae  ami 
equipment,  the  eorpa  so  appmnc 
its  own  cffioenL 

As  was  expeete«L  de  xwsigVBn. 
Boers,  retiring  mmDiess^  frrnm. 
Belm<mt,  focmd  a  4»a7'*iiiefu: 
place  for  their  ddaeym^  ^arxiisi 
at  Gras  Pan,  sbiee  ^sailerC  3a^ 
slin,  about  mtisnat  mxlea  aArrh 
of  that  i^aee. 


ZL     T_ie 
shape    'i    &    inrsemiui^    ~vaii'^ 

our     iTJii-cft    Tr»E»     arTiii!an£: 
l3r&  <:£   lur  JTUift  2smL  Wi/m.  'iW 


much.  5ir  TTf»ffi.  kuL  imucn^r 
the  zuMtit  "VT«  ftaBsrvtfL  'iii*^ 
•SEp*:sefi  "nansniBi^'^st  -M^^Lxismr 
Birc  "me  3i#aa  if=s»^  'jrjusnnAT 
beninii  zcixsHt  jinitrtinir  vju<ci'e^ 
W3i=±i4r  'Eiear  "nufc  «ut  ▼two. 
the  <iBUitE3  mil  safaxeft  ik^>«t» 
TrtchuL  2f !•»  ir  ^H*  :-im»  */  -jjol 
:^eir  -v^sRr  i&L  if  i.  MUigifSL  «xr- 

TTMoa  9iixui  vuofi   iA^anMr   : 
thew-  -rsga*   ^aiX4^xr   ji    i.  nsao 

iiefL    uL    m   'Iter   *r*n    «:1K    >/' 
the  k^mote      inr  -ti*-^    r-s^-irs^st 

the   'tiO    MUf    'rt    ^Wr     tiK    i*.*?^ 

xruM     ^0sw^    -utci^n     cs«^'<k-     ^ 

1.     TTiT.      Wfl      -iU'     ^^^TV^ 

'leir.asi  fiBanrj^surrt^     T'3*' 
tinn  "T.ift  -r»-ifL  -iii^    -  §^%  t^    wc^tt^ 
Trtrk  ut  inr  v?u0c   ■^^^   ta»^  <-.,«« 
}!fearrr  i^»f«  .ii*n  •»«?»>  v-«rvi.   ^ 
si  "he  jTUi-ii* 


•rT,i»,-»>5*       <tf^ 


» - 


v,-.*«SO 


Iff*   ^p^unni'T  <<0t 


-*     'j 


iffn^-*^      ^      ^^-..-.a-r*^. 


■/      •^-  >«*> 
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numbers,  they  were  given  the  into  the  valley.     Their  practice 

order  to  retire  on  Molteno,  the  was  good,  their  shells  dropping 

guns  remaining  to  cover  their  and  bursting  on  the  roadway 

retreat.     The    enemy    brought  close    to    our    men,    yet    few 

their  guns  along  the  tops  of  the  were   hit.      Finally   the   Boers 

koppjes  and  followed  our  troops  gained   a   koppje  commanding 

on   the  road  below  for  miles,  the  road  at  closer  range,  and 

sending  shell  after  shell  down  from  this  position  opened  with 
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rifle-fire.  Seeing  that  the  situ- 
ation was  hopeless,  General 
Gatacre  collected  and  withdrew 
his  force  from  ridge  to  ridge  for 
about  nine  miles  under  the  fire 
of  the  Boer  guns,  which  were 
i^emarkably  well  served. 

Unfortunately    one    of    our 


own  guns  was  overturned  in  a 
deep  nullah,  another  sank  in  a 
quicksand,  and  both  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  troops  reached 
Molteno  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  10th,  after  some  thirty 
hours'  hard  work,  including  a 
desperate   engagement   lasting 
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led  across  the  river,  a 
ing  drowned  in  the  pas- 
ud  gained  the  enemy's 
But  the  position  was  un- 
1^  and  they  had  to  retire. 
HIS  probable  from  this 
ir  artillery  was  unable  to 
l0wn  that  of  the  enemy, 
^would  concentrate  itself 
Wt  or  both  of  the  points 
iiga  Qeneral  Hildyard 
Mmpted  to  force  the  east- 
|tt|  the  2nd  East  Surrey 
||t  occupying  the  rail- 
and  the  houses  in 
near  the  bridge;  and 
paring  to  advance 
ird,  when,  by  some 
accident  or  mistake, 
of  the  artillery  which 
sent  back  to  assist 
was  put  out  of 
The  disaster  seems 
been  caused  through 
Long,  in  command, 
be  within  effective 
so  advancing  close 
that  was  full  of 
surprised  the  guns 
firo  at  close  range, 
the  horsea  Brave 
made  by  officers 
to  drag  away  the 
were  wounded, 
Buller  would  not 
er  attempt.  They 
itable  shell  -  mark, 
troops  were  ordered 
w.  The  Boers  in 
6  force  made  several 
t  the  right  flank 
iral  movement,  but 
by  the  mounted 
piut  of  Gteneral 
brigade.  The  day 
y  hot  and  most 
the  troops,  whose 
excellent.  Ten 
abandoned  and  one 


lost  by  shell-fire.  The  losses  in 
General  Hart's  brigade  were 
very  heavy,  falling  largely  on 
the  1st  Inniskilling  Fusiliers 
and  1st  Connaught  Rangers, 
Colonel  Brooke  being  danger* 
ously  wounded :  the  2nd  Devon- 
shire regiment  and  the  Artillery 
also  suffered  severely.  The 
total  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  was  over  1100 
men. 


The  news  of  this  fresh  dis- 
aster dealt  a  severe  and  sud- 
den shock,  and  for  a  moment 
we  were  as  men  stricken  with 
an  unexpected  blow.  It  was 
but  for  the  instant.  Then  with 
one  accord  we  stood  up  to  face 
it.  The  Cabinet  Ministers  held 
a  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  when  the  intelligence  was 
received,  and  on  the  next  it  was 
announced  that,  as  the  cam- 
paign in  Natal  was  likely  to 
require  the  presence  and  un- 
divided attention  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  it  had  been  decided  to 
send  Lord  Roberts  to  the  Cape 
as  Commander-in-Chief  in  South 
Africa,  with  Lord  Kitchener  as 
his  Chief  of  the  Staff.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  military 
authorities,  the  Oovemment 
also  approved  the  employment 
of  volunteers  and  yeomanry. 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to 
say  that  as  soon  as  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  let  out  their  long-pent-up 
energy  the  nation  as  one  man 
sprang  to  arms.  Before  night- 
fall the  offers  of  service  had 
largely  exceeded  the  require- 
menta  The  competition  to  go 
to  the  front  was  embarrassing. 
The  feeling  among  the  Volun- 
teers was  one  of  pure  and  un* 
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ministration.     This  war   arises 
heoauae      tllft      T^»^«^»-^-^ — hs^ 
raised;  and  induced  the  Orange 
State   to   join   in  raising,  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of_it8  past 
history  and  to  its  present  _ia- 
terests,    the    flag...  of .  tyranny, 
corruption,  and  pf  deadly  hatred. 
ancT  Janimosity  to  this  country, 
it  wants  to  establish    a   dom- 
ination"""oyer   the   two .  British 
colonies^    and^eyen.  over  ^ -the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  to  eject 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 
The  only  alternative  to  our  as- 
cendancy being  completely  vin- 
dicated is  our  retirement  from 
the   country,    and  with   it   the 
relaxation  of  our  hold  on  other 
portions  of   our  empire,  which 
means  our  decline  in  the  scale 
of    nations.     Any    compromise 
which    left    to    the    Transvaal 
the  semblance  of  independence, 
would    enable    it   to   begin   all 
over  again  the  work  of  creating 
a   great  military   Power,  with 
an  accumulation  of  war  mate- 
rial and  the  pursuit  of  war  ma- 
chinations which  we  could  not 
interfere   with,    except   by   the 
renewal  of  hostilities  on  a  still 
larger  scale.     We   must  battle 
it  out  now  or  never.     To  com- 
promise would  be   to   abandon 
all  the  advantages  of  our  pres- 


ent greater  resources  in  men, 
arms,  and  money,  and  of  the 
isolated  position  of  our  an- 
tagonist, cut  off  while  hostilities 
last  from  all  except  surrepti- 
tious communications  by  sea. 
We  trust  that  there  will  be  no 
paltering  at  any  time  with  the 
tremendous  issue  which  lies  be- 
fore us.  It  is  a  struggle  which 
we  believe  will  collapse  at  no 
distant  period  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  foe. 

But  we  must  not  rely  on 
that.  We  have,  unfortunately, 
foes  at  home  in  the  shape  of 
a  Little  Englander  party,  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  which 
will  result  from  a  long  war,  the 
relaxation  of  national  resolva 
We  must  put  forward  all  our 
strength ;  and  if  there  is  some 
sense  of  indignity,  a  latent  feel- 
ing that  the  occasion  is  not 
worthy  of  the  effort,  we  at  all 
events  escape  the  imputation  of 
being  a  strong  Power  oppress- 
ing a  weak  one.  That  idea  has 
vanished.  We  are  confronted 
in  this  war  by  a  foe  of  unex- 
pected strength  and  resouroes, 
under  circumstances  which  ren- 
der it  of  literally  vital  import- 
ance that  we  should  prevail; 
and  we  must,  at  whatever  oost, 
stick  to  it  till  we  do. 
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SHOT,  SHELL,  AND  BULLETS. 


"Le  feu  est  tout,  le  rest« 
n'est  rien."  So  spoke  that  ab- 
solute master  of  war.  Napoleon. 
Such  words  a  hundred  years 
ago  were  rather  more  apposite 
to  a  genius,  a  seer,  a  prophet, 
than  to  the  eagle-eyed  general 
who  had  personally  proved 
again  and  again  the  power  of 
Varme  blanche  in  the  hands  of 
his  trusty  veterans.  But  the 
time  has  now  come  when  these 
words  may  be  taken  as  soberly 
stating  an  undoubted  and  in- 
controvertible fact.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  missile,  which  always 
had  its  place  in  war  as  long  as 
war  has  existed,  has  asserted 
its  ascendancy  until  it  liter- 
ally occupies  the  whole  field. 
Whether  or  no  cold  steel  will 
ever  lose  its  moral  power  is  not 
for  me  to  prophesy,  but  none 
will  deny  that  its  material 
effect  in  battle  has  practically 
passed  away. 

VOL.   CLXVIL — NO.    BIXII, 


Battles  being  won  and  lost, 
and  the  fate  of  nations  depend- 
ing, under  God,  on  this  same 
fire  so  eulogised  by  Napoleon, 
I  propose,  at  this  time  of  na- 
tional stress,  when  all  thoughts 
are  following  those  who  are  so 
nobly  contending  for  the  em- 
pire, to  set  forth  as  briefly  as  I 
can  certain  facts  explaining 
and  illustrating  the  nature, 
character,  and  properties  of  the 
projectiles  used  at  the  present 
day. 

The  first  point  to  which  it 
is  necessary  to  call  attention  is, 
that  there  is  no  special  scien- 
tific mystery  veiling  the  be- 
haviour and  effect  of  the 
modern  fire-impelled  projectile. 
It  is  quite  true  that  its  energy 
is  imparted  to  it  by  blazing 
gases,  which  start  it  on  its  jour- 
ney with  much  noise,  flame, 
and  shock  ;  but  the  flight  of  the 
most  modern  shell  or  bullet  has 
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very  mucli  in  coniiiioii  with 
that  of  the  smooth  stone  which, 
impelled  by  the  muscular  force 
of  the  shepherd  lad  of  Beth- 
lehem, was  the  immediate  means 
of  the  death  of  Goliath,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  sorely 
tried  Israelites,  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Moreover,  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  whole 
matter  is  not  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  f  the  ordinary  mail  in 
the  street,  provided  that  he  is 
made  aware  of  certain  control- 
ling facts. 

In  the  sacred  narrative  of 
the  death  of  Goliath  we  have 
three  essential  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  projectile  which 
David  used,  which  facts  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  fighting 
material  of  the  present  day. 
We  read,  David  ran  to  meet  the 
Philistine-^that  is  to  say,  he 
took  up  a  range  suitable  to  the 
missile  that  he  was  using.  He 
did  not  waste  his  energies  by 
attempting  to  obtain  an  effect 
at  an  impossible  range  —  nor 
did  he  come  unnecessarily  close  : 
at  the  right  distance  he  took  a 
stone  and  slang  it.  The  first 
and  all  -  important  point  in 
fighting  with  missiles  in  all 
ages  is  the  distance  at  which 
they  can  be  effectively  used. 

The  second  point  is  the  neces- 
sity of  so  controlling  the  missile 
that  it  will  strike  the  mark 
intended.  "David  smote  the 
Philistine  in  his  forehead."  Of 
supreme  importance  is  the 
accuracy  of  the  aim. 

But  neither  a  proi>er  choice  of 
the  range  nor  accuracy  of  aim 
will  produce  any  material  result 
unless  the  projectile  has  the 
energy  necessary  for  its  deadly 
work.     "The   stone   sank   into 


his  forehead,  and  he  fell  upon 
his  face  to  the  earth." 

Of  course  all  these  three  con- 
siderations are  interdependent 
The  effective  range  is  governed 
by  the  attainable  accuracy  and 
by  the  energy  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  flight.  The  neces- 
sary accuracy  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  energy  of  the 
pro j  ect ile.  Had  David  had  at  his 
disposal  a  more  powerful  missile, 
capable  of  piercing  the  Philis- 
tine's armour,  such  precise  ac- 
curacy would  not  have  been 
necessary, — he  need  not  have 
hit  the  unprotected  f(n:ehead. 
Again,  with  greater  accuracy 
he  might  have  slung  his  stone 
from  a  greater  distance,  always 
sujpposing  the  striking  energy 
to  be  sufficient  to  bring  the 
Philistine  to  the  earth ;  and  so 
the  problem  may  be  infinitely 
varied. 

But  now,  as  in  David's  time, 
the  three  desiderata  in  attack- 
ing an  enemy  by  the  use  of  pro- 
jectiles are  long  range,  accu- 
racy, great  effect.  There  are 
of  course  other  considerations, 
such  as  rapidity  of  discharge, 
which  is,  however,  closely  allied 
to  accuracy,  because  an  inac- 
curate weapon  may  compensate 
for  its  inaccuracy  by  the  rapidity 
wdth  which  it  delivers  its  pro- 
jectiles. Again,  mobility  is  of 
the  first  importance,  otherwise 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  engage 
the  enemy  when  and  where  de- 
sired, or  to  avoid  his  assault 
when  it  is  advisable  to  do  so. 
Nor  is  the  moral  effect  to  be 
despised.  A  battle  is  lost,  not 
because  so  many  on  the  losing 
side  are  killed  or  wounded,  but 
because  those  left  alive  and  fit 
for   fighting    are    demoralised: 
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a  missile  which  produces 
at  moral  effect  may  be 
or  to  another  which  is 
ly  more  deadly,  but  of 
the  moral  effect  is  small, 
ancient  times  the  great 
Ity  which  beset  the  man 
ought  with  missiles  was 
bck  of  energy  available, 
t  in  a  few  cumbrous  and 
icated  engines  which  were 
ised  for  sieges,  there  was 
rhe  muscular  strength  of 
iman  body  to  draw  upon, 
[lis  proved  utterly  inade- 
to  deliver  a  heavy  blow 
considerable  distance. 
"B  and  javelins  had  there- 
>  be  made  very  sharp,  and 
led  more  on  their  pierc- 
>wer  than  on  the  energy 
I  blow  struck.  And  this 
ig  power  was  easily  met 
interacted  by  the  use  of 
r. 

invention  of  gunpowder 
propellant  at  once  intro- 
an  entirely  new  state  of 
.  A  mere  thimbleful  of 
Qean  black-looking  stuff 
1  its  happy  possessor  with 
jre  than  the  strength  of 
h  for  sending  his  missile 
ig  through  the  vitals  of 
neniy,  armour  or  no 
r.  Indeed  if  the  armour 
ufficiently  thick  to  stop 
nderous  bullet  carried  by 
[uebuse,  the  blow  from  the 
was  quite  sufficient  to 
the  man-at-arms  clean 
horse,  when  he  became 
helplesa  The  fact  was 
he  arrow,  which  at  its 
id  a  velocity  of  some  250 
r  second,  was  sui)erse<led 
bullet  somewhat  heavier 


than  the  arrow,  and  travelling 
about  five  times  as  fast.  It 
had  therefore  fully  twenty-five 
times  the  energy,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  knock-down  blow 
was  twenty-five  times  as  great. 
It  is  as  well  to  explain  these 
two  terms,  velocity  and  energy. 
The  velocity  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  feet  traversed  in  a 
second.  Thus  a  cricket-ball  hit 
hard  travels  about  100  feet  per 
second,  which  is  about  the  rate 
at  which  a  carrier-pigeon  flies. 
A  golf-ball  may  start  at  150 
feet  per  second,  an  arrow  at 
250  feet,  a  pistol-bullet  at  750 
feet,  a  rifle-bullet  at  1500  to 
2000  feet,  and  so  on.  But  the 
energy  of  the  blow  delivered  by 
a  projectile  when  instantane- 
ously stopped  in  its  flight  is 
proportional  not  to  the  velocity 
but  to  the  velocity  multiplied 
by  itself  or  squared ;  so  that  if 
the  velocity  be  doubled  the 
energy  is  increased  fourfold. 
But  the  energy  is  directly 
derived  from  the  propellant, 
the  pinch  of  villainous  saltpetre. 
So  that  if  we  wish  to  double 
the  velocity  of  a  bullet  we  must 
produce  four  times  the  energy, 
to  obtain  which  we  must  in- 
crease the  charge  fourfold. 
And  we  cannot  have  energy 
forward  without  energy  back- 
wards, or  recoil.  If  we  take  a 
pistol  with  750  f.s.^  velocity, 
quadruple  the  charge,  and  give 
our  new  weapon  four  times  the 
length  of  barrel  for  the  gases  to 
expand  in,  we  get  a  rifle  with 
twice  the  velocity  obtained  by 
the  pistol,  or  1500  f.s. ;  but 
we  also  increase  the  recoil  to 
such  an  extent  that  if  a  rifle 
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for  some  200  years  nothing  was 
done  to  materially  improve  the 
musket  or  its  bullet,  although 
the  principle  of  rifling  is  at 
least  400  years  old  or  more. 

The   lack   of  range  and   ac- 
curacy of  the  musket  was  some- 
what  compensated  for  by  the 
introduction  of  the  smooth-bore 
field-gun.     This  weapon  was  at 
its  best  at  a  range  of  300  to  400 
yards,    when    it    discharged    a 
number  of  balls  some  ^-Ib.  in 
weight,  styled  grape-shot.  Thus, 
at  a  range  where  the  musket 
was    harmless,    the    field-gun 
could  deliver  as  deadly  a  volley 
as  that  from,    say,    two  dozen 
muskets.     Moreover,  the  grape- 
shot  had  at  close  quarters  quite 
energy    enough    to    dispose    of 
two   men   in   succession.      But 
circumstances  frequently  arose 
where   a   range  of   more   than 
400   yards   was    required,    and 
then  the  field-gun  had  to  load 
with  round-shot,  which  made  it 
efficient  up  to  1000  yards,   or 
more.     The  round-shot,  in  com- 
mon with  the  grape-shot  and 
all    spherical    projectiles,   after 
striking    the    ground,   behaved 
very  much  as  does  the  ordinary 
cricket  or  golf  ball.    It  bounded 
along  not  far  from  the  ground, 
though  occasionally  rising  if  it 
struck   some    stone   or    similar 
obstacle:    if    the    ground    was 
fairly  smooth,  it  would  sweep 
some     hundreds    of    yards    of 
ground,  knocking  over  several 
men  in  its  progress,  but  finally 
slowing  down  so  much   that  it 
could  not  only  be  plainly  seen, 
but  readily  avoided.     On  rough 
ground  the  round-shot  lost  much 
of  its   terror:  not   only  did  it 
sooner  come  to  a  stop,  but  it 
would   frequently  fly  over  the 


heads  of  those  against  whom  it 
was  aimed.  We  may  look  down 
upon  the  round-shot  now  as  a 
crude  and  primitive  missile  to 
load  such  an  important  weapon 
as  a  gun  with ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  average  round- 
shot  of  old  did  more  execution 
than  the  average  shell  of  the 
present  day, — for  though  the 
projectile  has  improved,  the  in- 
genuity of  man  in  avoiding  its 
effect  has  improved  at  a  greater 
ratio. 

But  at  its  best  the  old-fash- 
ioned field-gun  was  a  very  crude 
weapon,  and  its  spherical  pro- 
jectiles, like  the  musket-bullet, 
were  greatly  impeded  by  the 
resistance  to  the  air,  while  its 
accuracy  also  was  extremely 
poor.  Still  it  outlived  its  proto- 
type, the  musket,  some  years. 

It  was  not  till  after  the 
Crimean  war  that  the  smooth- 
bore musket  was  finally  super- 
seded by  the  rifle,  although  it 
had  been  known  for  centuries 
that  giving  a  spin  to  a  bullet 
enabled  it  to  get  through  the 
air  with  much  less  resistance, 
especially  when  the  bullet  was 
long  and  narrow,  as  was  pos- 
sible when  rifling  was  used : 
it  also  greatly  improved  its 
accuracy.  But  when  rifles 
came  into  general  use,  it  was 
realised  that  tlie  range  of  the 
infantry  small  -  arm  had  been 
quadrupled,  and  that  a  most 
deadly  fire  could  now  be  poured 
in  up  to,  say,  500  yards,  whilst 
some  effect  was  actually  pro- 
duced at  the  hitherto  unheard- 
of  range  of  800  yards.  It  was, 
therefore,  most  desirable  that 
the  field  -  gun  should  be  im- 
prove<l  in  range,  otherwise  the 
men  and  horses  would  be  liable 
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fences,  and  these  only  use  shot 
when  the  armour  opposed  to 
them  is  so  thick  as  to  be  im- 
penetrable by  the  best  and 
toughest  steel  shells.  Like  many 
other  comparatively  modern 
implements  of  war,  shells  were 
known  for  many  centuries 
before  they  came  into  general 
use.  How  long  ago  they  were 
used  in  China  is  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  but  they  were  certainly 
used  in  India  500  years  ago, 
and  have  been  used  in  Europe 
for  three  centuries  at  least. 
The  original  shells  were  simply 
hollow  spheres  of  cast-iron  filled 
with  powder,  a  hole  being  left 
for  the  insertion  of  the  fuse  or 
slow-match.  They  were  used 
almost  exclusively  in  siege 
operations,  being  lobbed  out  of 
a  mortar  or  howitzer  at  a  high 
elevation  with  a  very  small 
charge,  which  also  ignited  the 
fuse.  Theshell  was  thus  dropped 
into  the  enemy's  works,  where 
on  the  burning  out  of  the  fuse 
it  exploded,  throwing  its  frag- 
ments with  considerable  violence 
in  all  directions.  The  fuse  was 
for  a  long  time  the  weak  point : 
it  often  got  put  out  in  the  air, 
or  was  extinguished  on  striking. 
Again,  when  a  shell  fell,  there 
was  commonly  time  to  get  clear 
of  the  force  of  the  explosion 
before  the  fuse  burnt  out.  The 
fuse  which  satisfied  our  fore- 
fathers, and  which  was  in  use 
up  to  a  very  recent  date,  con- 
sisted of  a  tapered  plug  of  hard 
wood  with  a  hole  up  the  centre, 
filled  with  finely  ground  and 
tightly  rammed  gunpowder,  or 
with  a  composition  closely  allied 
to  gunpowder.  This  composi- 
tion, when  lighted,  burnt  fiercely, 
in    the    same    manner   as   the 


ordinary  squib  —  when  burnt 
through,  the  shell  burst.  If  it 
was  required  to  shorten  the  time 
of  burning,  the  end  was  simply 
sawn  ofi^,  or  a  hole  was  bored 
through  the  side  of  the  fuse,  to 
allow  the  flame  to  communicate 
with  the  powder  in  the  shell 
when  only  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  fuse  composition  was 
burnt  out.  But,  however  care- 
fully fuses  were  sawn  or  bored 
with  the  view  of  making  a  shell 
burst  directly  after  it  struck  thq 
object,  the  results  were  any- 
thing but  satisfactory :  the  shells 
would  either  burst  long  before 
they  reached  the  object,  or  some 
time  after  they  struck. 

Then  the  percussion-fuse  was 
devised,  which  explodes  a  shell 
immediately  it  strikes.  The 
usual  method  is  to  have  a  small 
weight  inside  the  fuse,  which  is 
held  in  its  place  until  the  gun 
is  fired :  the  consequent  shook 
releases  this  weight,  which  is 
then  free  to  fly  forward  on  the 
least  retardation  of  the  shell. 
On  the  shell  striking,  the  weight 
flies  forward,  hits  a  percussion- 
cap,  and  explodes  the  shell. 

It  was  doubtless  thought 
when  shells  with  percussion- 
fuses  were  first  introduced  that 
a  shell  bursting  close  to  a 
hostile  gun  would  of  necessity 
disable  it.  Not  only  was  this 
found  to  be  untrue ;  but  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  the 
gun  itself  or  its  carriage  has 
been  hit  by  a  shell  which  has 
duly  burst,  and  yet  no  harm 
has  resulted  to  the  gun.  Such 
an  incident  happened  during 
the  bombardment  of  Montmedy, 
and  is  narrated  by  Prince  Kraft. 
The  shell  from  a  heavy  fortress- 
gun  liit  and  left  a  graze  on  one 
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1  is  a  very  simple  matter : 
jimply  filled  with  powder 
1  as  it  will  hold,  and  the 
8  then  screwed  in  at  the 
Some  shells,  such  as  those 
in  the  naval  12-pounder, 
a  solid-pointed  head.     In 

case  there  is  a  hole 
gh  the  base  (correspond- 
►  the  bottom  of  the  bottle), 
gh    which     the     shell    is 

and  into  which  the  fuse 
s.     The  fuse  is  invariably 

of  metal,  and  acts  as  a 
For  completely  closing  the 

len  a  shell  bursts  the 
1  is  not  by  any  means 
itaneous.  After  the  igni- 
>f  the  fuse  the  bursting- 
8  of  the  shell  takes  some 
time  to  develop  sufficient 
ire  to  burst  the  shell. 
is  owing  to  the  compara- 

deliberate  way  in  which 
>wder  behaves  on  being 
d.  There  are  many  ex- 
es that  detonate  in  one- 
nth  of  a  second  or  there- 
8,  but  a  shell  charged  with 
>wder  will  take  some  five- 
andths  of  a  second  to 
The  time  does  not  ap- 
long;  but  if  the  shell  be 
Uing  at  1000  f.s.,  it  will 

moved    5   feet   from   the 

of     impact     before     it 

s.      If  the  velocity  be  as 

as  2000  f.s.,  the  shell 
lot  burst  till  it  has  gone 
et  from  the  point  struck. 
B  a  shell  which  glances  off 
>bject  struck  flies  from  5 
feet  in  the  new  direction 
B  exploding,  and  then 
8  well  clear  of  the  object. 
d  what  is  the  effect  of 
mrst  ?  Our  bottle-shaped 
breaks  up  into  fragments 


not  very  dissimilar  to  those 
into  which  a  glass  bottle 
breaks.  It  is  common  to  find 
the  base  of  a  shell  entire, 
though  it  sometimes  breaks 
into  two  or  three  piecea  A 
bottle  behaves  in  much  the 
same  way.  The  sides  break 
up  very  unevenly ;  there  are 
some  large  splinters,  each  one 
constituting,  say,  one -twelfth 
of  the  original  shell,  whilst 
there  are  some  tiny  fragments 
smaller  than  a  pea.  The  head, 
like  the  base,  sometimes  remains 
entire,  and  sometimes  breaks 
into  two  or  three  pieces.  The 
distribution  of  the  fragments 
depends  in  the  first  place  on 
the  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  shell  at  the  instant  when 
it  burst.  Most  shells  in  the 
field  are  exploded  by  striking 
the  ground.  If  the  ground  be 
hard,  and  the  range  be  moder- 
ate, so  that  the  shell  is  not 
falling  at  a  very  steep  angle, 
it  rebounds  from  the  ground, 
commonly  turning  to  the  right 
as  it  does  so,  and  bursts  when 
it  has  risen  a  foot  or  two.  The 
effect  of  the  burst  is  that  the 
head  and  base  continue  to 
travel  in  the  same  direction 
that  the  shell  was  taking  be- 
fore it  exploded — that  is,  they 
continue  to  rise  sharply.  The 
head  goes  somewhat  faster  than 
it  did  before,  the  base  some- 
what slower.  The  pieces  from 
the  walls  are  thrown  to  either 
side  of  the  new  track  of  the 
shell,  at  varying  angles  and 
at  various  velocities.  But  all 
continue  to  travel  onward  with 
about  the  same  velocity  at 
which  they  were  going  when 
the  shell  burst.  The  result  is 
that     the     fragments     diverge 
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bullets  on  every  square 

within  this  circle.  At 
yards  from  the  point  of 
i  the  diameter  of  the 
)  hol<lin^  all  the  bullets 
d  Ihj  14  to  17  yards,  and 
>  would  l)e  only  about  one 
t  on  each  sijuare  yard.  In 
first  case  with  the  shell 
:in^  50  yards  short,  a  man 
ling  up  would  be  hit  in 
»  or  four  places ;  but  if  it 
)  100  yards  short,  only 
t  two  men  out  of  three 
d  l>e  struck  by  one  bullet 
If  the  target  consisted 
16  row  of  men  standing  a 

apart,  eight  would  l)e  hit 
le  first  case  and  eleven  in 
second ;    but   if    the    men 

lying  down,  the  shorter 
b  wouM  l)e  the  Injst,  as 
I  six  men  would  l)e  hit, 
list  three  or  four  at  the 
ter  distance.  The  bt»st 
at  for  shrapnel  is  natunilly 
ml)er  of  ranks  of  men,  say 
vanls  apart :  the  bull<;ts 
h  ])ass  over  the  heads  ol' 
3  in  front  will  strike  th<)s<; 
ar.  A  group  of  men  oilers 
ixcellent  target,  whilst,  on 
>ther  hand,  a  single  lin«t  of 
nishers  or  single  rank  man- 

a    tn*ncli    alfords  a   v«'rv 

target.  Where  the  targ<rt 
small  one,  such  as  a  group 
nen     manning    a    gun,    ili* 

should     Imj     burst     fjiiilv 
•  up:  but  wli».*n   tli»'  ••iHiov 
scalt^Mvd.   as    in    a    r«t|t  ^i 
fiis*.*    niav    Ih?    s''t    to    1/mi.» 
x*V   with    ;idvalitag«*. 

WiJid  Ml"  !\s«»  i  ^  di'i'.ii .1  J'!'  .- 
li»?  fuM*  it-i''!!.  on  vJii'  I  ., 
1j  (1»-|»«m'I-.  1  '•'  I"  "•'  'i'- 
iiiiil.ir    *o   ili.i'    '/t    »'.•       v 

niiii     ''»     «:olir^  -'*"-i<     f.;^. 


bums  away  wliilst   the  shell  is 
flying     through    the    air,     aJitl 
when    the    flame    comes    to    a 
certain  point,   which   is  in  this 
instance  a  little  pellet  of  pow- 
der,  the  position  of  which  can 
be  varied  at  pleasure,  the  ilasli 
ignites  the  pow<ler  and  iires  tii« 
shell.     By  moving  a  ring  oji  lii> 
fuse   the   position   of   tin*    liili* 
powder  pell(*t  <5an  U*  alliM«-<i   .* 
desired,  an< I  thus  ihf  ti lilt  ot  tij> 
bui'st  of  the  shell   ih  goM'.rut-' 
But  the  train  of  <;oiiip<ini;  i>>i     i 
(mly  some  four  iuohi;.-   \*n,r    aii- 
whilst  this  is   biiriiiii^'   on     i,, 
shell  go<*s  loon  yaidh       r,'-  i.i. 
one  inch  of  ooiii)/'i>^iw<M     t.  ^,. 
sents  lOOO  vai'i.-.  iim;  'm-,  .i.n 
of  an    iiicli     MM)    v.^k.  i 

ilurri«^l 


glJllllt:l 
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Ill- 


Ill 


1 : 1 


1*1., 


only  one  li-nt  li  o!  .li 
the  sIh'II    )#(-<oiiti .     i..i< 
go<Kl    pr;i(-ii(,<     i.<    "i'l;',! 
vary  lii.s  ;-.<•» '  n.;'  n.  ,, 
tliirtii'ili    'ft    .ki     ii.' 
with    slit't..    .bii' 
past  Jiiiii    I.    I. -I 
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r  efiPeotive  at  its  extreme 
,  because  the  difficulty 
reoting     the     fire    is    so 

And,  as  far  as  present 
ence  extends,  even  the 
rifle  can  do  little  at  2000 

At  1500  to  2000  yards 
l-gun  can  deliver  an  ex- 
ly  efficient  shrapnel  fire, 
easy  to  get  the  range  at 
[istance,  because  the  fall 
oh  shell  can  bo  clearly 
and  tho  accuracy  being 
mt,  tho  shell  may  be 
d  to  go  very  close  to  tlie 
laid  for.  The  velocity  of 
nllets  is  high,  and  as  the 
approaches  the  ground 
small  angle,    the   bullets 

along  the  ground  more 
I  horizontally,  covering  a 
arable  depth.  As  the 
increases,  the  difficulty  of 
g  increases  greatly.  In 
ret  place,  it  is  very  diffi- 
o  see  the  enemy.  I  re- 
er  an  instance  on  our 
ce  -  ground  at  Okehamp- 
vhen  a  battery  of  field- 
was  being  tested  in  com- 
n  with  a  battery  of 
Bers  at  a  target  repre- 
g  a  field-redoubt  manned 
tnmies,  who  showed  more 
d  and  shoulders  than  the 
ever  do.  The  range  was 
3ut  much  less  than  4000 
Both  batteries  fired 
all  the  rounds  allowed 
it  sending  a  shell  near 
enemy."  They  both  mis- 
i  row  of  stones  or  some 
leceptive  appearance  for 
ads  of  the  "  men  "  man- 
he  parapet.  Even  when 
3Ject  is  clearly  seen,  the 
Ity  of  ranging  is  greatly 
ced,  for  it  is  much  more 
It  to  locate  the  fall  of  the 

Then   the   time -fuse  is 


getting  to  the  end  of  its  tether 
and  burns  irregularly,  added  to 
which  the  gun  begins  to  be 
inaccurate,  so  that  when  the 
range  has  been  obtained  and 
the  gun  correctly  laid,  the  shell, 
owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
gun,  may  after  all  go  wide  of 
the  mark.  Again,  the  velocity 
of  the  bullets  is  small,  and  the 
shell  having  lost  velocity  but 
retaining  its  spin,  scatters  the 
bullets  widely.  Finally,  the 
shell  has  such  a  steep  angle  of 
descent  that  most  of  the  bullets 
plunge  down  from  the  place  of 
burst,  which  is  some  30  feet 
high  or  more,  and  stick  into  the 
ground  instead  of  sweeping 
along  it.  Our  fuses  burn  up 
to  about  4000  yards'  range,  and 
tlie  trials  that  have  been  made 
at  long  ranges  with  field-guns 
show  conclusively  that  the 
effect  obtained  at  ranges  ap- 
proaching 4000  yards  is  so 
unsatisfactory  that  very  little 
is  likely  to  be  gained  by  having 
a  special  fuse  to  burn  longer 
still.  The  longer  a  fuse  burns 
the  more  irregular  it  is,  and  our 
existing  fuse  would  be  spoilt 
by  trying  to  make  it  burn 
longer.  If  long-range  fire  of 
shrapnel  is  desired,  a  new  fuse 
is  necessary. 

But  could  not  greater  range 
be  obtained  by  giving  more 
velocity  to  the  shell,  just  as  the 
magazine-rifle  has  extended  its 
effective  range  owing  to  its  high 
velocity  ?  Well,  remember  that 
the  Ijee-Enfield  bullet  is  only 
half  the  weight  of  the  Martini 
bullet.  If  the  field-gun  shell  is 
to  lose  half  its  weight,  it  will 
have  to  i>art  with  more  than 
half  its  bullets,  which  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  alternative 
would  be  to  increase  the  weight 
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<M  ijrainHC  7   i-w^^  for  "lie  rirui- 
jTin.  Ami  in  -irrdirr  ".v  z^z  ^  bi^j. 


"vizii  Mjxnsi  zhirr^  i-fjr-zr  bnlleciw 

« 

The  ^'iCfirsurv.  r^rr.trnrnz  '^•h^:- 
oi^j.  Aziii  4zi^l»i  Iff  'ies«z»rii":  re- 
rained  TrLtii  "iie»e  z^i^is  a*  .>«>.••> 

rr.M  th»^  ■jOfnrr.'jD.  •hell  oc  the 
oataL  ;f in  h.A*  Arji-'at  1»>*.»  vat*!* 
longer  rwi^  thAn  ^hAS  'jd  the 
heui-^n.  R-i:  *hrapael  is  f^r 
•he  hies*  proj«=ctiIe  in  the  tieLL 
Add  rhe  fii»;  oc  the  shrapnel 
for  the  naval  gun  •>nly  bams 
to  4 ->*>,»  varda.  as  the  inopease  o^ 
velocirv  from  1->S*>  f.3^  to  22»» 
f.^  caones  sach  an  incr«aae  in 
the  rate  of  homing  that  the 
fiwe  biinw  oat  5«»ner.  More- 
over, the  re^ularitv  of  the  fuse 
H  not  so  ^'XxL  when  thus  tireil 
vfc'ith  ver%"  high  vel'X-ity.  The 
difficulty  of  seeing  the  object 
and  of  locating  the  graze  of  the 
^\i*M  remain.  Thus  the  enormous 
•»a^;rifi^A  in  mobilitv  entailei  bv 

m  m 

the  great  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  gun  may  be  taken  as 
extenriing  the  effective  range  of 
shrapnel  no  more  than  5<X> 
varrlA.  and  this  at  some  eon- 
.siderable  sacrifice  of   efficiencv 

• 

at  shorter  ranges,  owing  tu 
irregularity  of  the  fuse  and 
the  rfyi\w:^\  number  of  bullets. 
Afor^j'iver.  to  obtain  tlie  high 
ve|rx:ity  the  charge  has  to  be 
'loublfj^J,  and  there  is  eonse- 
'jiiently  a  great  increase  of 
Hf^joil,  which  makes  quick  firing 
out  of  tlie  question.  It  is 
a  curious  thing  that  many 
ncwH|ia|>«;rs  have  drawn  invid- 
iouif  ix^iuparisons   between   the 


-*  ;nfck-drio^'~  n^Tml  guns  and 

z'ot^  ^^w-dzizig  fellows  in  the 
Fieiii  ArtflTprr.  The  fact  is, 
zhikz  zhti  uAvmi  gan  is  only  a 
;^:i£-nrer  'Xi  ha  rigid  ship's 
peiieifCaL  DdkccIt  it  is  put  on 
ik  !ieif  L^^arriAige  the  oomparative 
jrrrrrtfness  *yl  the  cairiage  and 
th.e  vii>Leat  r«coiI  makes  rapid 
an  »:-l  the  qoesticMiy  because 


s:-  uLOtih  time  is  taken  np  in 
mnnhig  the  gan  up  and  relay- 
ing it  after  recoiL  The  lack  of 
m.*.  bCity  due  to  the  great  freight 
m.Ak*^  it  imptissible  to  take  up 
many  po^cii>EB  that  wx>iild  be 
•otherwise  dasiraUe.  and  there 
siiems  no  indicatioa  whatever 
that  higher  velocity  is  likely  to 
be  adopted  for  oar  fi^d-giui& 

One  letssonof  the  war  in  South 
Af rt<ja  is  the  value  of  the  maga- 
zine>ride  to  men  in  intrench- 
ments.  The  magazine  can  be 
oharg«?ti  by  a  man  in  absolute 
security.  He  then  bobs  his  head 
up.  blazes  off  his  right  or  ten 
rounds,  and  bobs  down  again 
below  gn>und.  What  is  urgently 
r««.]uiDed  is  a  projectile  which 
will  strike  a  man  whilst  under 
cover. 

There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  and  the  sort  of  pro- 
jectile which  is  now  coming  in 
for  the  attack  of  trenches  is 
essentially  on  the  lines  of  the 
original  shell  which  our  fore- 
fathers useil — that  isy  a  shell 
which  is  lobbed  into  a  trench 
or  other  sheltered  position,  where 
it  bursts.  The  ordinary  conmion 
shell  from  a  gun  when  fired 
against  a  trench  is  deflected 
upwanls  as  it  strikes  the  para- 
pet. The  biu^t  may  either  be 
smothereil  by  the  earth  of  the 
panipet,  or  if  the  shell  bursts 
on  or  near  the  surface,  the  pieces 
fly  upwards,  or  at  least  horizon- 
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tally  :  very  few  take  down- 
wards, and  none  of  these  have 
sufficient  downward  angle  to 
cause  the  least  apprehension  to 
a  man  in  the  trench.  I  may 
quote  a  case  in  which  some 
10,000  shells — mostly  from  field- 
guns,  but  many  from  guns  of 
position  —  were  fired  against 
trenches  held  by  the  dervishes 
before  Suakim  in  1888.  The 
range  was  generally  very  short, 
1000  yards  or  so,  though  a 
good  deal  of  tiring  was  done 
at  2000  and  3000  yards,  and 
some  with  reduced  charges, 
to  get  a  plunging  Hre.  Com- 
mon  shell,  shrapnel,  and  ring- 
shell  (the  latter  a  common 
shell  built  up  from  rings,  to 
facilitate  its  breaking  up)  were 
all  tried,  but  with  very  little 
result.  If  a  man  showed  his 
head  he  might  be  dropped  by  a 
shrapnel  bullet ;  but  the  der- 
vishes soon  got  sharp  enough 
to  duck  to  the  flash  of  the  gun, 
when  they  were  quite  safe. 
Some  ancient  smooth-bore  mor- 
tars were  then  mounted,  and 
much  better  results  obtained,  a 
proportion  of  the  shells  falling 
into  the  trenches  and  exploding 
there  with  considerable  effect. 

If  a  parapet  is  manned  to 
resist  an  infantry  attack,  the 
guns  get  some  chance ;  but 
preparatory  artillery  -  fire  does 
very  little  harm  against  well- 
designed  trenches,  for  the  defen- 
ders quietly  sit  at  the  bottom  of 
their  trenches,  where  they  can- 
not be  hurt.  As  soon  as  the 
infantry  get  within  effective 
range  they  bob  up,  and  by 
firing  a  large  number  of  rounds 
in  a  very  short  time  from  their 
magazine  -  rifles,  produce  the 
maximum  effect  with  the  mini- 
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mum  of  exposure.  As  is  well 
known,  some  of  the  guns  now 
being  used  at  the  Cape  tire 
lyddite  shells.  These  are  simply 
common  shells  tilled  with  lyd- 
dite in  lieu  of  powder.  Lyddite, 
in  common  with  other  high  ex- 
plosives—  such  as  gun-cotton, 
melinite,  ecrasite,  dynamite, 
&c. — is  far  more  violent  in  its 
action  than  gunpowder.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  shell  tilled  with 
lyddite  not  only  gives  off  much 
more  gas  th&,n  if  it  was  tilled 
with  powder,  but  this  gas  is 
developed  in  a  much  shorter 
time  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. Such  a  shell  bursts  the 
moment  the  fuse  acts ;  there  is 
none  of  the  delay  which  exists 
in  a  powder  shell.  The  great 
energy  developed  is  tirst  mani- 
fested by  the  way  in  which  the 
body  of  the  shell  is  crushed 
and  torn,  some  of  the  pieces 
being  no  bigger  than  a  par- 
ing from  a  tinger-nail.  The 
pieces  are  also  more  numerous, 
and  they  are  projected  with 
higher  velocity  than  those  from 
a  powder  shell.  The  cone 
formed  by  the  fragments  of  a 
lyddite  shell,  instead  of  having 
an  angle  of  only  45°,  which  is 
that  of  the  ordinary  powder 
shell,  may  have  an  angle  of 
160'  to  180°,  many  of  the 
pieces  going  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  former  path.  The 
gas  is  also  very  destructive 
close  to  the  place  of  burst ;  but 
in  the  open  its  effect  is  very  local, 
so  that  if  we  take  the  case  of 
such  a  shell  as  that  thrown  by 
the  4'7-inch  gun,  the  fatal  effect 
of  the  gas  might  not  extend  for 
more  than  a  dozen  feet  or  so 
from  the  place  of  burst.  The 
gas,  too,  takes  the  same  direc- 
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be  placed  side  by  side  in  the 
length  of  a  lawn-tennis  court. 

A  howitzer  can  use  shrapnel 
if  the  enemy  appears  in  the 
open,  and  shrapnel  even  from 
a  howitzer  are  more  formidable 
in  the  open  than  are  lyddite 
shell;  but  a  howitzer-battery 
is  hardly  a  match  for  a  field- 
battery,  as  the  latter,  especially 
if  it  has  the  quick-firing  equip- 
ment, would  silence  the  former 
by  a  rapid  shrapnel-fire.  The 
T^fe  of  the  howitzer  is  almost 
exclusively  the  attack  of  troops 
under  cover :  it  is  not  well  suited 
to  fighting  in  the  open.  Its  pro- 
jectile is  therefore  essentially  the 
lyddite  shell. 

The  conditions  of  the  present 
war,  where  intrenchments  have 
played  such  a  large  part,  are 
in  all  probability  exceptional. 
Weapons  suited  to  fighting  in 
the  open   must  in    the   future. 


as  in  the  past,  form  the  prin- 
cipal armament  of  our  troops ; 
and  though  the  deadliness  of 
such  weapons  is  in  great  meas- 
ure checked  immediately  an 
enemy  intrenches,  no  campaign 
can  be  won  by  always  remain- 
ing on  the  defensive. 

Improvements  in  projectiles 
will  certainly  continue  to  be 
made  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  rate  of  fire,  especially 
from  artillery,  is  likely  to  be 
increased.  But  there  is  no  pres- 
ent indication  that  we  are  at 
all  likely  to  see  any  very  revol- 
utionary changes  in  the  weap- 
ons at  present  in  use  in  South 
Africa ;  nor  is  there  any  reliable 
evidence  that  our  guns  or  pro- 
jectiles have  in  any  way  failed 
to  produce  those  results  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected 
from  them. 
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Imperial  battles'  last  avengers  stand : 
Death  with  a  robe  of  fire  and  direful  Fear 
On  the  dim  edge  of  space ;  moaning  and  drear, 
The  steep  wave-clouds  roll  onward  in  grey  band 
Like  thunder- wolves  beneath ;  up  from  the  land 
Comes  a  perfume,  an  odour  sere,  and  Death, 
Catching  the  smoke  of  blood  and  failing  breath, 
Wheels  down  in  vulture  flight  with  eager  hand. 

With  folded  wings  borne  through  the  trembling  air 

Riseth  like  bubbles  from  the  muddy  deep 

A  mist  of  many  spirits :  a  bloom  of  sleep 

Compels  awhile,  yet  is  high  God  aware. 

And  looking  down  shall  heave  up  from  their   dust 

A  blade  whose  brightness  Time  shall  never  rust. 
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or   rather  in   successive 
ilments  of   that   domestic 
oe  which  was   greeted  by 
[jr- Victorian  Liberals  as  the 
result  of  civilisation. 
Our  market  regulations,  and 
ce    on    the    purity    of 
acts;    our  factory  regula- 
and  interference  with  the 
cm   of   labour ;    our   med- 
with  the  rate  of  wages ; 
~mith  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren ;  their  education ;  the  hous- 
ing   of    the    working    classes ; 
pension  projects ;  even  the  Com- 
Mnies'  Act  and  Money-lending 
~^K11,  —  all    these     are    strictly 
mnti  -  Liberal   measures :    inter- 
"*  farenoes,  in  the  interest  of  the 
"*  general,   with  the   higgling   of 

*  tbe  market,  and  the   right  of 
^  the  individual  to  swindle  and 

*  <q>press.  They  constitute,  as  a 
body  of  legislation,  which  should 
be  considered  in  its  entirety,  a 
marked  reversion  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Tudor,  or  organic,  or 
national,  period :  and  are  dis- 
tinctly socialistic,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Toryism  itself  is  neces- 
sarily socialistic,  because  it  is 
founded  on  a  respect  for  the 
social  organism.  Toryism,  it  is 
{perhaps  as  well  to  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  weak-kneed  brethren, 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  en- 
forcement of  a  constant  regula- 
tion and  reformation  of  the  body 
politic,  or  its  maintenance  in 
good  health ;  as  opposed  to 
socialism,  which  would  insist  on 
the  destruction  of  all  economic 
and  political  institutions,  as 
preliminary  to  an  attempt  to 
form  a  theoretical  polity.  Now 
here,  precisely,  we  have  a  fertile 
source  of  confusion,  which  it  is 
a  chief  object  of  this  paper  to 
remove.     The  survivors  of  the 


old  Liberal  individualism,  sick 
of  dead  dogmas,  and  with  the 
fear  of  radical  spoliation  in  their 
hearts,  have  taken  refuge,  manu- 
facturers and  all,  in  the  ranks 
of  our  so-called  Conservative 
party :  to  which  their  influence 
must  necessarily  be  destructive 
unless  kept  in  check ;  unless,  in 
a  word,  the  party  sets  steadily 
before  its  eyes  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  Toryism.  It  is  no 
doubt  right,  as  well  as  inevit- 
able, for  us  to  profit  by  the  ac- 
cession of  numerical  strength — 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  numbers 
and  individual  weight  of  this 
ex-Liberal  reinforcement.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
allow  either  the  early  politico- 
economical,  or  liberalised,  train- 
ing of  our  own  rank  and  file,  or 
the  presence  in  our  camp  of  this 
strong  element  of  refugee  Liber- 
alism— the  d-devanta  of  Man- 
chesterdom  —  to  influence  our 
creed.  We  are  menaced  by  dan- 
gers from  within  as  well  as  from 
without ;  by  a  rising  discontent 
amongst  our  strongest  parti- 
sans, as  well  as  by  the  contempt 
and  distrust  of  the  mass  of 
indifferent  voters  who  govern 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum ; 
because  neither  we  ourselves, 
nor  the  country  at  large,  ap- 
preciate clearly  the  differ- 
ence between  the  counter- 
revolution and  a  policy  of  sop. 
While  achieving  the  social 
reformation,  we  find  our 
measures  regarded  —  and  we 
are  half  inclined  to  regard 
them  ourselves — as  a  series  of 
bribes  to  a  menacing  prole- 
tariat, extorted  from  the  fears 
of  a  plutocracy  struggling  to 
maintain  itself  in  power,  rather 
than     as    what     they    are,     a 
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tinomies  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture. But  Toryism  is  not  a 
love  merely  of  repose,  nor  of 
law  and  order,  to  the  exclusion 
of  progress ;  nor  a  devotion  to 
Bagehot's  "legality,"  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  "  variability. ' '  Croker 
was  as  far  from  comprehending 
his  party  as  Cardinal  Newman 
and  the  rest.  A  review  of  the 
history  of  parties  will  lead  the 
hasty  observer  to  confusion. 
Toryism  is  the  national  as  well 
as  the  popular  party ;  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  identified,  because  of 
the  Jingoes,  with  an  aggressive 
foreign  policy,  any  more  than, 
because  of  Eldon  and  his  co- 
mates,  with  a  harsh  repression 
of  the  masses  at  home.  There 
have  been  Tory  peace  Ministers 
since  the  age  of  Anne,  as  well 
as  Whig  Cabinets  which  were 
all  for  war.  Pitt  was  for  trade 
and  peace;  Liverpool,  Peel, 
Aberdeen,  were  only  too  pacific ; 
Palmerston  was  a  Liberal,  with 
the  Whig  tradition.  It  is  in 
the  word  national  that  we  get 
our  first  hint  for  a  definition. 
The  oldest  Toryism  was  an  ex- 
pression of  nationalism,  a  pro- 
test of  the  nation,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  older  gentry, 
against  the  dominance  of  the 
Whigs.  Whiggery  was  a  fam- 
ily conspiracy  for  place,  a  sort 
of  oligarchical  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, pursued  by  a  social  caste, 
founded  originally  on  the  con- 
fiscation of  Church  lands,  which 
settled  its  hold  on  its  posses- 
sions in  the  Great  Rebellion, 
seized  control  of  the  State  at 
the  Revolution,  and  used  the 
cant  of  a  democratic  philosophy 
— which  resulted,  abroad,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  republics  of 
France  and  America — to  cover 


an  attempt  to  put  the  English 
Crown  into  commission,  and  to 
convert  the  king  into  a  Doge. 
But  the  creed  the  Whigs 
adopted  represented,  after  all, 
one  aspect  of  eternal  political 
truth,  and  it  fundamentally, 
though  insensibly,  modified  their 
ambitions.  They  had  found  it 
to  their  interest  to  profess  a 
special  devotion  to  progress : 
and  progress  made  them  its 
apostles  malgr4  eux-mSmes.  The 
balance  was  struck  between  two 
parties,  each  of  which  repre- 
sented thenceforward  one  side 
of  the  basal  antinomy  existing 
in  every  English  mind;  and 
Whiggery,  or  the  successive 
substitutes  therefor  which  in- 
herited its  traditions,  became, 
as  the  perennial  Opposition,  an 
essential  factor  in  the  British 
constitution  —  a  constitution 
which  is  not  written,  and  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  reduce  to 
writing,  because  it  has  a  psy- 
chological basis  in  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  And  if  it  be 
objected  that  the  Opposition  is 
not  an  Opposition,  when  it  is 
in  power,  that  is  not  to  the 
point.  The  Whigs,  Liberals, 
Radicals,  and  Home  Rulers  of 
the  past ;  the  inchoate  congeries 
of  fad-mongers  of  the  present ; 
and  their  Socialistic  or  other 
successors  of  the  future,  are  all 
alike,  on  whichever  benches 
their  leaders  may  sit,  in  Op- 
position, in  the  sense  in  which 
the  devil,  as  the  first  revolu- 
tionary and  the  first  critic,  was 
the  firat  Whig.  They  represent 
the  solvent,  decomposing  acid  in 
the  body  politic,  in  opposition 
to  Toryism,  to  the  national 
spirit,  to  the  party  which 
conserves    the    unity    and    the 
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Again  the  kaleidoscopic  pic- 
ture is  shattered ;  once  more  its 
scattered  fragments  shuffle  and 
re-form.  Time  has  slipped  by  ; 
the  dreaded  future  has  become 
the  awful  past ;  the  present  is 
a  thing  terrible  but  insistent, 
claiming  the  energies  of  the 
white  men  and  their  followers, 
calling  for  action,  filling  up  the 
hours  of  daylight  completely, 
but  giving  time  for  melancholy 
thought  when  darkness  brings 
a  period  of  rest  and  idleness. 
As  I  sit  in  my  comfortable 
cliair,  the  glow  of  the  fire  warm- 
ing me,  the  luxuries  of  civilised 
life  about  me,  the  great  world's 
centre  roaring  at  my  feet,  the 
memory  of  those  days  is  upon 
me  with  a  strength  so  irresis- 
tible that  my  mind  is  goaded 
with  their  restlessness,  is  tor- 
tured with  their  suspense,  is 
racked  with  the  old  anxieties, 
the  old  despair.  My  feet  are 
sore  with  much  tramping,  my 
bones  ache  with  toil  and  long 
exposure  in  damp  jungles.  An 
almost  insufferable  sense  of 
strain  possesses  me.  And  yet 
.  .  .  and  yet  .  .  .  well,  men  are 
(jueerly  constructed  creatures, 
and  those  days  held  an  interest, 
an  excitement  which  fascinated. 
Would  I  not  barter  the  mon- 
otony and  the  comforts  of  the 
present  for  the  wild  free  life  of 
that  season  of  trouble,  with  all 
its  disappointments,  its  priva- 
tions, its  mischances?  Almost 
I  think  I  would  make  the  ex- 
change with  gladness ! 


It  is  early  morning,  and  the 
mists  are  hanging  low  above 
the  valley.  A  force  of  Sikhs 
has  been  camped  for  some  days 
in  a  palm-shaded  village,  wait- 
ing for  word  of  an  enemy  which 
vanishes  utterly  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  The  political  officer  has 
had  no  rest,  for  he  has  passed 
hurriedly  from  village  to  village, 
from  waiting  column  to  waiting 
column,  picking  up  odds  and 
ends  of  information,  counselling 
the  movement  of  men  from  one 
point  to  another,  herding  the 
native  chiefs,  who  are  busy 
balancing  themselves  upon  the 
fence  watching  for  indications 
of  the  manner  in  which  the 
miserable  little  struggle  will 
result.  He  is  thinner  than 
when  we  saw  him  last,  for  he 
has  been  working  incessantly, 
living  upon  what  he  can  get, 
which  in  his  temporary  camping- 
places  is  often  barely  worth  the 
trouble  of  eating,  deeping  out 
in  rain  and  evil  weather,  elud- 
ing foes  who  set  a  watch  upon 
his  movements,  running  con- 
stant risks,  and  all  the  time 
bearing  upon  his  shoulders  the 
heavy  responsibility  for  all  that 
is  done  or  left  undone.  Youth 
helps  him  still,  nerving  him  for 
his  work,  conjuring  and  juggling 
with  events,  gilding  the  com- 
monplace with  the  glory  of 
romance,  making  notable  ad- 
ventures out  of  trivial  happen- 
ings. To  his  own  intense  sur- 
prise he  finds  that  he  has  become 
quite   callous   to  danger.     The 
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sles  is  still  with  us.  The 
which  the  strolling  minne- 
rs  recite  to  the  simple 
e— tales  of  dragons,  giants, 
ters,  and  fairy  princes  and 
loves — are  held  to  be  rela- 

of  sober  history.  Why 
should  men  fall  a-doubting 
ise  the  marvels  of  ancient 
are  brought  a  little  closer 
igh  the  medium  of  personal 
iences  ? 

adually  the  excitement,  the 
isiasm,  and  the  fanaticism 
d.  The  r^jas  who  rule 
tenighted  Lands  share  the 
ion.  They  treat  the  out- 
vith  kindness  and  courtesy, 
loudly  assuring  the  British 
pnment  that  they  are  mak- 
itrenuous  efforts  to  effect 
capture.  The  priests  and 
ssional  holy-men  flock  from 
des  to  see  and  speak  with 
eroes  who  have  done  battle 
infully  for  the  faith,  and  a 
saint  of  great  repute  lifts 
3  voice  and  boldly  preaches 
:  against  the  infidel, 
is  man  is  one  of  those  pic- 
jue  figures  only  to  be  found 
idem  Asia.  He  is  a  sur- 
of  the  middle  ages,  a  patent 
ironism  whose  existence  is 
possible  in  a   land  where 

faith  in  supematuralism 
liand  in  hand  with  a  pas- 
te love  of  the  marvellous 
wholesale  adoption  of  each 
i  estimate  of  his  personal 
1.  The  saint  lives  secluded 
le  retirement  of  a  shady 
•steeped  village.  He  is  rich 
)cks  and  herds,  loves  his 
groves  and  his  flowers,  is 
unded  by  a  number  of 
IS  who  sit  at  his  feet  and 
quickly    to    do    his    bid- 

and  weekly  he  preaches 
the  Friday  congregational 


prayers  to  throngs  of  devotees. 
The  sainthood  has  been  passed 
down  from  father  to  son  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  things. 
A  far  from  usual  knowledge  of 
the  Muhammadan  Scriptures,  a 
gift  of  ready  speech,  a  vast  dis- 
play of  ostentatious  piety,  a  cer- 
tain asceticism  of  mien,  are  the 
saint's  stock  in  trade.  The 
imagination  of  the  people,  aided 
by  the  saint's  own  genuine  and 
unbounded  faith  in  his  own 
claims  to  sanctity,  accomplish 
the  rest.  Stories  are  told  of 
the  little  useless  miracles  which 
he  has  worked, — such  as  the  in- 
troduction of  tiny  fish  into  the 
heart  of  a  cocoanut,  where  no 
fish  should  be,  —  are  repeated 
solemnly,  and  are  accepted 
without  inquiry  or  proof.  Great 
strength  of  character,  enormous 
belief  in  himself,  the  long  years 
during  which  the  habit  has 
been  formed  of  dominating  all 
men  by  the  force  of  his  will,  have 
given  to  this  man  a  personality 
impressive,  powerful,  magnetia 
A  little,  shrivelled,  glassy-headed 
man,  from  out  whose  deep 
sunken  eyes  there  glares  the 
soul  of  the  fanatic — in  modem 
Europe  we  had  labelled  him  a 
"  crank  "  ;  in  modem  Asia,  his 
fellows,  taking  him  at  his  own 
estimate,  know  him  for  a  saint. 
Therefore,  when  he  lifts  up  his 
voice  and  preaches  a  jahdd, 
bidding  men  battle  for  the 
faith,  the  outlaws  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  a  respectable 
number  of  adherents  so  soon  as 
they  unfurl  the  green  standard 
of  Muhammadan  war.  All  the 
best  ruffians  in  this  outlying 
flange  of  Southern  Asia  flock 
to  their  side :  the  young  bloods 
who  are  always  "  spoiling  for  a 
fight,"   the    sweepings    of    the 
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Rrniirhtfril  L&nd!>.  the  men  with 

not  hill  ^r  :o  h'r^  and  everything 
to  ^ain.  j'lin  theriL  The  calls  of 
peliiri'.'iis  en:hu«iaAm  might,  per- 
hajA.  lir  withst*<ni:  but  when 
ry^TjpIerl  'with  a  certainty  of 
vioTorv — fiiF  ha.s  not  the  saint 
foretoM  the  event?  —  an«l  the 
prr^syject  of  unlimited  loot,  they 
fire  f«»und  to  be  irresistible: 
Tlie  saint  distributes  charms 
.'i^rainsT  knife- thrust  and  bidlet- 
wriijiirl.  ji^-ratohes  texts  from  the 
Kuran  on  the  blades  of  weapons 
with  a  rusty  nail,  and  predicts 
the  triumph  of  the  forces  of  the 
fsiitli.  Tlien  he  retires  once 
more  to  his  fruit  -  groves,  his 
flowers.  an«l  his  devotees,  to 
fast  rigorously  and  pray  for 
ftucoessand  a  great  slaughter  of 
the  infidels. 

So  once  more  the  rebels  are 
on  the  war-path,  and  a  devas- 
tating little  raid  follows.     But 
during  the  al)sence  of  the  out- 
laws   fri»in    the   land    of    their 
birth  tin*  chiefs  and  people  have 
learnf^J   to   love   f>eace  and    to 
prfjfer  the  rule  of  the  impartial 
white  men  to  the  old  regime  of 
violence  and  disorder.     Accord- 
ingly no  rising  takes  jilace  in 
favour  of  the  raiders;  and  the 
latter  are  fon-e^l  to  confine  their 
ojxjrations  to  a  mere  corner  of 
the  land,  where   thev  do  com- 
paratively  little  harm.     Later, 
inspired  by  th(;ir  confidence  in 
the  prophecies  of  the  saint,  they 
atiemj>t    to    stand    up    to   the 
white  men  in  a  stockade — a  piece 
of   nishness    which    results    in 
forty  of  their  numlier  l)einglaid 
out  foi'  Inirial  one  fme  morning, 
while  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  force  plunge  lieadlong  back 


acrosB  the  border,  seeking 
shelter  ODoe  more  in  the  Be- 
ni^ted  I^nda. 

Bat  now  the  patience  of  the 
British  Government — a  thing 
which  can  withstand  a  vast 
strain — ^has  reached  the  break- 
ing-point. The  Resident,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  weUbeing 
of  the  frontier  State,  pleads  for 
permission  to  disi«gard  hoiin- 
daries,  and  to  take  sach  stepe 
as  may  be  neoessaiy  to  purge 
the  Benighted  Lands  of  the 
rebels,  whose  presence  across 
the  border  is  a  menace  that 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  slow 
wheels  of  the  most  ponderous 
Administration  in  the  worid 
revolve  at  last ;  cog  clutches 
cog;  across  eight  thousand 
miles  of  sea  and  shore  the 
motor  -  power  is  transmitted 
from  a  dusty  room  in  Downing 
Street  to  the  palace  of  an 
Asiatic  governor,  and  thenoe 
to  certain  isolated  posts  in  the 
heart  of  the  Malayan  foresta 
A  little  ragged  force  of  irregu- 
lars—  the  tiny  ram  which  is 
propelled  by  the  gigantic 
machine — springs  of  a  sudden 
into  being,  and  is  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  wild  jungles 
which  lie  beyond  the  uttermost 
limits  of  the  empire. 

All  these  things  are  shown 
to  me  flitting  past  hurriedly  as 
I  sit  marking  the  progress  of 
events, — things  which,  as  I  see 
them,  are  etched  in  with  such 
detail  tliat  they  might  well  take 
a  month  in  the  telling;  and 
now  the  last  phases  of  the  fierce 
light  for  2)eace  are  visioned  in 
ni}'^  memory  with  a  distinctness 
which  will  not  be  denied. 
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"  Not '  better  than  oar  Fathers,'  we 
Can  wisely  boast  onrselves  to  be." 


the  sons  and  daughters 
)  lower  orders  echo  the 
of  Mr  Andrew  Lang's 
notion  to  *  Maga's '  thou- 
1  number,  all  that  I  can 
,  more  shame  to  them ! 
whereas  the  rustic  pupil 
y  years  ago  received  his 
ion  at  the  hands  of  a 
btion  of  teachers  to  many 
)m  the  bewildering  ques- 
>f  the  relative  value  of 
it  nought"  and  "twice 
t "  presented  a  real  diffi- 
the  children  of  the  pres- 
y  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
ttg  to  the  words  of  wis- 
hat  fall  from  the  lips  of 
ly  trained  and  eminently 
fie  set  of  instructors, 
jid  women  with  all  the 
3 "  at  their  fingers'  ends, 
ndless  certificates  of  effi- 
and  capacity  to  teach 
IT  pockets. 

conscience !   what  would 
give  to  have  the  chance 
eing     our     immaculate, 
cultivated,    and,    truth 
,  vastly  conceite<l  board- 
master,    Erasmus   Wil- 
sitting    cheek    by    jowl 
my   ancient    friend   Bet 
it  an  educational  confer- 
Alas !   that   the   dream 
,     be    realised,     for    the 
reason    that   good    old 
iS  gathered  to  her  fathers 
)rty  years  ago,  leaving  be- 
er a  whole  tribe  of  grand- 
n,  and  a  precious  memory 
ff,  spectacles,  birch-rods, 


and  forcible  language.  I  doubt 
if  the  worthy  dame  ever  had 
much  erudition,  or  was  even 
wholly  dependable  in  matters 
of  orthography ;  but  she  taught 
the  infants  in  tlie  parish  of  my 
childhood  their  letters,  by  the 
aid  of  the  aforesaid  birch-rod 
and  forcible  language,  and  I 
can  promise  you  that  our  par- 
ishioners were  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  villages  in  the 
matter  of  education.  That  old 
Bet  kept  the  parson  of  the 
parish  as  a  sort  of  bogie  man 
in  reserve,  to  be  invoked  when 
other  punishments  had  lost 
their  terror,  only  argued  her 
sense  of  the  proper  connection 
between  Church  and  secular 
education.  To  be  sure,  those 
were  days  when  "Church  and 
State"  was  the  ordinary  and 
popular  toast  at  convivial 
meetings  in  our  part  of  the 
world — a  fashion  not  in  vogue 
nowadaya 

" '  Drat  the  child  ! '  I  says  to 
un,  'there's  the  Reverend  a- 
coming  round  the  comer.'  And 
then  they  minds  their  booka" 

This  threat,  or  perhaps  I 
should  call  it  this  hint,  of  un- 
known pains  and  penalties,  was 
brought  to  bear  at  such  times 
as  an  attack  of  rheumatics  for- 
bade the  use  of  the  more  or- 
dinary weapon.  Perhaps  the 
clergyman  did  not  wholly 
appreciate  the  rdle  that  he  was 
thus  called  upon  to  play,  and 
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**  O   fortunati    nimium,   sua    si    bona 
norint 
Agricolse  ! " 

It  is  probably  only  foolish 
and  old  -  time  prejudice  that 
prompts  me  to  call  in  the 
family  doctor,  who  comes  from 
afar,  if  my  child  has  whooping- 
cough,  or  is  sickening  for 
measles.  For  had  I  the  hardi- 
hood or  a  certain  lady's  per- 
mission to  do  the  doctoring 
myself,  I  could  hardly  go  wrong 
if  I  took  the  advice  of  Erasmus 
Wilkins,  duly  certificated  as  he 
is  to  lecture  upon  the  Laws  of 
Hygiene,  and  so  perfectly  con- 
scious of  his  own  ability  to 
prescribe  and  mix  the  drugs 
for  any  ailment. 

It  has  not  yet  been  recorded 
in  our  parish  magazine  that 
when  a  labourer  tumbles  ofiP  a 
rick  and  breaks  his  leg  the 
services  of  the  board  school- 
master have  been  called  into 
requisition.  But  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  by  that 
gentleman  himself  that  he  is 
fidly  competent  to  render  the 
first  and,  for  all  I  gather  to 
the  contrary,  the  last  aid  to 
the  wounded,  and  that  it  is 
the  opportunity  to  practise  the 
healing  art  rather  than  the 
requisite  skill  that  is  wanting. 
Nay,  so  learnedly  doth  Erasmus 
discourse  upon  the  subject,  that 
he  would  almost  tempt  me  to 
break  a  limb  myself  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  it 
strapped  up  on  really  scientific 
principles.  How  often  have  I 
heard  the  great  man  sigh,  and 
how  frequently  have  I  seen  him 
shake  his  head  over  the  short- 
comings of  the  parish  doctor. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  interfere 
with   the  poor  man's  practice, 
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Master  George,  or  to  take 
money     out     of     his     pocket, 

but "  and  that  "  but  "  was 

clearly  meant  to  imply  a  far 
more  eflBcient  surgeon  was 
ready  to  hand,  if  only  people 
had  the  sense  to  send  for  him. 

Music,  of  course,  Mr  Wilkins 
has  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  he 
plays  the  organ  in  church  on 
a  Sunday  with  an  energy  that 
sets  at  defiance  all  the  silly 
little  bits  of  information  such 
as  "piano"  and  "pianissimo" 
contained  in  the  score.  It  is 
not  the  fact,  as  I  had  once 
fondly  imagined,  that  our 
church  is  crowded  on  Sunday 
evenings  because  the  rector  is 
known  to  preach  a  good  ser- 
mon :  the  people  really  come 
that  they  may  hear  the  organ 
properly  played.  Such  at  least 
is  the  explanation  ofiPered  by 
the  organist. 

And  then  how  marvellously 
has  Erasmus  trained  our  choir  1 
What  a  volume  of  soimd  does 
this  wonderful  combination  pro- 
duce under  his  fostering  caret 
There  is  nothing  to  compete 
with  it  in  our  district.  I  speak 
advisedly ;  for  although  I  sel- 
dom go  to  other  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Mr  Wilkins 
has  told  me  so  in  as  many 
words.  "  I  shouldn't  be  ashamed 
of  them  if  they  were  to  sing 
before  the  Queen  at  Windsor," 
he  said  to  me  once.  "I  have 
been  to  St  George's  Chapel 
and  heard  the  choir  there.  And 
I  won't  say  that  there  are  not 
a  few  good  voices ;  but  you 
know.  Master  George,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  the  way  voices  are 
trained." 

And  indeed,  having  had   to 
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vacate  my  old  seat  in  church 
owing  to  the  conviction  that  if 
I  remained  where  I  was,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  choir  and  the 
organ,  premature  deafness  would 
be  my  lot,  I  may  testify  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  either  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  or  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  had  she  or  he  at- 
tempted the  task  of  slumber- 
ing within  ten  yards  of  our 
choir  when  at  its  best,  must 
have  had  either  a  premature 
awakening  or  a  most  discom- 
fortable  form  of  nightmare. 
Far  be  it  from  an  unmusical 
wight  like  myself  to  disparage 
the  energy  of  our  vocalists  or 
the  skill  of  their  trainer.  But 
yet  I  have  noticed  a  pained 
expression  steal  over  the  face 
of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  is  reputed  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  art,  when  the 
noise  has  been  more  stupend- 
ous than  usual ;  so  that  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  my 
mind  that,  as  in  other  matters, 
so  in  the  matter  of  singing, 
quantity  and  quality  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  However, 
Erasmus  evidently  is  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  Erasmus, 
like  Brutus,  "is  an  honourable 
man." 

It  having  pleased  that  august 
body  which  kindly  superintends 
technical  education  in  our  dis- 
trict to  account  the  proper 
learning  of  the  French  language 
as  a  high  art,  and  therefore  a 
wholly  appropriate  occupation 
for  our  young  tinkers  and 
ploughboys,  the  good  Wilkins 
graciously  vohmteered  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  French  in- 
structor. In  a  spirit  of  not 
wholly  inrpertinent  curiosity  I 
ventured     to     inquire    of    my 


learned  friend  how  he  pro- 
posed to  give  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  French 
language  to  Corydon  and  Phil- 
lis  in  the  short  space  of  the 
twenty  -  four  hours  during 
which  he  had  undertaken  to 
instruct  this  particular  techni- 
cal education  class  during  the 
winter  months. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  that  is  only 
a  matter  of  proper  teaching. 
I  was  at  a  Preceptor's  College, 
and  there  we  made  a  special 
point  of  getting  at  the  gist  of 
a  subject  in  a  few  short  lessons. 
I  shall  take  a  short  sentence, 
analyse  it,  and  discuss  the 
etymology  of  the  words.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  sentence  I 
have  prepared,"  and  he  handed 
me  a  bit  of  cardboard  on  which 
was  printed,  I  may  say  by 
himself,  "Le  fils  de  mon  frere 
est  un  trfes  beau  gar9on." 

"It  looks  very  nice,"  I  re- 
marked, though  I  could  not 
help  thinking  to  myself  that 
if  the  sentence  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  representing  an  aotual 
fact,  Mr  Wilkins's  nephew  must 
have  taken  after  his  mother's 
side  of  the  family.  "  But  what 
do  you  do  next  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Under  my  instruction  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  my 
class  will  thoroughly  master 
that  sentence  on  the  first 
night,"  was  the  answer.  "And 
then  we  shall  go  on  to  longer 
and  more  involved  sentences,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  course 
my  pupils  should  converse  quite 
fluently,  and  that  is  the  main 
point  after  all." 

"And  about  the  accent  ? "  I 
mildly  inquired. 

"Oh,  they  will  pick  that  up 
from  me  as  I  go  along." 
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title  of  "people,"  after  calling 
us  "ladies  and  gentlemen," 
making  a  sort  of  invidious 
distinction  where  a  difference 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
For,  as  our  baker  had  once 
been  at  pains  to  inform  me 
when  he  caught  me  smiling 
because  he  had  spoken  of  the 
great  Alfred  who  "mucks  out 
my  sties"  as  "a  very  affable 
gentleman,"  it  is  the  custom 
in  our  part  of  the  world  to 
call  every  man  who  pays 
twenty  shillings  in  the  poimd 
a  gentleman,  and  every  woman 
who  wears  black  stockings  a 
lady.  Moreover,  it  was  with 
a  sort  of  half -pitying  and 
half-contemptuous  air  that  Mr 
Wilkins  now  inquired,  "I  sup- 
pose none  of  you  people  there 
want  to  ask  any  questions?" 
and  his  tone,  too,  evidently 
implied  that  no  one  was  ex- 
pected to  say  "Yes,"  or  even 
to  speak  at  all. 

Not  John  of  Anjou  or  any 
one  of  that  brilliant  ring  of 
spectators  who  graced  the  lists 
at  Ashby  with  their  presence, 
not  the  redoubtable  Templar 
himself,  could  have  felt  more 
astonished — nay,  I  might  even 
say,  more  disagreeably  sur- 
prised— by  the  Knight  of  Ivan- 
hoe's  sudden  and  altogether 
unlooked-for  defiance  than  was 
Erasmus  now,  when  a  voice 
from  the  gallery  was  heard, 
"I've  a  moind  as  I'd  loike  to 
ask  a  thing  or  two,  if  as  how 
you're  quite  agreeable.  Mister." 

Horresco  referens,  where 
angels — for  we  were,  as  I  have 
said,  a  bit  aloft — had  feared  to 
tread,  now  rushed  wildly  in  a 
big  journeyman  blacksmith.  I 
saw,   as   he  stood    up,  that  he 


was,  like  myself,  wearing  a  sort 
of  undress  uniform,  the  differ- 
ence between  us  being  that  he 
had  on  an  apron  but  no  coat, 
while  I  had  a  coat  of  a  sort, 
but,  being  neither  a  bishop  nor 
a  blacksmith,  could  not  aspire  to 
an  apron.  The  man  was  well 
known  to  me  by  sight  as  a 
mighty  hitter  on  our  village 
green,  respectable  enough, 
though,  unlike  Alfred,  not 
always  affable  in  his  manners, 
which  were  rather  those  of  an 
Orlick  than  of  a  Joe  Qargery. 
That  he  could  shoe  a  horse  or 
ring  a  sow  against  any  man  in 
the  parish  were  points  in  his 
favour;  but  he  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  whom  I 
should  have  suspected  to  see 
volunteering  to  act  as  mathe- 
matical poser.  It  was  not  till 
the  rector  was  discussing  the 
evening's  proceedings  with  me 
on  the  following  morning  that  I 
leamt  that  our  Orlick,  having 
had  some  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  board  school  attend- 
ance officer,  considered  himself 
as  an  aggrieved  individual, 
and  bore  a  grudge  against 
the  schoolmaster  as  a  real  or 
imaginary  particeps  criminis. 
However,  there  he  was,  apron 
and  all,  standing  side  by  side 
with  the  spruce  Wilkins,  who, 
in  his  character  as  ringmaster, 
did  not  seem  wholly  to  relish 
the  prospect  of  the  clown's 
assistance.  The  latter  appeared 
to  be  in  no  way  abashed  by  the 
publicity  into  which  he  had 
suddenly  thrust  himself;  but, 
after  favouring  me  with  a  nod 
of  recognition,  proceeded  to  pass 
the  time  of  day  to  the  chairman 
of  the  school  board. 

"Evenin,'     Bill,     old     man; 
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promptly  ejaculated  the  black- 
smith, "  you're  the  worst  of  the 
whole  bilin*.  I  ain't  a-going  to 
stop  here  no  longer  to  hear  sich 
nonsense  talked,"  and  with  that 
he  stumped  off  out  of  the  room, 
followed  —  oh,  how  fickle  is 
popularity ! — by  the  tremendous 
applause  of  the  gallery.  And 
indeed  the  man  Orlick,  as  I 
have  chosen  to  call  him,  having 
signally  overthrown  the  general 
of  the  opposing  forces,  might 
be  said  to  have  vindicated  his 
claim  to  the  spolia  opima. 

"The  man  is  either  mad  or 
drunk,"  protested  the  now  in- 
furiated Wilkins,  and  he  might 
have  gone  on  to  say  harder 
things.  But  just  at  this  junc- 
ture I  saw  a  slip  of  paper  fall 
at  his  feet.  He  picked  it  up, 
glanced  hastily  at  something 
written  upon  it,  grew  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  crumpling  up 
the  paper  thrust  it  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  Then  after 
a  moment's  pause  he  did  what 
was    not    only   a    very   honest 


but  under  the  circumstances  a 
very  plucky  thing  to  do. 

"A  gentleman  on  the  plat- 
form," he  said,  "has  kmdly 
reminded  me  that  a  third 
added  to  half  a  third  is  of 
course  the  same  as  half,  so  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  is 
one  penny  one  farthing." 

And  as  it  was  now  half -past 
seven,  I  thought  that  this  was 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  me 
to  get  home  to  my  dinner. 

If  on  the  one  hand  the  scene 
left  on  my  mind  a  suspicion 
that  the  instruction  given  by 
our  board  schoolmaster  was 
rather  more  showy  than  effec- 
tive, it  is  on  the  other  only  fair 
to  add  that  I  have  never  since 
that  day  heard  Erasmus  Wil- 
kins say  a  single  word  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  curate. 
For  I  need  hardly  say  that  it 
was  the  latter  gentleman  who 
had  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and 
supplied  the  clue  to  that  great 
mystery  which  had  fairly  baffled 
the  Master  and  his  apprentices. 
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The  \vh:irv-»s  ;in*t  sn>*era  '>f 
A I  ii '  k  i:i  in  i     i  u»s«»»:vk     im  Instriai 

iiiliirririii;;  :iir  ih  r^ioienr  ->r 
Ileal :■:!.  y.r  'lui?  -he  ••iiniiire 
iiiv.u'iiiMv  -irrike^  "lie  visit* >r  :uj 

■v»H*iv.^  ill  A!ii'kiiiin:  riit*  min 
mhirtl  imi  "lie  w'inti  'new 
-o  -*ut  ii  LEL  :*xreii:  ^u^  -o  keero 
•  •iir  rrieiiiis  in  i  'iir'rnii*  -irari* 
•■•r*  iir-f'it';^  Z'V  "heir  ^**:ir:ier. 
<  *nr  liirer  exrerieni'e,  lirw- 
►^Tr^r.  .iCi^aeii  f-T  ill  :kinl  'ta- 
vir.reti  ns  zIiaz  :iie  :ii'i'?ii-I;i:ni»^i 
r:ii:r.;].re  -iesk^rvt^s  .ill  r-r  zit^ixriv 
:vll,  :he  ;uiniir:i:ii'^R.  ::  ouii:::s. 
Tlir.n^h    :he    -aiir^'-i     riys     ;ire 

•v-:i  -  br»*ezrs    rte:L>ikr.:*iV  ter.irer 

zhr-  .vir  :   .wA  -»v:^cl  ir.  the  IieLr'it 

r^R-'iiCh  :."•  r.etessi-;i:.*  rhe  nse  .--c 
\  T'Luilvr*' — :\r.  .wi'.'Ie  •■■r.e  is  .'nlv 

A    I«  ■' n^  -  -f  r.  :i r.:iet  i    :  h : : r.»  i»f  r- 

^'■'•"Iiririi  Mr  A  .-f  ^hA:  tr-i-'^.-Al 
«"  r    -en:i-:r:'r:<"Al    rAin   vAr.   be : 

'hzy'*  Are  mtjTioAllv  : unknown 
:•">  .l-^^-rll-^rs  ir.  Br: "a in.  Xr^v 
ZrrAlAr.«l  TAir.  h.Aft  beeri.  kn^^nrn 
to  k-'VTj  A  lATiTe  exc::r5:'':i 
r»Ar*v  r^enn-ril  iir-  in  a  rai'- 
'^•Av-tr;\in  a:  a  stAti- n  Jurir.^ 
A  '•''►mrl-'re  thw  —  a  >:ex>  V^- 
v«>nd    th-*   5h«?I:er   •>:     the   oAr- 
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Day  (iiiving  tliroogli  Anckland 
ro  tlie  w^harf,  onr  faces  coated 
with  A  chick  layi^  of  grey  dust 
which  penetrated  even  through 
•ioiible  gqflBamer  veOa,  every 
lircle  while  bemg  obliged  to  stop 
rhe  horses  and  ait  with  dosed 
eves  and  b«>we<i  heads  xmtil  that 
parrieiilar  segment  of  the  dense 
<liist-^*lond  had  blown  past. 

Dress  is  expensive  in  New 
ZeaLv2i«L  and.  in  consequence 
or  snch  weath^  vagaries^  lasts 
bat  A  short  time,  I  reckoned 
rii;ir«  were  I  resident  in  Anek- 
ImiL  ic  woold  cost  me  four 
:inies  as  mach  money  to  dress 
AS  it  <l*>>s  in  LixidoD.  In  the 
±rsr  place,  the  materials  and 
r^AkinjC  would  cost  twice  the 
Aad   in   the  seccxidy  the 

nbinieii  ioJia^ices  of  snn,  dnst, 
Antl  rain  are  sach  that  the 
•  'icipLecei  garments  woold  last 
r.'y  half  the  period.  Light 
^-usrin^  materials  are  cheap, 
Arjl  AS  A  rule  girls  wear  oA- 
orir^i  caiubrie  finocks  in  the 
r.:.ming  and  white  jriqu^  or 
r.::i^IiiL  later.  The  sh^-tness  of 
:l;^:r  skirts  amosed  ns^  nntil  we 
rvali^evl  that  their  arrangements 
in  that  way  w\?re  dominated  by 
rhe  dei^th  or  the  dnst  on  the 
r\vi:?w 

A  vleasant  thing  among  many 
I'lrasant  things  reecardable  of 
::::<  ixuiitry  is  the  interest 
taken  by  the  female  portion  of 
the  ov-knimunity  in  literature. 
Tr::e.  :::e:r  rva^ling  is  almost 
exo'.usively  ov^kntined  to  the  easy 
j\A:hs  of  ix^ntemporary  fiction. 
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in  that  study  they  are 
7  more  than  six  weeks 
d  the  mother  country, 
ish  magazines  are  sold  at 
3mium;  but  the  colonial 
>ns  of  the  newest  books 
andy,  cheap,  and  well  up 
»te. 

hinted  above,  it  is  the 
)n  who  read.  The  average 
B-bom  New  Zealand  male 
'ates  his  muscles.    He  rides, 

shoots,  plays  football,  and 
ds  races,  and  none  can  ex- 
i  mind  engrossed  with  like 
lits  to  take  kindly  to  less 
t  occupations.  Also  he 
ops  late.  At  home  we  are 
tomed  to  put  the  dimpled 
of  our  infants  into  trousers, 
to  see  their  chubby  faces 
hadowed  by  preposterous 
ley  -  pot  hata  In  Auck- 
it  amazed  us  to  find  huge 
of  sixteen  still  wearing 
:erbocker  sailor  suits  and 
ing  schoolboy  games, 
ckland  street -cars  are  a 
erful  institution.  The 
)er  of  passengers  is  only 
xi  by  the  clinging -on 
u  There  are  no  seats  on 
op,  so  that  smokers  have 
id  accommodation  on  the 

and  back  platforms.     At 

hours  it  is  customary  to 
en  people  squeezed  on  to 
place  originally  set  apart 
he  driver,  and  a  dozen  or 
hilarious  travellers  crowd- 
he  conductor  off  the  back 

the  inside  being  crammed 
sitting  and  standing  pass- 
's. Even  imder  these  cir- 
tances  none  need  hesitate 
il  the  car  and  insist  upon 
btance. 

ming  direct  from  our  stem, 
aday  England,  New  Zea- 


land impressed  us  as  a  land  of 
perpetual  leisure.  Workmen 
enjoyed  high  wages  and  an 
eight  hours'  day  ;  and  no  event 
was  deemed  too  small  to  be 
made  the  occasion  of  a  holiday. 

The  harbour  was  full  of 
boats,  from  the  goodly  steam- 
yacht  to  the  veriest  tub  that 
ever  supported  sail,  and  each 
Saturday  the  owners  of  these 
vessels  embarked  with  com- 
panies of  high-spirited  guests, 
to  return  early  on  Monday, 
having  spent  the  intervening 
hours  cruising  about  among 
the  islands ;  camping  on  shore, 
or  sleeping  on  board  if  the 
accommodation  admitted  of  it. 
Parties  of  schoolboys  spent 
their  holidays  campmg  out, 
under  canvas,  in  water  gullies, 
where  they  could  bathe,  fish, 
shoot,  and  play  at  wild  Indians 
as  their  souls  desired.  The 
craving  for  gipsying,  born  of 
the  perfect  climate,  sometimes 
even  infected  sedate  families, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing,  when  having  a  riding 
picnic,  to  chance  upon  some 
lovely  fern-banked  gulch  where 
— under  a  cluster  of  more  or 
less  ramshackle  tents — a  staid 
respectable  family  might  be 
found  leading  a  nomad  Ufa 

Horses  are  so  cheap  in  Auck- 
land that  pedestrianism  bids 
fair  to  become  extinct.  The 
postman  does  his  rounds  on 
horseback ;  the  butcher,  a  huge 
basket  slung  over  his  arm, 
canters  up  with  ordered  pro- 
vender. Schoolboys,  two  fre- 
quently sharing  a  mount,  ride 
to  school,  where  a  paddock  is 
reserved  for  their  poniea  Even 
the  lamplighter  performs  his 
duties  perched  on  an  ambling 
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itreas.  along   the   waysides.      Beef  ia 

hat  if  absurdly  cheap :  a  sirloin  11  lb, 

cook  in  weight  ^11  cost  4s. ;  a  whole 

ise  to  shin  of  beef  may  be  bought  for 

have  Is.  in  town— in  country  districts 

^s  are  the  price  falls  to  9d.     Mutton 

mpos-  and  lamb,  I  imagine,  may  almost 

)k   at  be  had  for  the  asking. 

1  have  Like     that    of     most    lately 

t  new  developed     countries,     the    so- 

noney  called  social  life  of  New  Zealand 

^  of  is  devoted  to  the  amusement  of 
the  rising  generation.     Dances, 

slight  balls,  tennis  tournaments,  pro- 

amily  gressive    euchre    parties,    and 

of  a  boating  or  riding  picnics — into 

£400  these  and  other  forms  of  enter- 
desire  tainment     suited     for      young 
t  take  people     do     the     amusements 
at    of  resolve  tliemaelvea 
aland.  From  the  instant  when  the 

polo,  fully  fledged  New  Zealand  belle 

[,  and  bursts  her  pinafore-cocoon  until 

n  any  the  fatal  moment  when  she  dons 

intails  her  bridal  robes,  her  wings  are 

n    all  kept  hard  at  work  bearing  her 

Lim  of  dainty  form  from  one  species  of 

e-reut  gaiety  to  another.    The  colonial 

itivety  girl     has     all     the      American 

ice  ac-  maiden's  freedom  from  espion- 

'ooden  age,  and  like  her  rejoices  in  giv- 

a  roof,  ing  huge  lunches  and  afternoon 

'  your  teas  to  her  girl  companions, 

cheap  Her     smallest     doings     are 

dy  for  chronicled.     The  society  papers 

must  lose  no  time  in  informing  their 

ind   is  sympathising  readers  that  Miss 

that  Tottie  Teasdale    has    sprained 

)  year  her  ankle ;  or  in  announcing  to 

IS    are  a  hstening  world  that  Miss  Tilly 

more  Milliken     (of    Wairapara)    has 

Brtake  arrived  at  Auckland  on  a  visit 

tohen-  to  her  friend   Mrs   O'Brady  in 

astant  Ponsonby.     And  the  knowledge 

vege-  that  an  omnipresent  press  has 

10a  a-  duly      proclaimed      that      she 

vith  a  appeared     in     yellow    at     the 

;ed   to  Hunt   Ball    compels   any   self- 

stenoe  respecting  damsel  all  untimely 
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experience  of  a  colonial 
ty  hotel  had  at  least  the 
I  of  novelty.  There  is 
88  distinction  there :  your 
leighbour  at  table  may  be 
vard  from  the  ship  that 
ht  you,  or  the  driver  of 
>ach  yon  propose  leaving 
on  the  morrow. 
ip8  of  muslin  were  laid 
the  long   tables  between 

to  frustrate  the  ravages 
)  flies ;  and  the  same  rea- 
ipplied  every  sugar-basin 
A  lid.  Tumblers  were  set 
3h  cover ;  but  as  only  tea 
Irunk  at  table,  they  were 
itly  placed  there  as  a 
r  of  tradition,  and,  prob- 
vith  a  view  to  the  exclu- 
3f  dust,  were  invariably 
-ed.  Every  bedroom  was 
htfully  provided  with  a 
and  brush — a  fact  which 
i    our    credence    for    the 

of  a  way -back  colonial 
ho  on  her  first  visit  to  an 
land  hotel  was  insulted  to 
hat  her  own  was  the  only 
ied  room  unprovided  with 
BS.  "  But  I  wasn't  going 
that  hotel-keeper  think  he 

take  advantage  of  me," 
dd  when  relating  her  ex- 
ice.  "I  just  walked  into 
ext  room  where  the  folks 
out,  and  used  the  hair- 
08  he  had  given  them,  and 
lice  silver-backed  ones  they 
too  !  "  A  threaded  needle 
jtuck  in  the  wall  beside 
nirror,  while  a  knotted 
was  suspended  from  the 
•w-sill  for  use  in  case  of 
And — to  the  gratification, 
less,  of  the  majority  of 
.ther's  guests — the  one  or 
of  tlie  innkeei>er's  buxom 
iters,   who  waited  on  us, 


nightly  performed  at  the  draw- 
ing-room pianoforte,  rendering 
"The  Lost  Chord"  and  like 
ditties  with  all  the  vigour  of  a 
fine  pair  of  lungs. 

Property  was  amazingly  low 
in  value  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 
Diuing  our  short  residence  a 
pretty  house  set  in  an  acre  and 
a  quarter  of  fruitful  ground,  in 
a  good  position,  sold  for  £350. 
When  I  add  that  the  leader  of 
Tauranga  society  kept;  up  a 
carriage  and  a  justly  earned 
reputation  for  hospitality  upon 
an  income  of  less  than  £100 
a-year,  I  need  say  nothing  more 
to  prove  the  economy  of  living 
there. 

The  tone  of  Tauranga  is  high. 
No  shadow  has  ever  overlain 
its  reputation  for  decorum, 
though  within  a  brief  day's 
journey  lies  a  district  said  to 
be  mainly  inhabited  by  "re- 
mittance" folks,  within  whose 
precincts  the  arrival  of  periodic 
mails  is  the  signal  for  outbursts 
of  feasting — the  times  between 
being  marked  by  shortness  of 
conmions.  Vague  rumours 
brought  by  stray  travellers, 
whose  route  has  led  through 
this  land,  whisper  that  its 
denizens  reck  not  of  times  and 
seasons,  and  are  fast  losing  all 
idea  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Ladies  attired  in  d4collet^e 
evening  dress,  with  unkempt 
hair  and  unshod  feet,  have  been 
descried  by  the  light  of  the 
noonday  sun  scattering  grain 
to  their  fowls,  their  silken  and 
broidered  robes  trailing  in  the 
dust :  a  use  whereof  was  surely 
never  dreamt  by  those  well- 
intentioned  relatives  who  de- 
spatched their  discarded  raiment 
to  clothe  their  exiled  friends. 
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1  to  the  weight  of  ita 
thatched  roof,  and  sub- 
In  broken-kneed   fashion 

dank  grass.  Otherwise 
ellings  looked  as  though 
ftd  been  in  occupation  an 
irlier. 

sides  and  open  portico  of 
eting-house  showed  many 
i  elaborately  carved  after 
Qventional  design  of  the 

gods  —  repulsive  deities 
re  ever  portrayed  with 
eyes  a^  protruding 
L  The  figures  were  col- 
red,  the  teeth  blue,  and 
)88ly  exaggerated  tongues 
The  eyes  were  indicated 
des  rudely  cut  from  the 
ing  inner  surface  of  the 
Haliotis)  shell,  which  are 
fixed  in  their  places  by 
1  pegs  driven  through  the 

As  may  easily  be  ima- 

the  slightest  deviation 
lie  centre  in  the  position 
le  nails  gives  the  gods  a 
:  and   utterly  detestable 

din  the  building  lay  that 

gloom  dear  to  the  bar- 

lieart.     A  prodigality  of 


design,  carried  out  in  native 
pigments  of  red,  white,  black, 
and  yellow,  decorated  the 
wooden  posts  and  roof-trees. 
And  the  earthen  floor  was  still 
littered  with  the  dried  rushes 
whereon  the  dusky  worshippers 
were  wont  to  squat.  Despite 
the  long-continued  isolation,  all 
was  intact,— the  knowledge  of 
the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the 
natives  doubtless  proving  de- 
terrent to  any  collector  whose 
cupidity  might  otherwise  have 
tempted  him  to  annex  the  valu- 
able antique  carved  figure& 

A  hush  seemed  to  have  fallen 
over  the  place.  Not  a  bird 
fluttered.  Long  flimsy  shreds 
of  the  blue-gum  bark  depended 
from  the  branches,  as  though 
the  trees  were  mourning  in 
rent  garments  the  decay  of  the 
shrine  they  guarded.  A  black 
pig,  looking  like  an  unclean 
spirit,  was  the  only  visible 
living  creature  in  the  aban- 
doned spot.  As,  re-embarking, 
we  left  the  nameless  village,  we 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  hard 
matter  to  persuade  any  one  of 
us  to  pass  the  night  there  alone. 
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LORD    JIM:     A    SKETCH.^ 


BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 


CHAPTER  X, 


"  He  locked  his  fingers  to- 
gether and  tore  them  apart. 
Nothing  could  be  more  true : 
he  had  indeed  jumped  into  an 
everlasting  deep  hole.  He  had 
tumbled  from  a  height  he  could 
never  scale  again.  By  that 
time  the  boat  had  gone  driving 
forward  past  the  bows.  It  was 
too  dark  just  then  for  them  to 
see  each  other,  and,  moreover, 
they  were  blinded  and  half 
drowned  with  rain.  He  told  me 
it  was  like  being  swept  by  a 
flood  through  a  cavern.  They 
turned  their  backs  to  the 
squall ;  the  skipper,  it  seems, 
got  an  oar  over  the  stern  to 
keep  the  boat  before  it,  and  for 
two  or  three  minutes  the  end  of 
the  world  had  come  through  a 
deluge  in  a  pitchy  blackness. 
The  sea  hissed  Mike  twenty 
thousand  kettles.'  That's  his 
simile,  not  mine.  I  fancy  there 
was  not  much  wind  after  the 
first  gust ;  and  he  himself  had 
admitted  at  the  inquiry  that 
the  sea  never  got  up  that  night 
to  any  extent.  He  crouched 
down  in  the  bows  and  stole  a 
furtive  glance  back.  He  saw 
just  one  yellow  gleam  of  the 
mast-head  light  high  up  and 
blurred  like  a  last  star  ready 
to  dissolve.  *It  terrified  me 
to  see  it  still  there,'  he  said. 
That's  what  he  said.  What 
terrified  him  was  the  thought 


that  the  drowning  was  not 
over  yet.  No  doubt  he  wanted 
to  be  done  with  that  abomina- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible. 
Nobody  in  the  boat  made  a 
sound.  In  the  dark  she  seemed 
to  fly,  but  of  course  she  could 
not  have  had  much  way.  Then 
the  shower  swept  ahead,  and 
the  great,  distracting,  hissing 
noise  followed  the  rain  into 
distance  and  died  out.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  heard  then 
but  the  slight  wash  about  the 
boat's  sides.  Somebody's  teeth 
were  chattering  violently.  A 
hand  touched  his  back.  A 
faint  voice  said,  *You  there?* 
A  man  cried  out  shakily,  '  She's 
gone!'  and  they  all  stood  up 
together  to  look  astern.  They 
saw  no  lighta  All  was  black. 
A  thin  cold  drizzle  was  driving 
into  their  faces.  The  boat 
lurched  slightly.  The  teeth 
chattered  faster,  stopped,  and 
began  again  twice  before  the 
man  could  master  his  shiver 
sufficiently  to  say,  *  Ju-ju-st  in 
ti-ti-me.  .  .  .  Brrrr.'  He  recog- 
nised the  voice  of  the  chief 
engineer  saying  surlily,  *I  saw 
her  go  down.  I  happened  to 
turn  my  head.'  The  wind  had 
dropped  almost  completely. 

"They  watched  in  the  dark 
with  their  heads  half  turned 
to  windward  as  if  expecting  to 
hear   cries.      At   first  he   was 
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thankful  the  niglit  had  covered 
up  the  scene  before  his  eyes, 
and  then  to  know  of  it  and  yet 
to  have  seen  and  heard  nothing 
appeared  somehow  the  culmin- 
ating-point  of  an  awful  mis- 
fortune. *  Strange  isn't  it  ? ' 
he  murmured,  interrupting  him- 
self in  his  disjointed  narrative. 

"It  did  not  seem  so  strange 
to  me.  He  must  have  had 
an  unconscious  conviction  that 
the  reality  could  not  be  half 
as  bad,  not  half  as  anguishing, 
appalling,  and  vengeful  as  the 
created  terror  of  his  imagina- 
tion. I  believe  that,  in  this 
first  moment,  his  heart  was 
wrung  with  all  the  suffering, 
that  his  soul  knew  the  ac- 
cumulated savour  of  all  the 
fear,  all  the  horror,  all  the 
despair  of  eight  himdred  human 
beings  pounced  upon  in  the 
night  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
death,  else  why  should  he 
have  said,  *It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  must  jump  out  of  that 
accursed  boat  and  swim  back 
to  see — half  a  mile — more — any 
distance— to  the  very  spot  .  .  .'  ? 
Why  this  impulse?  Do  you 
see  the  significance  ?  Why 
back  to  the  very  spot?  Why 
not  drown  alongside  —  if  he 
meant  drowning — why  back  to 
the  very  spot,  to  see — as  if  his 
imagination  had  to  be  soothed 
by  the  assurance  that  all  was 
over  before  death  could  bring 
relief?  I  defy  any  one  of  you 
to  offer  another  explanation. 
It  was  one  of  those  bizarre  and 
exciting  glimpses  through  the 
fog.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
disclosure.  He  let  it  out  as  the 
most  natural  thing  one  could 
say.  He  fought  down  that  im- 
pulse and  then  he  became  con- 


scious of  the  silence.  He  men- 
tioned this  to  me.  A  silence  of 
the  sea,  of  the  sky,  merged  into 
one  indefinite  immensity  still  as 
death  around  these  saved,  pal- 
pitating lives.  *You  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  in 
the  boat,'  he  said  with  a  queer 
contraction  of  his  lips,  like 
a  man  trying  to  master 
his  sensibilities  while  relating 
some  extremely  moving  fact. 
A  silence  !  God  alone,  who  had 
willed  him  as  he  was,  knows 
what  he  made  of  it  in  his  heart. 
*I  didn't  think  any  spot  on 
earth  could  be  so  still,*  he  said. 
*  You  couldn't  distinguish  the 
sea  from  the  sky ;  there  was 
nothing  to  see  and  nothing  to 
hear.  Not  a  glimmer,  not  a 
shape,  not  a  sound.  You  could 
have  believed  that  every  bit 
of  dry  land  had  gone  to  the 
bottom;  that  every  man  on 
earth  but  I  and  these  beggars 
in  the  boat  had  got  drowned.' 
He  leaned  over  the  table  with 
his  knuckles  propped  amongst 
coffee  -  cups,  liqueur  -  glasses, 
cigar-ends.  *  I  seemed  to  believe 
it.  Everything  was  gone  and 
— all  was  over  .  .  .'he  fetched 
a  deep  sigh  .  .  .  *with  me.'" 

Marlow  sat  up  abruptly  and 
flung  away  his  cheroot  with 
force.  It  made  a  darting  red 
trail  like  a  toy  rocket  fired 
through  the  drapery  of  creepers. 
Nobody  stirred. 

"  Hey,  what  do  you  think  of 
it  ?  "  he  cried  with  sudden  ani- 
mation. "Wasn't  he  true  to 
himself,  wasn't  he  ?  His  saved 
life  was  over  for  want  of  ground 
under  his  feet,  for  want  of  sights 
for  his  eyes,  for  want  of  voices 
in  his  ears.  Annihilation — hey  ! 
And  all  the  time  it  was  only  a 
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*  George,'  while  a  hand  in  the 
dark  struck  liim  on  the  breast. 

*  What  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself,  you  fool?'  queried 
somebody,  with  a  sort  of  vir- 
tuous fury.  *They  were  after 
me,'  he  said.  *  They  were  abus- 
ing me — abusing  me  ...  by  the 
name  of  George.' 

"  He  paused  to  stare,  tried  to 
smile,  turn^  his  eyes  away  and 
went  on.  'That  little  second 
puts  his  head  right  under  my 
nose,  "Why,  it's  that  blasted 
mate!"  "What!"  howls  the 
skipper  from  the  other  end  of 
the  boat.  "No!"  shrieks  the 
chief.  And  he  too  stooped  to 
look  at  my  face.' 

"  The  wind  had  left  the  boat 
suddenly.  The  rain  began  to 
fall  again,  and  the  soft,  un- 
interrupted, a  little  mysterious 
sound  with  which  the  sea  re- 
ceives a  shower  arose  on  all 
sides  in  the  night.  *  They  were 
too  taken  aback  to  say  any- 
thing more  at  first,'  he  narrated 
steadily,  *and  what  could  I 
have  to  say  to  them?'  He 
faltered  for  a  moment,  and 
made  an  eflPort  to  go  on.  *  They 
called  me  horrible  names.'  His 
voice,  sinking  to  a  whisper, 
now  and  then  would  leap  up 
suddenly,  hardened  by  the  pas- 
sion of  scorn,  as  though  he  had 
been  talking  of  secret  abomina- 
tions. *  Never  mind  what  they 
called  me,'  he  said  grimly.  *  I 
could  hear  hate  in  their  voices. 
A  good  thing  too.  They  could 
not  forgive  me  for  being  in 
that  boat.  They  hated  it.  It 
made  them  mad.  .  .  .'  He 
laughed  short.  .  .  .  'But  it 
kept  me  from — Look  !  I  was 
sitting  with  my  arms  crossed, 
on     the     gunwale !   .    .    ,'   He 


perched  himself  smartly  on  the 
edge  of  the  table  and  crossed 
his  arms.  ...  *  Like  this — see  ? 
One  little  tilt  backwards  and  I 
would  have  been  gone — after 
the  others.  One  little  tilt — the 
least  bit  —  the  least  bit.'  He 
frowned,  and  tapping  his  fore- 
head with  the  tip  of  his  middle 
finger,  *  It  was  there  all  the 
time,'  he  said  impressively. 
*A11  the  time  —  that  notion. 
And  the  rain — cold,  thick,  cold 
as  melted  snow — colder — on  my 
thin  cotton  clothes — I'll  never 
be  so  cold  again  in  my  life,  I 
know.  And  the  sky  was  black 
too — all  black.  Not  a  star,  not 
a  light  anywhere.  Nothing  out- 
side that  confounded  boat  and 
those  two  yapping  before  mo 
like  a  couple  of  mean  mongrels 
at  a  tree'd  thief.  Yap !  yap ! 
What  you  doing  here  ?  You're 
a  tine  sort !  Too  much  of  a 
bloomin'  gentleman  to  put  his 
hand  to  it.  Come  out  of 
your  trance,  did  you?  To 
sneak  in  ?  Did  you  ?  Yap  ! 
yap !  You  ain't  fit  to  live ! 
Yap !  yap !  Two  of  them  to- 
gether trying  to  out-bark  each 
other.  The  other  would  bay 
from  the  stern  through  the 
rain — couldn't  seehim — couldn't 
make  out — some  of  his  filthy 
jargon.  Yap !  yap !  Bow-ow- 
ow-ow-ow  !  Yap  !  yap  !  It 
was  sweet  to  hear  them ;  it 
kept  me  alive — I  tell  you.  It 
has  saved  my  life.  At  it  they 
went,  as  if  trying  to  drive  me 
overboard  with  the  noise !  .  .  . 
I  wonder  you  had  pluck  enough 
to  jump.  You  ain't  wanted 
here.  If  I  had  known  who  it 
was,  I  would  have  tipped  you 
over — you  skunk.  What  have 
you    done     with     the    other? 
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intention  of  hate  that  distilled 
a  cjorrosive  virtue  into  the  com- 
monplace words  like  a  drop  of 
powerful  poison  falling  into  a 
glass  of  water;  but  my  thoughts 
dwelt  upon  that  sunrise.  I 
could  imagine  under  the  pel- 
lucid emptiness  of  the  sky  these 
four  men  imprisoned  in  the 
solitude  of  the  sea,  the  lonely 
sun,  regardless  of  the  speck 
of  life,  ascending  the  clear 
curve  of  the  heaven  as  if  to 
gaze  ardently  from  a  greater 
height  at  his  own  splendour 
reflected  in  the  still  ocean. 
*They  called  out  to  me  from 
aft,'  said  Jim,  *  as  though  we 
had  been  chums  together.  I 
heard  them.  They  were  beg- 
ging me  to  be  sensible  and 
drop  that  "blooming  piece  of 
wood."  Why  tcotdd  I  carry  on 
so  ?  They  hadn't  done  me  any 
harm — had  they?  There  had 
been  no  harm.  .  .  .  No  harm ! ' 

"His  face  crimsoned  oa 
though  he  could  not  get  riri 
of  the  air  in  his  lungs. 

"  *  No  harm  ! '  he  burst  o«t. 
*I  leave  it  to  voo.  Yoa  can 
understand.  Can't  vou?  Yofj 
see  it — don't  yoa  ?  Xo  harm  ! 
Good  God !  What  mr^^  fsf/nUl 
they  have  dome?  Oh  y^  I 
know  very  well  —  I  jainfj^r^L 
Certainly.  I  Jumped !  I  uM 
you  I  jumped :  b«t  I  t^I  y^j^i 
thev  were  too  TnTif:h  U^  n^y 
man.  It  was  thw  drAn^  aa 
plainly  as  if  th^  h;>d  r^i^^^\ 
np  with  a  Irjat-hrx/k  xtA  \n.\it^\ 
me  over.  Can't  yon  ^e*  i*  ^ 
You  most  %<*^  'rr^  ^'y^^,. 
Speak — stnd^iZ  </n.^J 

"His  mwsMj  ^*iK  *xJkf^^A 
upon  nunft,  fpi^A^xxj^*.  *^.X'j*'*\^ 
ehaUeng»5*L  ^^r>r«^^i*rj.  V^^  *  r^ 
life  of  nMr  I  ^iiiJlA  •»  r^^tp-  m.*/- 


muring,  *  YouVe  been  tried.' 
*More  than  is  fair,'  he  caught 
up  swiftly.  *  I  wasn't  given 
half  a  chance  —  with  a  gang 
like  that.  And  now  they  were 
friendly  —  oh,  so  damnably 
friendly !  Chums,  shipmates. 
All  in  the  same  boat.  Make 
the  best  of  it.  They  ha^ln't 
meant  anything.  They  didn't 
care  a  hang  for  George.  George 
had  gone  back  to  his  berth  for 
something  at  the  last  moment 
and  got  caught.  The  man  was 
a  manifest  frx>l.  Very  sail  of 
course.  .  .  .  Their  eyes  Irx^ki^^l 
at  me ;  their  lijis  moverl ;  they 
wagge^l  their  hea^ls  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Ix^at — thre*? 
of  them  ;  they  lie<5kone*l  —  to 
me.  Why  not?  Hailn't  I 
jum  fieri?  I  said  nothing. 
There  are  no  worrls  Ujt  ih« 
sr^rt  of  things  I  wAtiUnl  to  say. 
If  I  hsul  ffj/^nnl  tny  lifis  just 
then  I  would  have  siiriffly 
howler]  like  an  atiirnal  I  wiis 
asking  mymtlf  wh#?ri  I  w#/ijld 
wake  up.  Titffy  urgerl  inn 
alr>Tir]  Uf  f'Jrtufi  aft  arirl  h#tar 
f\n\*il\y  wliat  the  Hkif/ff*fr  ha/l 
to  say.  We  w#fre  sure  Up  tm 
jAf;k^\  up  }fffff0r*t  iit^  ttv^iittf^ 
right  m  tfie  tra/jk  '/f  all  IIia 
Canal  traffi/; ;  tfi^fre  was  nuutk^ 
to  tJi^  ri//rth'We%t  r»//w, 

^  *  It  g;*ye  rrM!  an  awfwl  nUttt.k 
fo  *i^^.  iWtn  faint,  faini  StSur^ 
fiffA   k/v    frail   //f   \frtfWtt    wiisf 

t><>r  \0^^tr9^\;gry  *A  s^a  m^S  nky,  I 
fjSkXUA  f/nf  to  l\9^h  fUfikt  I  f^/fM 
^*>s»f    y*Ty    yif^'M    -^jt^n    t    *^tim, 

A^  ^•/^fv?  a4  a  /ifo^,  U^ 
yfx^fi  t    '//Af*'/    to    fmik    a?     >^»^ 
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intention  of  hate  that  distilled 
a  corrosive  virtue  into  the  com- 
monplace words  like  a  drop  of 
powerful  poison  falling  into  a 
glass  of  water;  but  my  thoughts 
dwelt  upon  that  sunrise.  I 
could  imagine  under  the  pel- 
lucid emptiness  of  the  sky  these 
four  men  imprisoned  in  the 
solitude  of  the  sea,  the  lonely 
Sim,  regardless  of  the  speck 
of  life,  ascending  the  clear 
curve  of  the  heaven  as  if  to 
gaze  ardently  from  a  greater 
height  at  his  own  splendour 
reflected  in  the  still  ocean. 
*They  called  out  to  me  from 
aft,'  said  Jim,  *  as  though  we 
had  been  chums  together.  I 
heard  them.  They  were  beg- 
ging me  to  be  sensible  and 
drop  that  "blooming  piece  of 
wood."  Why  would  I  carry  on 
so  ?  They  hadn't  done  me  any 
harm — had  they?  There  had 
been  no  harm.  .  .  .  No  harm  I ' 

"His  face  crimsoned  as 
though  he  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  air  in  his  lungs. 

"  *  No  harm  ! '  he  burst  out. 
*I  leave  it  to  you.  You  can 
understand.  Can't  you  ?  You 
see  it — don't  you?  No  harm! 
Good  God  I  What  more  could 
they  have  done?  Oh  yes,  I 
know  very  well  —  I  jumped. 
Certainly.  I  jumped !  I  told 
you  I  jumped ;  but  I  tell  you 
they  were  too  much  for  any 
man.  It  was  their  doing  as 
plainly  as  if  they  had  reached 
up  with  a  boat-hook  and  pulled 
me  over.  Can't  you  see  it? 
You  must  see  it.  Come. 
Speak — straight  out.' 

"His  uneasy  eyes  fastened 
upon  mine,  questioned,  begged, 
challenged,  entreated.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  couldn't  help  mur- 


muring, *  You've  been  tried.' 
'More  than  is  fair,'  he  caught 
up  swiftly.  *I  wasn't  given 
half  a  chance  —  with  a  gang 
like  that.  And  now  they  were 
friendly  —  oh,  so  damnably 
friendly  I  Chums,  shipmates. 
All  in  the  same  boat.  Make 
the  best  of  it.  They  hadn't 
meant  anything.  They  didn't 
care  a  hang  for  George.  George 
had  gone  back  to  his  berth  for 
something  at  the  last  moment 
and  got  caught.  The  man  was 
a  manifest  fool.  Very  sad  of 
course.  .  .  .  Their  eyes  looked 
at  me ;  their  lips  moved ;  they 
wagged  their  heads  at  the 
other  end  of  the  boat — three 
of  them  ;  they  beckoned  —  to 
me.  Why  not?  Hadn't  I 
jumped?  I  said  nothing. 
There  are  no  words  for  the 
sort  of  things  I  wanted  to  say. 
If  I  had  opened  my  lips  just 
then  I  would  have  simply 
howled  like  an  animal.  I  was 
asking  myself  when  I  would 
wake  up.  They  urged  me 
aloud  to  come  aft  and  hear 
quietly  what  the  skipper  had 
to  say.  We  were  sure  to  be 
picked  up  before  the  evening — 
right  in  the  track  of  all  the 
Canal  traffic  ;  there  was  smoke 
to  the  north-west  now. 

"  *  It  gave  me  an  awful  shock 
to  see  this  faint,  faint  blur, 
this  low  trail  of  brown  mist 
through  which  you  could  see 
the  boundary  of  sea  and  sky.  I 
called  out  to  them  that  I  could 
hear  very  well  where  I  was. 
The  skipper  started  swearing, 
as  hoarse  as  a  crow.  He 
wasn't  going  to  talk  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  for  my  accom- 
modation. "Are  you  afraid 
they  will  hear  you  on  shore  ? " 
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I  askecl.  Ho  glared  as  if  he 
would  have  liked  to  claw  me 
to  pieces.  The  chief  engineer 
advised  him  to  humour  me. 
He  said  I  wasn't  right  in  my 
head  yet.  The  other  rose 
astern,  like  a  thick  pillar  of 
flesh — and  talked — talked.  .  .  .' 
"  Jim  remained  thoughtful. 
*  Well  ? '  I  said.  '  What  did  I 
care  what  story  they  agreed 
to  make  up?'  he  cried  reck- 
lessly. 'They  could  tell  what 
they  jolly  well  liked.  It 
was  their  business.  I  knew 
the  story.  Nothing  they  could 
make  people  believe  could  alter 
it  for  me.  I  let  him  talk, 
argue — talk,  argue.  He  went 
on  and  on  and  on.  Suddenly  I 
felt  my  legs  give  way  under 
me.  I  was  sick,  tired — tired 
to  death.  I  let  fall  the  tiller, 
turned  my  back  on  them,  and 
sat  down  on  the  foremost 
thwart.  I  had  enough.  They 
called  to  me  to  know  if  I 
understood  —  wasn't  it  true, 
every  word  of  it?  It  was 
true,  by  God  I  after  their 
fashion.  I  did  not  turn  my 
head.  I  heard  them  palaver- 
ing together.  "The  silly  ass 
won't  say  anything."  "Oh, 
he  understands  well  enough." 
"Let  him  be;  he  will  be  all 
right."  "What  can  he  do?" 
What  could  I  do!  Weren't 
we  all  in  the  same  boat.  I 
tried  to  be  deaf.  The  smoke 
had  disappeared  to  the  north- 
ward. It  was  a  dead  calm. 
They  had  a  drink  from  the 
water  -  breaker,  and  I  drank 
too.  Afterwards  they  made  a 
great  business  of  spreading  the 
boat  -  sail  over  the  gunwales. 
Would  I  keep  a  look-out? 
They  crept  under,  out  of   my 


sight,  thank  God!  I  felt 
weary,  weary,  done  up,  as  if 
I  hadn't  had  one  hour's  sleep 
since  the  day  I  vras  bom.  I 
couldn't  see  the  "ivater  for  the 
glitter  of  the  sunshine.  From 
time  to  time  one  of  them  would 
creep  out,  stand  up  to  take  a 
look  all  round,  and  get  under 
again.  I  could'  hear  spells  of 
snoring  below  the  saiL  Some 
of  them  could  sleep.  One  of 
them  at  least.  I  oouldn't! 
There  is  a  time  in  my  life 
when  I  had  forgotten  what 
sleep  was  made  of,  what  the 
word  meant;  that  there  was 
a  state  in  which  I  could  be 
unconscious  of  myself.  All 
was  light,  light,  and  the 
boat  seemed  to  be  falling 
through  it.  Now  and  then  I 
would  feel  quite  siuprised  to 
find  myself  sitting  on  a 
thwart.  .  .  .' 

"He  began  to  walk  with 
measured  steps  to  and  fro  be- 
fore my  chair,  one  hand  in  his 
trousers-pocket,  his  head  bent 
thoughtfully,  and  his  right  arm 
at  long  intervals  raised  for  a 
gesture  that  seemed  to  put  out 
of  his  way  an  invisible  intruder. 

"  *  I  suppose  you  think  I  was 
going  mad,'  he  began  in  a 
changed  tone.  *And  well  you 
may,  if  you  remember  I  had 
lost  my  cap.  The  sun  crept  all 
the  way  from  east  to  west 
over  my  bare  head,  but  that  day 
I  could  not  come  to  any  harm, 
I  suppose.  The  sun  could  not 
make  me  mad.  .  .  .'  His  right 
arm  put  aside  the  idea  of  mad- 
ness. ...  *  Neither  could  it  kill 
me.  .  .  .'  Again  his  arm  re- 
pulsed a  shadow.  ...  *  That 
rested  with  ma' 

"  *  Did  it  ? '  I  said,  inexpress- 
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imazed  at  this  new  turn, 
[  looked  at  him  with  the 
sort  of  feeling  I  might  be 
conceived  to  experience 
le,  after  spinning  round  on 
)el,  presented  an  altogether 
'ace. 

[  didn't  get  brain  fever,  I 
lot  drop  dead  either,'  he 
on.  *  I  didn't  bother  my- 
kt  all  about  the  sun  over 
lead.  I  was  thinking  as 
'  as  any  man  that  ever  sat 
ing  in  the  shade.  That 
y  beast  of  a  skipper  poked 
)ig  cropped  head  from 
•  the  canvas  and  screwed 
fishy  eyes  up  at  me. 
inerwetter!  you  will  die," 
rowled,  and  drew  in  like 
•tie.  I  had  seen  him.  I 
heard  him.  He  didn't 
•upt  me.  I  was  thinking 
then  that  I  woukln't.' 
[e     tried     to     sound    my 


thought  with  an  attentive 
glance  dropped  on  me  in  pass- 
ing,— something  swift  and  full 
of  purpose,  like  a  cast  of  the 
hand-lead  taken  in  shoaling 
water.  *Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  had  been  deliberating  with 
yourself  whether  you  would 
die  ? '  I  asked  in  as  impenetrable 
a  tone  as  I  could  command.  He 
nodded  without  stopping.  *  Yes, 
it  had  come  to  that  as  I  sat 
there  alone,'  he  said.  He  passed 
on  a  few  steps  to  the  imaginary 
end  of  his  beat,  and  when  he 
flung  round  to  come  back  both 
his  hands  were  thrust  deep  into 
his  pockets.  He  stopped  short 
in  front  of  my  chair  and  looked 
down.  *  Don't  you  believe  it  ? ' 
he  inquired  with  tense  curiosity. 
I  was  moved  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  of  my  readiness  to 
believe  implicitly  anything  he 
thought  fit  to  tell  me." 


CHAPTER   XI. 


[e  heard  me  out  with  his 

on   one   side,  and   I  had 

ler  glimpse  through  a  rent 

3  mist  in  which  he  moved 

had  his  being.     The  dim 

e    spluttered    within    the 

)f  glass,  and  that  was  all  I 

o  see  him  by ;  at  his  back 

the  dark  night   with   the 

stars,  whose  distant  glitter 

sed   in    retreating    planes 

the  eye  into  the  depths 

^eater  darkness ;  and  yet 

rsterious   light   seemed   to 

me   his   l)oyish    head,   as 

that   moment    the  youth 

n    him    had,   for   the   last 

gleamed     and     expired. 

are   an   awful   gooil  sort 

ten  like  this,'  he  said.     *  It 

L.  CLXVII. — NO.  MXIL 


does  me  good.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  me.  You  don't ' 
.  .  .  words  seemed  to  fail  him. 
It  was  a  distinct  glimpse.  He 
was  a  boy,  fair,  frank,  silly  if 
you  will.  A  youngster  of  the 
sort  you  like  to  see  about 
you ;  of  the  sort  you  like  tc 
imagine  yourself  to  have  been ; 
of  the  sort  whose  appearance 
claims  the  fellowship  of  these 
illusions  you  had  thought  gone 
out,  extinct,  cold,  and  which,  as 
if  rekindled  at  the  approach 
of  another  flame,  give  a  flutter 
deep,  deep  down  somewhere, 
give  a  flutter  of  light  ...  of 
heat !  .  .  .  Yes ;  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  him  then,  .  .  .  and  it  was  the 
last   of    that    kind.  .  .  .  *You 
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don't  know  what  it  is  for  a 
fellow  in  my  position  to  be 
})elieve<l — make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  to  an  elder  man.  It  is  so 
difficult — so  awfully  imfair — so 
liard  to  understand.' 

"The  mists  were  closing 
again.  I  don't  know  how  old 
I  ai)i)eare<l  to  liim — and  how 
niucli  wise  ?  Not  lialf  as  old  as 
I  felt  just  then  ;  not  half  as  use- 
lessly wise  as  I  knew  myself  to 
})e.  Surely  in  no  other  craft 
as  in  that  of  the  sea  do  the 
hearts  of  those  already  launched 
to  sink  or  swim  go  out  so  much 
to  the  youth  on  the  })rink,  look- 
ing with  shining  eyes  upon  that 
glitter  of  the  vast  surface  which 
is  only  a  reflection  of  his  own 
glances  full  of  fire.  There  is 
envy  of  the  past,  amusement, 
and  infinite  pity.  Who  could 
resist  it?  There  is  such  mag- 
nifi(jent  vagueness  in  the  im- 
pulses that  had  driven  each  of 
US  to  sea,  such  a  glorious  in- 
definitenoss  of  exi>ectations, 
such  a  beautiful  greed  of  ad- 
ventures that  are  their  own 
and  only  reward  !  In  other 
o(;cupati<>ns  the  youngster 
knows   something;    he  expects 

this — that — the  other  definite 
thing.  In  this  he  only  desires, 
with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his 
soul — desires — what  ?  He  can- 
not tell.  Ho  does  not  know. 
What  he  gets — well,  we  won't 
talk  of  that  ;  but  can  one  of  us 
restrain  a  smile?  In  no  other 
kind  of  life  is  the  illusion  more 
wide  of  reality — in  no  other  is 
tlie  iHiginning  all  illusion — the 
disencliantment  more  swift — 
the  subjugation  more  com- 
plete ;  and  no  other  has  the 
power  to  extort  bitter  love  for 
the   sake   of   unfulfilled   hopes. 


Hadn't  we  all  commenoed  with 
the  same  desire,  ended  with 
the  same  knowledge,  carried 
the  memory  of  the  same  cher- 
ished glamour  through  the 
sordid  days  of  imprecation? 
Well  may  those  few  of  us  who 
can  speak,  looking  from  under 
the  black  shadows  of  sails  at 
the  bewitching  face  of  the 
moonlit  sea,  whisper  to  them- 
selves/Odi  et  amo.'  It  is  the 
very  truth.  The  intoxication 
of  charm  imagined,  the  desire 
of  the  subtle  spirit  for  ever 
escaping,  the  hate  of  reality 
sobering  and  cruel,  are  like  the 
shadow  of  the  passionate  visita- 
tion of  the  gods — ^the  devour- 
ing rage  of  tenderness  entwined 
with  the  hot  rage  of  anger. 
'  Odi  et  amo '  they  can  say  as 
if  speaking  to  life  itself,  that 
for  all  of  us  begins  with 
the  same  glamour,  and  runs 
through  the  days  of  execration 
to  the  obscurity  of  a  common 
end.  What  wonder  that  when 
some  heavy  prod  gets  home  the 
bond  is  found  to  be  close ;  that 
besides  the  fellowship  of  the 
craft  there  is  felt  the  strength 
of  a  wider  feeling — the  feeling 
that  binds  a  man  to  a  child. 
He  was  there  before  me,  be- 
lieving that  age  and  wisdom 
can  find  a  remedy  against  the 
pain  of  truth,  giving  me  a 
glimpse  of  himself  as  a  young 
fellow  in  a  scrape  that  is  the 
very  devil  of  a  scrape,  the 
sort  of  scrape  greybeanis  wag 
at  solemnly  while  they  hide 
a  smile.  And  he  had  been 
deliberating  upon  death — con- 
found him !  He  had  found 
that  to  meditate  about  because 
he  thought  he  had  saved  his 
life,  while  all  its  glamour  had 
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gone  with  the  ship  in  the 
night.  What  more  natural ! 
It  was  tragic  enough  and 
funny  enough  in  all  conscience 
to  call  aloud  for  compassion, 
and  in  what  was  I  better  than 
the  rest  of  us  to  refuse  him  my 
pity.  And  even  as  I  looked  at 
him  the  mists  rolled  into  the 
rent,  and  his  voice  spoke — 

"*I  was  so  lost,  you  know. 
It  was  the  sort  of  thing  one 
does  not  expect  to  happen  to 
one.  It  was  not  like  a  light, 
for  instanca' 

"*It  was  not,'  I  admitted. 
He  appeared  changed,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  matured. 

"*One  couldn't  be  sure,'  he 
muttered. 

"  *  Ah  I  You  were  not  sure,' 
I  said,  and  was  placated  by 
the  sound  of  a  faint  sigh  that 
passed  between  us  like  the 
flight  of  a  bird  in  the  night. 

"*Well,  I  wasn't,'  he  said 
courageously.  *It  was  some- 
thing like  that  wretched  story 
they  made  up.  It  was  not  a 
lie — but  it  wasn't  truth  all  the 
same.  It  was  something.  .  .  . 
One  knows  a  downright  lie. 
There  was  not  the  thickness  of 
a  sheet  of  paper  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong  of  this 
affair.' 

"  *  How  much  more  did  you 
want?'  I  asked;  but  I  think 
I  spoke  so  low  that  he  did  not 
catch  what  I  said.  He  had 
advanced  his  argument  as 
though  life  had  been  a  net- 
work of  paths  separated  by 
chasms.  His  voice  sounded 
reasonable. 

"  *  Suppose  I  had  not  —  I 
mean  to  say,  suppose  I  had 
stuck  to  the  ship?  Well.  How 
much  longer?      Say  a  minute 


— half  a  minute.  Come.  In 
thirty  seconds,  as  it  seemed 
certain  then,  I  would  have 
been  overboard;  and  do  you 
think  I  would  not  have 
laid  hold  of  the  first  thing 
that  came  in  my  way — oar, 
life-buoy,  grating — anything. 
Wouldn't  you?' 

"*And  be  saved,'  I  inter- 
jected. 

"  *  I  would  have  meant  to 
be,'  he  retorted.  *And  that's 
more  than  I  meant  when  I' 
.  •  .  he  shivered  as  if  about  to 
swallow  some  nauseous  drug 
.  .  .  'jumped,'  he  pronounced 
with  a  convulsive  effort,  whose 
stress,  as  if  propagated  by  the 
waves  of  the  air,  made  my  body 
stir  a  little  in  the  chair.  He 
fixed  me  with  lowering  eyes. 
'Don't  you  believe  me?'  he 
cried.  'I  swear!  .  .  .  Con- 
found it  I  You  got  me  here  to 
talk,  and  .  .  .  You  must !  .  .  . 
You   said   you   would   believe.' 

*  Of  course  I  do,'  I  protested,  in 
a  matter-of-fact  tone  which 
produced     a     calming     effect. 

*  Forgive  me,'  he  said.  *  Of 
course  I  wouldn't  have  talked 
to  you  about  all  this  if  you 
had  not  been  a  gentleman.  I 
ought  to  have  known  ...  I 
am — I  am — a  gentleman  too 
.  .  .'  *Yes,  yes,'  I  said  hastily. 
He  was  looking  me  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  withdrew  his 
gaze  slowly.  '  Now  you  under- 
stand why  I  didn't  after  all 
.  .  .  didn't  go  out  in  that  way. 
I  wasn't  going  to  be  frightened 
at  what  I  had  done.  And,  any- 
how, if  I  had  stuck  to  the  ship 
I  would  have  done  my  best  to 
be  saved.  Men  have  been  known 
to  float  for  hours — in  the  open 
sea — and  be  picked  up  not  much 
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the  worse  for  it.  I  might  Iiave 
lasted  it  out  better  than  many 
others.  There's  nothing  the 
matter  with  my  heart.'  He 
withdrew  his  right  fist  from 
his  pocket,  and  the  blow  he 
struck  on  his  chest  resounded 
like  a  muffled  detonation  in 
the  night. 

"  *  No,'  I  said.  He  was  med- 
itative, with  his  legs  slightly 
apart  and  his  chin  sunk.  'A 
hair's  -  breadth,'  he  muttered. 
*Not  the  breadth  of  a  hair 
between  this  and  that.  And 
at  the  time  .  .  .' 

"  *  It  is  difficult  to  see  a  hair 
at  midnight,'  I  put  in,  a  little 
viciously  I  fear.  Don't  you  see 
what  I  mean  by  the  solidarity 
of  the  craft  ?  I  was  aggrieved 
against  him,  as  though  he  had 
cheated  me — ^me ! — of  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  keep  up  the 
illusion  of  my  beginnings,  as 
though  he  had  robbed  our 
common  life  of  the  last  spark 
of  its  glamour.  *And  so  you 
cleared  out — at  once.' 

"'Jum2)ed,'  he  corrected  me 
incisively.  *  Jumped — mind  ! ' 
he  repeated,  and  I  wondered  at 
the  evident  but  obscure  inten- 
tion. *  Well,  yes  !  Perhaps  I 
could  not  see  then.  But  I 
had  plenty  of  time  and  any 
amount  of  light  in  that  boat. 
And  I  could  think  too.  No- 
l)ody  would  know,  of  course, 
but  this  did  not  make  it  any 
easier  for  me.  You've  got  to 
believe  that  too.  I  did  nqt 
want  all  this  talk.  .  .  .  No  .  .  . 
Yes  ...  I  won't  lie  ...  I 
wanted  it :  it  is  the  very  thing 
1  AVfinted — there.    Do  you  think 


you  or  anybody  could  have  made 
me  if  I  •  •  •  I  am — ^I  am  not 
afraid  to  tell.  And  I  wasn't 
afraid  to  think  either.  I  looked 
it  in  the  face.  I  i^asn't  going 
to  run  away.  At  first — at 
night,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  these 
fellows  I  might  have  ...  No ! 
by  heavens  1  I  was  not  going 
to  give  them  that  satisfaction. 
They  had  done  enough.  They 
made  up  a  story,  and  believed 
it  for  all  I  know.  But  I  knew 
the  truth,  and  I  would  live 
it  down  —  alone,  with  myself. 
I  wasn't  going  to  give  in  to 
such  a  beastly  unfair  thing. 
What  did  it  prove  after  all? 
I  was  confoundedly  cut  up 
Sick  of  life — to  tell  you  the 
truth ;  but  what  would  have 
been  the  good  to  shirk  it — ^in 
— ^in — ^that  way  ?  That  'was  not 
the  way.  I  believe — ^I  believe 
it  would  have — ^it  would  have 
ended — nothing. ' 

He  had  been  walking  up  and 
down,  but  with  the  last  word 
he  turned  short  at  ma 

"  *  What  do  you  believe  ? '  he 
asked  with  violence.  A  pause 
ensued,  and  suddenly  I  felt 
myself  overcome  by  a  profound 
and  hopeless  fatigue,  as  though 
his  voice  had  startled  me  out 
of  a  dream  of  wandering 
through  empty  spaoes  whose 
immensity  had  harassed  my 
soul  and  exhausted  my  body. 

"  * .  .  .  Would  have  ended 
nothing,'  he  muttered  over  me 
obstinately,  after  a  little  while. 
*  No !  the  proper  thing  was  to 
face  it  out — alone  before  my- 
self— wait  for  another  ohance 
— find  out  . 


5  >» 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   LOW   NILE   OF    1899,    IN   RELATION   TO   THE 

COTTON   CROP   OF   1900. 


"The  Nile  is  Egypt,  and 
Egypt  is  the  Nile,"  is  a  truism 
which  was  tersely  put  by  Lord 
Rosebery  during  the  Fashoda 
crisis.  It  follows,  then,  that 
a  good  Nile  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  country.  When  the 
Nile  rises  too  high,  great 
damage  is  done  to  the  crops 
immediately  behind  its  banks, 
from  the  water  of  infiltration 
remaining  stagnant  for  weeks 
on  the  cultivated  lands,  while 
the  breaking  of  banks  and  the 
flooding  of  considerable  areas  is 
of  common  occurrence.  Again, 
when  the  Nile  is  abnormally 
low,  much  land  in  Upper  Egypt 
remains  without  water,  and  con- 
sequently without  crops  for  a 
whole  year ;  while  Lower  Egypt 
(the  delta  lying  to  the  north  of 
Cairo)  suffers  from  a  scarcity 
of  water  during  the  following 
summer.  The  question  of  loss 
consequently  divides  itself  natu- 
rally into  two  periods,  which 
should  be  considered  separately. 

The  height  of  the  Nile  for 
centuries  has  been  measured  by 
the  Nilometer  at  Cairo.  The 
markings  on  this  gauge  are  in 
the  old  measures  of  pica^  and 
kirats,  24  kirats  making  1  pic. 
The  pics,  however,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  gauge  are  greater 
than  those  at  the  top,  so  that  a 
pic  does  not  always  measure 
the  same  number  of  inches ; 
but  as  the  height  of  the  Nile 
has  been  measured  from  time 


immemorial  in  this  manner, 
no  other  measurement  would 
be  of  use  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

A  perfect  Nile  rises  to  a 
height  of  24  pics  at  Cairo,  and 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. When  we  consider  that 
this  year  the  Nile  has  not  at- 
tained a  height  of  17  pics,  it 
will  at  once  be  apparent  that 
this  is  far  short  of  what  is 
required,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  the  lowest  of  the  three 
bad  Niles  which  have  stood  out 
prominently  from  all  others — 
namely,  those  of  1877,  1888, 
and  1899.  It  is  a  curious  co- 
incidence that  they  should  have 
occurred  at  intervals  of  eleven 
years  with  such  regularity. 
Nearly  all  the  irrigation  of 
Upper  Egypt  is  carried  on 
under  the  ancient  system  of 
"basin"  irrigation — that  is  to 
say,  large  areas  of  as  nearly 
the  same  level  as  possible  are 
enclosed  by  earth  banks;  the 
flood  -  waters  are  allowed  to 
enter  these  basins ;  and,  should 
the  Nile  rise  sufficiently,  the 
whole  surface  is  covered,  the 
lower  parts  to  a  depth  of 
many  feet  and  the  higher  parts 
with  a  few  inches  of  water 
only.  Thus  when  the  Nile  is 
low  the  flood  does  not  reach 
the  higher  lands,  which  under 
those  conditions  are  technically 
known  as  sharahee.  In  1877 
there  were  upwards  of  900,000 
acres   of   sharakee,    while    this 


^  A  pic  varied  in  length  from  18  inches  to  28  inches. 
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vf-iir    tJi»*    official    estimate    is 
"2mm.iX.m>.     TJiLs  great  re<luetion 
in  area  under  ei|iLally  adverse 
oonrlitions    has     been     acc*>m- 
plished    hy    the    improvement 
of  the  system  of  irrigation  since 
1877,  principally  the  rearrange- 
ment and  improvement  of  in- 
lets from  the   Nile,  which   re- 
ceive  their    water  higher  up- 
stream, and  consequently  admit 
a  greater  volume  of  flood- water 
into  tlie  basins.     It  is  not  the 
deficiency    of     water     in    the 
river    which    is   the    cause    of 
sharakee,  but  the  impossibility 
of  reaching   the   higher  levels 
under   the   old    and    primitive 
system.     In   three  years  from 
this  date,  when  the  great  dam 
at  present   under  construction 
at   Assouan   is  completed,  the 
whole  of  the  system  of  basin 
irrigation    will    be    gradually 
given    up,    and    a    system    of 
"  canal "  irrigation  substituted, 
when    "summer"    as    well   as 
"  winter  "  crops  will  be  grown, 
without     the    risk    of    winter 
f;rf>p8  l^Kiing  injuriously  affected 
by  a  low  Nile.     This  year  the 
loss  to  (jrovernment  of  revenue 
from  sharakee  will  amount  to 
al)out  £250,000,  and   the  loss 
to     cultivators     double     that 
amount.     This,  however,  is  not 
a  sfsrious  matter  when  we  con- 
sider the  present  financial  pros- 
perity of  both  the  Government 
and  the  proprietors. 

\n  Lower  Egypt  the  basin 
irrigation  has  l>een  entirely 
Hiiperswled  by  canal  irrigation, 
and  h<;ro  tlio  greater  i>ortion  of 
tli(5  cotton  crop  is  grown.  This 
valuable  crop  has  this  year 
1mm*!!  saved  from  damage  by 
llin  rngiilatio!!  of  the  great 
bai'i'agc^    ImjIow    Cairo     duri!!g 


the     flood.       Sach     regulation 
has  never  before  been  possible, 
on  account  of  the  hitherto  weak 
condition  of  the  structure,  and 
the  fear  that  should  any  pres- 
sure be  put  upon  it  during  high 
Nile  it  might  not  be   able  to 
withstand  the  strain.     Fortun- 
ately last   year  the   Egyptian 
Government  began  to  strength- 
en   the    barrage    by    building 
down  -  stream    a    dam    across 
each  of  the  two   branches  of 
the  river,  thus  keeping  a  body 
of    water    constantly    pressing 
against     the     lower     side     of 
the  base  of  the  structure,  to 
balance  an  equal  depth  of  water 
on  the  upper  side.     In  this  way 
the  weight  of  water  to  be  re- 
sisted is  reduced  when  the  doors 
of  the  barrage  are  let  down  to 
raise  the  head  sufficiently  high 
to  force  a  flow  of  neater  into 
the     irrigation     canals.       The 
dam  on   the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Nile  was  last  year  so  far 
completed   that   the    engineers 
were    warranted     during     the 
flood  in  regulating  the  flow  of 
water  through  the  barrage  for 
the  first  time  in  its  existence, 
and  were  consequently  able  to 
supply  sufficient  water  to  save 
the  cotton  crop.     The  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  on  the  Boeetta 
branch  is  now  begun,  so  that 
before    another    season    comes 
round    peirfect    safety  will    be 
secured.     In  the  light  of  these 
facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  Lower 
Egypt  has  hardly  suffered,  and 
that  Upper  Egypt,  in  compari- 
son  with   other  years   of    low 
Niles,  has   been   little  affected 
so   far  as   1899   is   concerned ; 
but,  unfortunately,  a  low  flood 
means   a    very   much    reduced 
supply  of  water  in  the  follow- 
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ing  summer,  at  tlie  very  time 
when  water  is  most  required 
for  the  cotton  crop.  The  cot- 
ton crop  of  Egypt  in  an 
average  year  is  worth  eleven 
millions  sterling,  and  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  all 
the  summer  crops.  Next  in 
value  comes  the  sugar-cane 
cultures  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
lastly  the  rice  -  fields  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Delta. 
In  a  normal  year  all  available 
water  is  required,  so  there  can- 
not possibly  be  enough  in  1900 
to  save  the  whole  of  these  crops. 
The  question  then  arises,  as  to 
which  crop  must  be  given  up 
in  the  coming  season.  This 
decision  rests  with  the  Egyptian 
Government,  which  reserves  to 
itself  ample  powers,  retaining 
full  control  of  the  entire  water- 
supply.  Rice,  for  many  reasons, 
is  the  best  crop  to  abandon — 
first,  because  it  is  by  far  the 
least  valuable,  being  grown  only 
on  poor,  salt  land  unsuitable  for 
cotton ;  and  second,  because  it 
requires  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  water,  applied  more 
frequently.  Consequently  it  is 
quite  unable  to  withstand  the 
long  intervals  of  time  which  will 
be  enforced  between  waterings. 
When  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
water  every  canal  is  divided 
into  sections,  and  each  group 
of  cultivators  is  only  permitted 
to  draw  water  in  rotation  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  daya  A 
twenty  days'  period  will  be 
a  necessity  next  year.  Tliis 
will  not  injure  the  cotton  crop 
much,  but  would  ruin  rice.  It 
will  be  sufiicient  to  intimate  in 
time  that  this  rotation  will  be 


put  in  force,   and  little  or  no 
rice  will  be  planted. 

Another  measure  will  un- 
doubtedly be  adopted  which 
will  save  much  water  for  the 
cotton  crop.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  area  of 
cultivated  land  in  Lower 
^SyP^  ^  annually  planted 
with  maize.  This  land,  which 
has  previously  been  under 
winter  crops,  is  dry  and 
parched  in  the  extreme,  and 
when  first  flooded  drinks  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water. 
To  obtain  a  maximum  crop 
of  maize  the  flooding  of  such 
dry  land  must  be  done  just 
before  the  Nile  rises,  at  the 
time  when  water  is  most 
required  for  cotton.  This  oper- 
ation must  be  postponed  in 
1900  until  the  flood  has  risen 
sufficiently  to  relieve  the  situ- 
ation, and  by  that  means  a 
great  quantity  of  water  will 
be  made  available  for  other 
purposes.  The  maize  will  be 
sown  later ;  and  though  it  will 
still  have  time  to  mature,  it  can 
only  give  a  diminished  yield. 
This  will  be  unfortunate  for 
the  poorer  classes,  as  maize 
is  their  staple  food;  but  of 
two  evils  Egypt  must  choose 
the  lesser.  Should  cotton  be  a 
failure,  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity would  suffer  severe- 
ly, and  the  land-tax,  which 
amounts  to  one-third  of  the  let- 
ting value,  could  not  be  paid. 
There  is,  however,  little  fear  for 
the  cotton  crop  of  1900,  al- 
though Egypt  will  undoubtedly 
suffer  considerable  loss  in  her 
rice  and  maize. 

S.  Williamson  Wallace. 
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To   those   of  us  wlio  praise 
the  social  life  and  tone  of  the 
eighteenth    century,    and    who 
are  apt  to  fall  into  comparisons 
irritating,  it  may  be,  to  optim- 
ists   and   lovers   of   their   own 
times,  the  reply  is   made  that 
we  take  unfair  examples.     We 
take,  it  is  said,  our  Walpoles 
and      Selwyns      and      Charles 
Foxes,    men    who    formed    an 
exceptional   clique,    and   repre- 
sented  nothing  but   an   infini- 
tesimal  portion  of  the  society 
surrounding  them,  and  we  con- 
trast  them   with   the    average 
examples  of  a  far  wider  com- 
munity; whereas  we  ought  to 
remember  that  the  average  life 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
very  different,  and  that  the  fair 
counterparts  of  our  examples — 
the   wits    and   statesmen    and 
social  lieroes  of  our  own  day — 
would  show  an  equal  share  of 
the  qualities  we  admire.     The 
latter   half    of    this   argument 
presents     difficulties      to     the 
liardiest     controversialist.       If 
one     knew    the    contemporary 
lions,  one  would  hardly  like  to 
criticise  their  private  merits  and 
demerits,   even   as   a  body :    if 
one  did  not  know  them,  it  would 
be  merely  polite  to  accept  the 
favourable  account.     No  one,  I 
am  afraid,  can  deny  that  their 
public  appearances  are  a  trifle 
dreary,    a    little    commonplace 


and     expected    or    so :     if    in 
private  they  make  brilliant  and 
fascinating    amends,    so    much 
the  better ;  we  must  be  content 
to   hear  their  praises  without 
prejudice,  and  to  return  unob- 
trusively to  their  predecessors. 
As  for  the  former  half  of  the 
argument,  it   may  be    allowed 
that  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
commercial    classes   there   was 
more  of  outward  roughness  and 
less   of  verbal   education   then 
than   now.      But   that   in   the 
average  of  educated  people  of 
the   upper    class  —  I   use    the 
phrase    in   the    significance   it 
had  and  has  lost — there  was  an 
amount  of  social  art  and  good 
breeding,    of    lively    sympathy 
and   sympathetic   liveliness,  of 
humour  and  intelligence,  with 
which  (to  drop  all  comparisons) 
one  would  be  well  content  to  live, 
is   proved   conclusively  by  the 
books   mentioned   below.      For 
granted    that    the    first    Lady 
Stanley   of    Alderley    was    an 
exceptional  woman  —  and  she 
was  so  only  in  the  sense  that 
she     possessed    ordinary    good 
qualities  in  a  strong  degree— 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all 
her    many    correspondents,    of 
her  aunt  and  sister  and  girl- 
friends  and   father    and    step- 
mother.     No;    these    are  fair 
examples  of  an  amiable  family 
and  society  of  the  period,  and 


^  The  Early  Married  Life  of  Maria  Josepha,  Lady  Stanley,  with  extracts  from 
Sir  John  Stiinley's  *Preterita.*  Edited  by  one  of  their  Grandchildren,  Jane  H. 
Adeane.     Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1899. 

The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josepha  Holroyd  [Ijady  Stanley  of  Alderley],  Recorded 
in  Letters  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  from  1776  to  1796.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Adeane. 
I^ngmans,  (ireen,  k  Co.     1896. 
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their  letters  prove  once  for  all 
that  it  would  have  been  well  to 
live  in  it. 

I  think  that  the  familiarity 
of  the  title  I  have  given  to 
this  appreciation  is  not  im- 
pertinent. To  read  Lady 
Stanley's  letters  with  imagin- 
ation and  human  sympathy  is 
to  take  her  for  a  sister,  or  at 
least  an  intimate  friend.  With 
the  earlier  Maria  Holroyd,  in- 
deed, one  fell  frankly  —  and 
alas,  how  desperately  !  —  in 
love.  Now  that  one  finds  her 
married,  a  good  housewife,  a 
careful  mother,  a  lady  of  posi- 
tion in  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
respect  may  mellow  that 
pleasant  infatuation  into  a 
warm  affection :  but  affection 
at  least  one  must  be  allowed 
to  confess.  And  warm  affec- 
tion :  there  is  nothing  faded 
about  these  letters  of  a  lady 
who  died  in  extreme  old  age 
half  a  century  ago ;  the  glow- 
ing vitality  of  their  writer  is 
strong  in  them  still.  Well, 
they  are  very  intimate  and 
have  been  published ;  one  is 
invited  to  intimacy.  And  some 
humanity  of  response  is  appro- 
priate,  for  great  as  their  in- 
terest  is  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  time,  its  manner  between 
relations,  its  fashions  and 
domestic  economy,  and  for  in- 
structive mention  of  important 
people  and  events,  after  all 
their  great  quality,  that  which 
makes  them  a  possession  in  its 
way  unique,  is  that  they  reveal 
a  most  winning  and  refreshing 
woman. 

The  reader  may  be  assumed, 
j>erhaps,  to  have  read  the 
earlier  of  the  two  books  (and 
a  reminder  to  read  the  other 


at  once  is  the  simple  and 
pious  purpose  of  these  remarks), 
but  some  slight  recapitulation 
may  not  be  amiss.  Maria 
Josepha  Holroyd  was  the  elder 
of  the  first  Lord  Sheffield's 
daughters  by  his  first  wife. 
He  was  an  active  politician, 
especially  knowing  about  agri- 
culture, a  kindly,  humorous, 
and  accomplished  man  of  the 
world.  He  was  Gibbon's  most 
intimate  friend,  and  prepared 
his  memoirs  for  publication. 
Miss  Holroyd,  then, — it  was 
after  her  marriage  that  Lord 
Sheffield  was  made  an  earl, — 
saw  a  good  deal  of  literary 
people  of  the  respectable  kind, 
and  indulged  her  love  of  books 
under  the  guidance  of  the 
immortal  historian  himself. 
"What  books  do  you  read?" 
he  wrote  to  her  when  she  was 
twenty-one,  "and  how  do  you 
employ  your  time  and  your 
pen?  Except  some  professed 
scholars,  I  have  often  ob- 
served that  women  in  gen- 
eral read  much  more  than 
men ;  but  for  want  of  a  plan,  a 
method,  a  fixed  object,  their 
reading  is  of  little  benefit  to 
themselves  or  others :  if  you 
will  inform  me  of  the  species  of 
reading  to  which  you  have  the 
most  propensity,  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  contribute  my  share  of 
action  or  assistance."  Gibbon, 
as  we  know,  had  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Fielding,  and 
"  Aunt  and  I  read  *  Tom  Jones ' 
by  turns,"  wrote  Maria.  It 
was  before  the  days  of  mock- 
modesty.  She  read  in  French, 
too,  a  rather  miscellaneous  col- 
lection :  the  works  of  Madame 
de  Stael  and  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis  and  the  affecting  Rousseau. 
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to  feeL  Some  hint,  however, 
may  be  found  in  a  combina- 
tion, unhappily  rare,  of  well- 
being  and  sympathy.  She 
had,  one  gathers,  consistently 
excellent  health  and  consequent 
spirita  and  enjoyment  of  animal 
liSfe;  she  was  prosperous  and 
successful,  and  had  that  full 
and  keen  temperament  from 
which  the  inevitable  human 
sc^rows,  —  and  she  seems  to 
have  had  but  few, — howsoever 
felt  at  the  moment,  soon  re- 
bound. Now  it  is  the  unfor- 
tunate experience  of  humanity 
that  such  health,  such  spirits, 
such  prosperity  are  not  com- 
monly joined  to  a  very  delicate 
perception  or  a  very  feeling 
heart.  It  is  to  the  less  lucky, 
the  less  high>spirited,  that  one 


looks  when  these  other  qual- 
ities are  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary. Health  and  high  spirits 
and  prosperity— one  welcomes 
their  pleasant  appearance  and 
salutes  their  undoubted  emi- 
nence in  life,  but  one  is  not 
surprised  if  their  possessors  are 
rough  or  a  little  selfish.  But 
this  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley 
had  a  delicate  tact  and  con- 
siderateness,  was  of  all  things 
kind  -  hearted.  One  is  not 
amused  only,  one  does  not 
admire  only  the  wit  and  vigour 
and  good  spirits;  one  appreci- 
ates and  understands  and  loves. 
And  so,  with  a  word  of  grati- 
tude for  the  pious  and  careful 
editing  of  Miss  Adeane,  re- 
gretfully one  leaves  the  subject. 

G.  S.  Street. 
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the  season,  but  if  they  rise  at  all 
it  is  only  when  the  may-fly,  or 
green-drake  as  it  is  called  in  Ire- 
land, brings  them  to  the  surface. 
Exactly  the  same  state  of 
afiPairs  may  be  found  in  rivers 
where  coarse  fish  abound.  The 
greater  the  number  of  coarse 
fish,  the  larger  the  trout,  and 
the  fewer  the  opportunities  of 
the  fly-fisher.  The  river  Kennet 
is  a  most  instructive  instance  of 
this  state  of  aflaira  From  its 
source,  down  nearly  to  Hunger- 
ford,  it  is  a  trout-stream  pure 
and  simple,  though  even  here 
many  of  its  reaches  are  suitable 
for  coarse  fish.  There  may  be  a 
few  dace  or  an  occasional  pike, 
but  these  are  rigorously  netted 
out,  and  their  numbers  kept 
almost  at  vanishing  point.  In 
this  portion  of  the  river  the 
trout  are  numerous ;  they  do  not 
often  exceed  2  lb.  in  weight, 
and  they  rise  most  readily  to 
the  artificial  fly ;  in  no  English 
streams  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted are  they  more  easily 
caught.  Arriving  at  Hunger- 
ford,  we  find  intermixed  with 
the  trout  a  sprinkling  of  coarse 
fish  and  a  considerable  number 
of  grayling.  At  this  spot  the 
trout  are  less  numerous,  very 
much  larger  than  in  the  upper 
waters,  and  rise  fitfully  to  the 
fly.  During  the  early  part  of 
June,  when  the  may-fly  is  on, 
they  take  surface-food  readily 
enough,  but  at  other  times  sport 
with  the  fly  is  uncertain.  As 
we  pass  lower  down,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Newbury  and  Read- 
ing, trout  get  still  scarcer  and 
larger ;  and  these  large  fish  rise 
rarely  except  during  the  may- 
fly season.     The  fly -fishermen 


will  not,  indeed,  be  without 
sport,  because  the  trout  of  less 
than  2  lb.  may  on  an  occa- 
sion be  found  rising ;  but  the 
big  fellows  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, only  to  be  caught  by 
methods  used  for  capturing 
Thames  trout,  such  as  spinning 
and  live-baiting.  By  the  time 
Reading  is  reached,  the  change 
is  still  more  pronounced ;  the 
methods  of  angling  are  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which 
obtain  in  the  Thames.  The 
trout  are  large ;  coarse  fish  are 
numerous. 

These  facts  point  very 
strongly,  and  indeed  unmis- 
takably, to  the  necessity  for 
abolishing  coarse  fish  from  those 
rivers  and  lakes  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  have  free-rising  trout. 

But  while  practically  any 
river  which  is  luipolluted  may 
be  made  a  trout-stream,  it  is 
possible  to  make  too  great  a 
sacriBce  in  the  interests  of  fly- 
fishing.  Good  pike -fishing  is 
now  extremely  scarce.  The 
sport  it  gives  on  an  autumn  or 
winter  day  with  the  spinning- 
rod  is  often  excellent;  and  I 
must  confess  I  see  with  regret 
splendid  pike-waters,  which  are 
really  more  suitable  for  pike 
than  the  Salmonidae,  ruthlessly 
netted  with  the  intention  of 
encouraging  the  increase  of 
game-fish.  None  the  less,  those 
who  care  nothing  for  pike,  and 
a  great  deal  for  trout,  can  have 
the  latter  by  judiciously  man- 
ipulating the  river,  even  though 
the  stream  may  he  one  of  those 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  more 
suitable  for  coarse  fish  than  for 
the  Salmonidae. 

With    regard   to  the   coarse 
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on  the  redds  (gravelly  shallows 
where  the  trout  have  been 
spawning)  and  ohokes  the  eggs. 
A  trout  egg  is  a  most  delicate 
thing.  It  may  be  said  to  breathe 
in  the  water,  being  full  of  tiny 
pores  from  which  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  given  ofiP.  If  these  pores 
are  choked  with  the  sediment 
deposit-ed  from  the  stream,  the 
embryo  within  the  egg  is  as- 
phyxiated by  its  own  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  get  rid  of.  For  this 
reason  a  trout  -  egg  so  near 
hatching  that  the  eyes  of  the 
young  fish  can  be  seen,  if  placed 
in  still  water,  will  die  in  a  few 
hours,  the  water  immediately 
next  to  it  quickly  becoming 
charged  with  poisonous  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  owner  of 
a  trout- stream  should  therefore 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
maintain  the  purity  and  flow 
of  the  water  during  the  spawn- 
ing season.  Once  the  fish  are 
hatched  and  feeding,  the  sedi- 
ment, and  even  a  certain 
amount  of  sewage  pollution, 
matters  littla  Indeed,  in  sew- 
age-polluted rivers  trout  often 
thrive  exceedingly,  though  they 
are  imable  to  breed ;  and  of 
this  the  Wandle,  near  London, 
is  a  remarkable  instance.  The 
more  or  less  impure  effluent  of 
Croydon,  and  other  districts, 
is  unfortunately  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  river,  where  now,  so 
far  as  the  portions  polluted  are 
concerned,  not  a  single  trout  is 
bred  naturally  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other.  The  stock  is 
entirely  maintained  by  turning 
in  fish  from  other  sourcea  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
the  owner  of  a  sewage-polluted 
river    may    possibly    turn    his 
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stream  into  a  valuable  fishery 
by  re-stocking  it  from  time  to 
time;  but  he  cannot  hope  for 
any  natural  increase  of  fish. 
Whether  fish  will  live  where 
there  are  chemical  pollutions 
is  a  matter  for  experiment 
easily  carried  out. 

Ponds  and  lakes  into  which 
no  water  flows  are  as  useless 
for  breeding  fish  as  a  polluted 
river ;  but  such  sheets  of  water 
may  be  treated  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  stream.  In 
the  first  place,  the  coarse  fish 
should  be  removed.  Next,  if 
the  bottom  is  muddy  and 
capable  of  being  cleaned,  the 
cleaning  should  be  done,  except 
in  places  where  it  is  desirable 
to  cultivate  weeds,  and  with 
them  the  food  of  trout.  When 
the  water  is  ready  for  them 
trout  should  be  turned  in  from 
time  to  time. 

The  sheets  of  water  not  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  "  river  " 
and  "  stream,"  which  are  likely 
to  yield  the  best  results,  are 
those  wliich  have  naturally  a 
gravelly  bottom,  with  aquatic 
growths  near  the  edges,  and 
here  and  there  rocks ;  and, 
secondly,  pools  which  are  cap- 
able of  being  emptied.  These 
latter  are  mostly  of  artificial 
construction,  and,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence, at  some  time  or  another, 
by  means  of  a  dam  thrown 
across  the  course  of  some  small 
stream,  the  object  often  being 
to  obtain  water-power.  Even 
though  the  bottom  be  of  mud, 
trout  will  thrive ;  but  it  is 
most  desirable  to  occasionally 
draw  oflF  the  water,  dry  the 
pond,  and  expose  it  to  the  air 
for  a  few  months.      The  fish- 
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habit  in  those  parts  of  England 
where  they  have  been  intro- 
duced for  some  years,  and  are 
becoming  naturalised.  When 
any  animals  are  brought  to 
ufl  from  abroad,  their  breeding 
habits  are  somewhat  disorgan- 
ised for  the  time  being.  For 
instance,  I  saw  some  black 
swans  on  the  Thames  last 
January  sitting  on  eggs;  and 
what  is  perhaps  more  remark- 
able, they  actually  succeeded  in 
hatching  several  of  them,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the 
weather.  No  doubt  swans,  like 
trout,  will  defer  their  breeding 
season  year  by  year,  until  they 
come  into  line  with  our  English 
birds.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule  that  for 
the  present  most  rainbow-trout 
will  be  found  spawning  in  May 
or  June,  and  are  in  their  best 
condition  in  the  late  summer 
and  autumn. 

What  would  be  the  result 
generally  of  placing  rainbow- 
trout  in  rivers  is  not  known : 
the  experiment  has  not  been 
tried  in  any  river  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  test  the 
Buitabihty  of  the  fish  for  un- 
enclosed waters.  It  is  feared 
that  they  would  migrate  and 
be  lost,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  fontinalis.  But  from  an 
experiment  tried  in  the  Dove, 
it  seems  that  the  fish  in  such  a 
stream  have  remained  until  the 
third  year  of  their  age ;  and  then- 
continuance  in  the  beautiful 
Derbyshire  river  seems  probable, 
provided  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  food  for  them,  and 
the  water  does  not  at  any  time 
get  too  cold.  It  may  be  taken  as 
an  axiom  that  fish  which  grow 
large  quickly,  eat  greedily.     To 
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put  such  fish  (among  which  rain- 
bows may  be  classed)  into  a 
stream  containing  little  food  is 
decidedly  a  mistake.  They  are 
sure  to  disappear,  not  necessar- 
ily in  consequence  of  migratory 
tendencies,  but  merely  in  search 
of  food.  A  few  rainbows  have, 
so  I  understand,  been  placed  in 
the  Test,  and  many  have  been 
caught. 

I  feel  very  doubtful  about  the 
suitability  of  Loch  Leven  trout 
for  rivers.  In  some  Scottish 
lochs  they  thrive  exceedingly 
well ;  but  they  are  vast  eaters, 
grow  rapidlyf  and  having  ar- 
rived  at  their  full  age  they 
quickly  deteriorate.  Wild  trout, 
where  they  can  be  obtained,  are 
better  than  tame  trout  for 
stocking  purposes.  If  the  young 
fish  have  been  reared  in  an  en- 
closed portion  of  some  stream 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
natural  food,  they  will  be  found 
sturdier  and  healthier  than 
those  which  have  been  fed  on 
horse-flesh  in  fish  - culturist's 
ponds  where  the  amount  of 
natural  food  is  very  limited. 
Mr  Walker,  part  author  of  our 
only  work  on  rainbow-trout  in 
England,  informed  me  that  from 
his  own  observations  he  found 
trout  fed  on  horse-flesh  had 
unusually  thin  linings  to  their 
stomachs.  A  shellfish  diet 
thickens  the  stomach,  as  wit- 
ness the  extreme  case  of  the 
gillaroo,  than  which  no  finer 
trout  is  grown  in  British 
waters. 

Having  stocked  our  stream, 
loch,  or  pond,  the  question  of 
preservation  has  to  be  seriously 
considered.  That  is  far  too 
large  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
at     sufficient     length     on     the 
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There  fell  into  my  hands 
lately  what  was  m  the  literal 
sense  an  odd  volume,  for  it  was 
the  second  volume  of  a  work  of 
which  I  had  never  seen  the  first 
— 'Lays  of  the  Deer  -  Forest, '  ^ 
by  John  Sobieski  and  Charles 
Edward  Stuart.  It  consisted 
entirely  of  notes  and  appendices 
to  the  lays,  and  proved  to  be  most 
fascinating  reading.  Jumping 
to  the  groimdless  conclusion 
that  the  poems  were  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  which  I  should 
not  understand,  with  English 
translations  that  I  should  not 
enjoy,  I  was  at  no  pains  to 
possess  myself  of  the  complete 
work.  It  requires  an  effort, 
you  see — not  always  a  success- 
ful one — for  the  sober  Saxon 
spirit  to  follow  the  Celtic 
Pegasus  in  his  flights.  The 
bard  may  start  steadily  enough, 
promising  to  tell  you  of  a 
memorable  "lifting,"  to  de- 
scribe the  incidents  of  tainchel 
or  hunting-party,  or  to  chill 
your  marrow  with  the  pro- 
tracted horrors  of  a  blood-feud. 
In  preparing  the  scene  of  his 
poem  it  is  not  enough  that  he 
should  indicate  a  wood  here, 
a  mountain  there,  a  lake  at  its 
foot ;  the  mere  mention  of  these 
natural  features  is  enough  to 
start  him  soaring  on  wings  of 
reckless  rhapsody : — 


'^  I  see  a  mighty  mountain, 
Chief  of  a  thousand  hills  ; 
The  dream  of  deer  is  in  its  locks, 
Its  head  is  the  bed  of  clouds. 

I  see  the  ridge  of  hinds — the  steep  of 

the  sloping  glen — 
The  wood  of  cuckoos  at  its  foot, 
The  blue  height  of  a  thousand  pines. 
The  red  rowan  bends  on  its  bank. 

Like  the  breeze  on  the  lake  of  firs 
The  little  ducks  skim  on  the  pool, 
At  its  head  is  the  strath  of  pines. 
The  red  rowan  bends  on  the  bank. 

There  on  the  gliding  wave, 

The  fair  swan  spreads  its  wing. 

The   broad   white  wing  which    never 

fails 
When  she  soars  amidst  the  clouds. 

Far  wandering  over  ocean 

She   seeks  the   cold    dwelling   of  the 

seals, 
Where  no  sail  bends  the  mast 
Nor  prow  divides  the  wave.'*^ 

And  so  on  till  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  is  almost  lost  in 
the  richness  of  imagery.  It 
was  a  priceless  gift — this  power 
of  description — in  one  whose 
part  it  was  to  while  away  long 
fore -nights  in  days  when  no 
newspapers  came  and  corre- 
spondence was  costly  and  pre- 
carious; it  produced  a  great 
deal  of  noble  verse,  which  ill 
brooks  translation  from  its 
liquid  mother -tongue;  but  to 
enjoy  it  properly  requires  more 
leisure  than  is  always  at  one's 
command. 


1  Wm.  Blackwood  k  Sons.      1848. 

*  Miami  o*  bhaird  aosda — The  old  Bard's  Wish. 
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about  the  denizens  of  their 
iins,  except  how  they  may 
lost  artistically  killed,  they 
tably  come  to  regard  these 
;ures  only  as  targets ;  and, 

80,  the  very  perfection  of 

equipment  seems,  to  older 
unnen  at  least,  to  have 
1  the  chase  of  some  of  its 
00,  We  buy  our  cartridges 
the  hundr^  or  thousand, 
jr  charged ;  yet  some  of  us 

back  regretfully  to  those 
m  mornings  when  the  grain 
e  powder,  the  exact  charge 
lot,  even  the  very  quality 
e  wads  and  the  nice  adjust- 
;  of  the  copper  caps,  afiPorded 
er  for  complacent  criti- 
It  ^ould  be  very  irksome 
>  back  to  muzzle-loading; 
lup,  tupf  tup  of  the  wad  as 
18  sent  delicately  home  has 
the  music  it  once  had  for 
ears ;  powder  -  horns  and 
-  belts  seem  articles  as 
sy  as  cross-bow  quarells : 
the   fact  remains  that  we 

were  trained  to  use  the 
ate  weapons  shall  never 
.uch  fun  again  as  we  had 
;  nobody  except  the  gun- 
jrs   is   one  whit   the   hap- 

for  perpetual  improve- 
',  in  mechanism  and  ap- 
tus;  and  all  of  us  fogies 
r  listening  to  stories  of 
>ld  deliberate  days  told  by 
men  who  lived  not  to 
he  change  which  has  been 
ight. 

unnodo  cecideinnit  robusti! 
M  those  who  lay  down 
«  vintages  in  luxurious 
58,  harnessing  the  free  tor- 

to    supply    their    saloons 

electric  light,  how  many 
d  care  to  put  into  practice 


the  instructions  given  by  these 
authors  for  shooting  a  stag  "  at 
the  wait "  ?— 

"  Since  the  use  of  percussion  locks 
and  double-barrelled  rifles,  though  a 
trial  to  the  impatient,  if  the  ground 
is  quiet  this  working  at  the  wait  is 
a  very  good  chance  ;  but  in  the  an- 
tiquated days  of  flints  and  singles,  in 
wet  weather  you  miffht  share  the 
fortune  of  an  old  stalxer  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. After  lyinff  nine  hours 
for  a  stae  to  feed  up  to  him,  when  at 
last  the  beast  showed  his  broad  side 
within  sixty  yards,  his  long  black 
cuilhheir  chapped  [missed  iirej,  and 
the  stag  tossed  up  his  head  and  went 
off  to  the  hill,  leaving  him  in  the 
moss  as  cold  and  black  and  stiff  as  the 
log  of  bog-oak  behind  which  he  was 
lying.  Even  in  the  present  day,  with 
your  fine  double  Purdie,  you  must  be 
prepared  for  another  and  a  possible 
trial,  that,  after  having  lain  as  long 
as  it  may  please  fate  to  ordain,  the 
deer  may  lie  down  to  ruminate  for  the 
rest  of  the  daylight,  while  still  fonr 
or  five  hundred  yards  off.  ...  If, 
however,  you  are  a  true  hill- man,  you 
will  not  fail  to  be  provided  with  your 
plaid,  and  have  your  malaid  well  lined 
with  oatcake,  in  which  case  you  will 
have  a  fair  chance,  for  then  you  may 
bivouac  beside  the  deer  till  dawn  ; 
when,  if  he  has  not  fed  away  during 
the  night;  he  will  resume  his  browsing 
and  may  feed  up  to  your  range." 

Such  a  trial  of  endurance 
as  a  summer  night  spent  on  a 
hilkide  must  be  outside  the 
experience  of  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  those  who 
perform  the  August  migration 
to  the  Highlands  in  sleeping- 
cars.  Civilisation  has  empha- 
sised the  rigour  of  severance 
between  day  and  night ;  day- 
time itself  is  subdivided  into 
inflexible  sections  and  is  reck- 
oned only  by  intervals  between 
conventional  meal-timea  The 
more  the  atmosphere  becomes 
tainted  by  the  presence  of  man. 
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e  hundreds  of  people  who 
the  woodcock  as  a  game- 
very  few  indeed  know, 
now,  that  the  woodcocks 
in  the  British  Isles  are  not 
>£B9pring  of  laggards  from 
wrinter  flight,  but  of  birds 
iging  to  a  difierent  flight 
^ther — the  flight,  namely, 
h  breeds  as  do  all  migratory 
I  in  the  northern  hemi- 
re,  at  the  utmost  northerly 
of  their  annual  migration. 
lore  familiar  instance  of 
habit  is  furnished  by  the 
ing  or  peewit,  of  which 
)  quantities  may  be  seen  at 
time  of  the  year  in  any 
ble  part  of  the  British 
It  is  now  well  known 
the  flight  which  occupies 
ground  in  winter  is  not  the 
\  which  furnishes  plovers' 
in  spring :  these  last  move 
uthern  latitudes  in  autumn, 
i  replaced  in  turn  by  birds 
in  Scandinavia  and 
lern  Europe.  The  whole 
er  flight  moves  south  of 
Qel  58  north  latitude,  so 
from  November  to  Feb- 
Y  not  a  peewit  can  be  seen 
Caithness  or  the  Orkneys, 
this  is  piper's  news,  no 
>t,  to  readers  of  Mr  Abel 
>man  and  Herr  Gatke,  but 
as  not  matter  of  common 
vledge  when  John  and 
'les  Stuart  lived  on  the 
liorn  ;  wherefore  when  they 
ished  their  opinion  that 
Icocks  —  far  more  f lU'tive 
I  than  lapwings — bred  in 
land  and  migrated  south 
vinter,  nobody  paid  any 
ition  to  them.  Even 
iam  Yarrell,  although  in 
)dition  of  1856  he  quoted 
Stuarts  as  describing   the 


regular  nesting  of  the  wood- 
cock in  various  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  ignored  altogether 
the  following  passage  —  a 
remarkable  one,  considering 
that  it  was  penned  fifty  years 
ago:— 

'*  The  Scottish  woodcocks  leave  their 
hatching-place  in  the  middle  or  decline 
of  summer,  and  return  again  in  spring ; 
and  it  appears  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  while  our  winter  visitors  arrive 
from  a  more  northern  region,  our  emi- 
grants take  flight  for  a  more  southerly 
climate." 

In  primitive  times,  when 
woodland  and  fen  covered  great 
tracts  now  under  the  plough, 
the  southern  contingent  of 
woodcocks  probably  nested  here 
as  regularly  and  perhaps  in  as 
great  numbers  as  the  corre- 
sponding contingent  of  lapwings 
now  does :  those  which  still 
nest  with  us  are  no  more  than 
the  remnant  of  the  company 
wliich  has  nearly  succumbed 
under  the  adversities  incident 
to  residence  in  a  densely  popu- 
lated and  highly  cultivated 
region.  Those  who  would  en- 
courage the  woodcock  to  nest  in 
Britain  should  take  note  that 
it  is  a  bird  most  impatient  of 
disturbance :  the  most  amicable 
invitation  that  owners  of  wood- 
land can  extend  to  this  pretty 
creature  in  spring  and  summer 
is  to  allow  superfluous  rides  to 
grow  up  and  become  impass- 
able. 

So  long  as  the  Stuarts  keep 
within  the  limits  of  their  own 
observation,  they  will  be  found 
faithful  —  almost  infallible  — 
guides;  but  in  respect  to  ex- 
tinct species  of  animals  they 
may  scarcely  be  reckoned  so 
sure-footed.      The   bear — with 
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nac — son  of — it  is  a  prac- 
iknown  to  Gaelic  speakers 
'•  am  Mac-an-toisich,  the 
ntosh ;  am  Macleod,  the 
3d,  &C.  It  is  formed, 
ley,  on  a  false  analogy 
*The  Chisholm,"  a  term 
f  applied  to  the  head  of 
an  Chisholm,  seeing  that 
i  been  known  as  an  Siosa- 
•om  very  early  timea 

)  Cisolach  or  Chiaholnis  were 
lly  a  branch  of  the  Noriuau 
or  Cecils,  who  were  early 
in  Roxburgh  shire.  The  sound 
n  the  pronunci:ition  of  their 
I  merely  the  aspiration  of  the 
lit  and  the  soft  Norman  c  in 
xx^ording  to  the  usual  Gaelic 
:iation  of  that  sound,  as  in 
16  Stuart,  which  is  pronounced 
Highlanders  Shtuart." 

it  far  from  a  Saisneach 
ralues  his  skin  to  ven- 
urther  upon  these  dan- 
i  mysteries !  He  had 
emember  the  wise  motto 
Drummonds,  and  ^'gang 
• 

quotations  from  this  vol- 
have  been  too  liberal 
y,  yet  I  cannot  refrain 
et  another,  illustrating  as 
6  the  ventures  faced  of 
in  pursuit  of  the  red- 
with  which  the  modern 
p's  experience  compares 
feebly.  Tliere  was  a 
Y  hart  of  thirteen  points 
jngarrie  forest  which  for 
1  seasons  had  defied  all 
^rts  of  venery  for  his 
ction.  The  Stuarts  one 
rhen  lodging  in  the  black 
t  Toman -donn,  received 
that  this  great  stag  was 
ired  in  a  small  wood  on 
p  side  of  the  Garrie,  and 
»tly  decided  to  have  him 


driven  out  to  them.     But  the 
Garrie  was  in  roaring  spate. 

"The  boat  destined  to  ferry  us 
across  was  surrounded  by  a  wide 
sheet  of  water,  which  rendered  her 
inaccessible.  Few  of  the  inland  High- 
landers can  swim,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  beaters  who  could,  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
boat  from  the  danger  of  being  swept 
away  into  the  rapids  below.  We 
went  put  to  the  water.  Tlie  coble 
was  dancing  like  a  black  cork  on  the 
sweeping  current,  from  which  a  new 
lake  nad  spread  out  upon  the  strath. 
To  those  unaccustomed  to  struggle 
with  the  sea  surf  it  might  seem  im- 
possible to  reach  her  ;  but  I  measured 
the  breadth  of  the  water,  the  run  of 
the  stream,  and  the  distance  of  the 
rapids,  and  had  no  doubt  that  it  could 
be  done.  I  returned  to  the  cottage, 
threw  off  my  clothes,  and,  wrapping 
my  plaid  about  me,  ascended  the 
water  to  a  distance  which  I  judged 
sufficient  to  make  the  necessary  allow- 
ance for  its  velocity,  and  tosAing  my 
plaid  to  the  old  forester,  plunged  into 
the  stream.  When  I  came  up  I  was 
twenty  yards  down  the  current,  which 
was  whitened  with  the  hurricane  of 
wind  and  sleet  that  swept  over  its 
surface.  I  pulled  with  all  my  might, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  disigonal 
of  the  boat ;  but  I  was  fast  drifting, 
and  the  rain  and  blast  drove  so  hard 
in  my  face  that  I  could  scaix^ely  see 
or  breathe.  The  thunder  of  the  rapids 
now  became  distinct  through  the  roar 
of  the  storm.  I  gained,  however,  on 
the  boat,  which  was  tugging  hard  upon 
the  painter,  the  tension  of  which  drew 
down  her  bows  so  deep  in  the  water 
that  every  instant  I  expected  to  see 
her  leap  from  the  partmg  rope  and 
drift  away  to  the  rapids.  I  succeeded, 
however,  in  approaching  before  the 
current  took  me  past,  and  by  a  few 
desperate  strokes  gained  the  stern, 
and  swung  round  under  its  lee,  scarce 
able  to  retain  my  hold.  After  resting 
for  some  time,  I  endeavoui*ed  to  get 
in,  but,  owing  to  the  depression  of 
the  head,  the  stem  was  so  high  that 
.  .  .  the  least  dip  on  the  side  brought 
the  water  over  her  bows." 

He  got  in  at  last,  however, — 
one  can  see  the  curious  picture, 
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a  naked  man  in  a  black  boat, 
on  a  roaring  flood,  under  a 
Highland  tempest :  his  next 
difficulty  was  to  cast  loose  the 
painter.  The  boat  was  half 
full  of  water;  the  strain  on 
the  knot  was  so  great  that  no 
human  fingers  could  cast  it 
loose;  his  knife  was  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  pocket  half  a 
mile  oflp  in  the  cottage.  At 
last,  having  baled  out  the  boat, 
Stuart  managed  to  saw  the 
painter  asunder  with  the  broken 
rim  of  the  baling  tin,  where- 
upon boat  and  all  were  well- 
nigh  swept  over  the  rapids. 
Finally,  he  just  managed  to 
scrape  clear.  "Old  Alasdair 
was  ready  with  my  plaid,  and 
Glengarrie  with  the  ciiach  and 
the  black  bottle ;  and  while  I 
wasdressing,  the  boat  was  drawn 
up  the  water,  and  by  successive 
ferries  brought  over  the  whole 
party."     Then   follows    an   ex- 


citing description  of  the  drive: 
how  the  great  stag  baffled  all 
his  foes  once  more,  and  re- 
mained for  several  seasons  the 
coveted  prize  of  all  the  best 
stalkera  Eggs,  Mantons,  and 
Purdies — all  the  finest  artillery 
of  the  day  —  were  levelled  at 
him  repeatedly  and  in  vain; 
till  one  evening  he  was  met 
accidentally  by  Ian  Beag 
Abrach,  before  whose  clumsy 
cuilbheir  dubh  —  black  musket 
—  the  monarch  of  the  forest 
lowered  his  proud  crest,  to  be 
raised  never  more. 

With  tales  of  the  forest  such 
as  this  the  Stuarts  have 
mingled  stories  of  the  feuds  of 
Keppoch  and  other  chronicles 
of  intense  ferocity,  so  that  it 
may  truly  be  said  of  this  vol- 
ume, as  it  can  be  of  very  few 
others,  that  there  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  it. 

Herbebt  Maxwell. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


ONE  MAN,  ONE  BOOK — THE  USB  AND  ABUSE  OF  DIARIES — SIR  MdUNTSTUART 
GRANT  duff's  RECORD  OP  TRIVIALITIES — A  HERBARIUM  OF  POETS  AND 
STATESMEN — ANOTHER  WHIG  OFFICIAL —SIR  ALGERNON  WEST's  CON- 
FESSIONS—  THB  INDISCRETION  OF  NICKNAMES  —  GREVILLB  AND  SIB 
ALGERNON  WEST — THE  DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT — PANTOMIMES  NEW 
AND  OLD — PATRIOTISM  BEHIND  THB  FOOTLIGHTS — JOURNALISM  AND 
THE  WAR — THB  EXAGGERATION  OF  CORRESPONDENTS— G.  W.  STEBVENS. 


To  plant  a  tree,  to  beget  a 
son,  to  write  a  book — these, 
says  the  old  adage,  are  the  three 
duties  of  man.  For  the  first 
two  we  have  no  word  of  com- 
plaint ;  in  all  sincerity  we  may 
wish  increase  both  to  the  timber 
and  the  population  of  our  native 
land.  But  we  can  easily  spare 
a  universal  addition  to  our  lib- 
rary. One  man,  one  book,  is 
the  worst  policy  ever  invented 
by  human  insolence ;  yet  it  is  a 
policy  which  threatens  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  national 
Ufa  Already  there  are  few 
defaulters  in  the  field  of  fiction. 
The  rare  ones  that  have  not 
joined  what  is  called  "  the  ranks 
of  our  imaginative  writers" 
may  be  pointed  out  in  the  street 
with  confidence  and  precision. 
And  the  reproach  of  garrulity 
is  being  removed  as  fast  as  may 
be  even  from  those  who  have 
declined  to  enlist  in  the  army 
of  "fictionista"  Almost  every- 
body can  (and  does)  write  a 
novel;  but  there  is  positively 
no  single  man,  woman,  or  child 
that  cannot  keep  a  diary  ;  once 
a  diary  is  kept,  vanity  and 
greed  counsel  publication  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  due  to  good  taste 
or  reticence,  if  we  are  not 
presently  acquainted  with  the 
pedigree,   the   aspirations,  and 
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the  performances  of  the  whole 
world. 

Now,  to  keep  a  diary  may  be 
a  useful  and  noble  enterprise, 
provided  that  the  diarist  possess 
both  talent  and  discretion.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the 
simple  reminiscences  of  an  in- 
dustrious public  servant  should 
be  worth  the  paper  they  cover 
in  the  printing.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  dispraise  of 
Charles  Greville  cannot  impair 
the  value  of  his  work.  Says 
the  satirist : — 

'*  For  fifty   years  he   listened  at  the 

door; 
He  heard  some  secrets,  and  invented 

more." 

This  may  be  true  or  it  may 
be  false.  But  two  truths  are 
indisputable :  in  the  first  place, 
Charles  Greville  wrote  a  book 
which  is  neither  imbecile  nor 
superfiuous;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  journals  will 
serve  the  historian  of  the  future 
more  faithfully  than  the  news- 
papers ;  and  for  all  his  love  of 
gossip,  he  did  not  often  stoop  to 
record  the  frippish  conversation 
of  titled  nobodies.  In  the 
second  place,  a  just  discretion 
persuaded  him  not  to  publish 
his  work  in  his  own  lifetime,  so 
that  it  first  came  to  us  in  the 
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right  to  know  who  belonged 
to  it,  and  who  were  the  most 
assiduous  attendants  at  its 
groaning  board.     Nor  can   we 


take  the  smallest  pleasure  in 
the  foUowing  table,  which  the 
author  modestly  describes  as 
Amphitryonic  statistics : — 


Summary  from  Oct.   14  to  DEa  6,  1886,  inclusive. 


Invited  to  dinner. 

Accepted    . 
Unable  to  accept 

Total  invited 


From  Oct.  14 
to  Dec.  0. 

147 

29 

176 


Previous  totals. 

5977 
1359 


Grand  totals. 

6124 
1388 


7336 


7612 


It  is  worth  quoting  because 
it  proves,  better  than  pages  of 
argument,  the  trustful  dispos- 
ition of  Sir  M.  Grant  DulBP. 
In  a  brief  five  years  he  invited 
7512  persons  to  dine  with  him ! 
But  why,  oh  why,  should  he 
share  this  Gargantuan  secret 
with  all  the  world? 

The  fashion  thus  set  by  Sir 
Mountstuart  has  been  quickly 
followed,  and  we  note  with 
pleasure  that  his  nearest  rival 
is  also  a  staunch  Whig.  Sir 
Algernon  West,  whose  *  Recol- 
lections '  have  proved  what 
the  booksellers  term  "a  book 
of  the  season,"  has  taken  the 
world  into  his  confidence  with 
even  greater  candour.  Had 
another  uncovered  Sir  Alger- 
non's life  with  equal  circum- 
stance, the  victim  would  have 
had  every  right  to  be  dis- 
pleased ;  but  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  gentlemen  who 
publish  their  diaries  that  they 
fall  into  the  pit  of  their  own 
digging  with  perfect  complac- 
ency. Now,  we  learn  from  Sir 
Algernon's  own  book  that,  like 
Sir  Mountstuart,  he  has  always 
kept  the  best  of  company,  and 
that,  as  becomes  a  good  Kadical 
and  Mr  Gladstone's  private 
secretary,  he  has  seldom  conde- 
aoended  to  cultivate  a  society 


which  he  deemed  unworthy  of 
him.  Yet  as  we  read  his  con- 
fessions we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  himself  is  not  quite  free 
from  sm*prise.  We  seem  to  hear 
a  half-silenced  cry  of  satisfac- 
tion. See  how  "  genteel "  I 
have  always  been !  I've  al- 
ways been  in  a  smart  set,  I 
have  I  But  certain  things  there 
are  that  should  be  taken  for 
granted.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  told,  what  should  be  evident, 
that  Sir  Algernon  imxed  in  the 
world  to  which  he  properly 
belonged.  Still  less  are  we 
pleased  when  we  note  that  he 
habitually  employs  nicknames 
in  a  work  intended  not  for  his 
friends,  but  for  the  pubHc.  This 
freedom  would  be  called  bad 
manners  in  a  joiunalist,  and  it 
would  be  thus  called  with  per- 
fect justice.  And  should  not  a 
well-known  official,  whose  pro- 
fession has  made  him  familiar 
with  the  statesmen  of  thirty 
years,  uphold  a  higher  standard 
of  manners  than  the  common 
journalist  ? 

For  the  rest,  the  book  is 
rather  tiresome  than  entertain- 
ing. Of  course,  it  is  packed 
with  stories,  for  Sir  Algernon 
is  as  keen  a  raconteur  as  his 
rival ;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
crammed  with  memories  of  Mr 
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not  sadden  us  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  London  is  approach- 
ing Paris  in  sentiment  and  be- 
haviour. If  the  speech  of  the 
Boulevards  could  project  bullets, 
no  nations  save  the  French 
would  live  an  hour ;  and  if  the 
pantomimes  of  London  were 
translated  into  fact,  a  small, 
compact  army  of  ballet -girls, 
wrapped  round  with  the  union- 
jack,  would  even  now  be  march- 
ing to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
But  we  are  persuaded  that  our 
patriotism  and  courage  are 
deeper  than  the  doggerel  of  the 
music-halls,  and  that  when  once 
the  unaccustomed  panic  be  past 
we  shall  retiun  again  to  quieter 
manners  and  a  juster  sentiment 
of  life  and  war. 


Such  is  our  persuasion ;  yet 
we  confess  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment is  against  us.  We  are  all 
patriots — of  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  All  the  journalists 
are  patriots :  they  profess  their 
patriotism  in  every  article  which 
they  publish.  Short  of  march- 
ing to  the  front,  they  are  ready 
for  every  sacrifice— so  they  say. 
But  there  is  one  sacrifice,  the 
easiest  of  all  to  make,  from 
which  the  journalists  recoil  in 
horror.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  war  in  which 
England  is  at  present  engaged. 
In  Fleet  Street  alone  there  are 
at  least  five  hundred  persons 
competent  to  supplant  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief;  and  as  these  five 
hundred  are  gentlemen  who  do 
not  know  the  vice  of  reticence, 
it  is  not  their  fault  if  the  whole 
world  is  not  by  this  time  aware 


of  Sir  Bedvers  Buller's  incom- 
petence, and  Lord  Roberts' 
wicked  censorship  of  new& 
They  are  dogmatic — are  these 
journalists;  they  have  no  doubts; 
they  think  they  have  mastered 
the  whole  art  of  war;  but 
they  would  rather  see  their 
country  ruined  than  themselves 
behind  in  the  race  for  news. 
That  is  the  sacrifice  which  not 
one  of  them  is  prepared  to 
make,  and  their  vanity  is  the 
sorriest  sp>ectacle  of  modem 
timea 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
the  press  that  a  war  is  not  con- 
ducted merely  for  its  peculiar 
use  and  benefit.  When  we 
accepted  the  challenge  hurled 
at  us  by  President  Kruger,  we 
were  not  moved  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  a  campaign  in  South 
Africa  would  mean  a  fortune 
for  Fleet  Street,  and  glory  for 
the  war  correspondents.  Fleet 
Street  and  the  war  correspon- 
dents are  no  more  essential  to 
the  empire  than  the  parasites 
who  hope  to  loot  our  camps; 
and  Fleet  Street  and  the  war 
correspondents  are  the  most 
dangerous  camp-followers  of  alL 
Being  servants,  they  mistake 
themselves  for  masters;  being 
paid  to  disseminate  news,  they 
think  they  have  a  right  not 
only  to  know  everything  that 
takes  place,  but  also  to  com- 
ment upon  it  in  such  terms  as 
seems  good  to  them.  And 
when  news  fails  them,  they 
turn  about  to  abuse  the  War 
Office  or  the  Government  or 
tlie  generals  or  anybody  or 
anything  that  comes  near  to 
their  hand.  They  know  noth- 
ing :  yet  their  pose  is  om- 
niscience ;    they   write   leading 
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as  his  oiivulation  is  seouiv.  ho 
will  ohtH?rfullv  witness  the 
worhl  in  ashes.  Rut  even, 
when  he  has  ^ven  valuable 
aid  to  the  Boers,  he  is  not 
content.  It  is  still  his  privilege 
to  discourage  the  soldiers  of 
his  Queen.  He  can  invite  com- 
plaints from  every  Dick,  Tom, 
and  Harry  who  serves  in  the 
ranks.       He    can    collect     the 


foolish,  miserable  letters  writ- 
:en  in  campy  and  print  them 
ift-ith  the  authority  which  Ui 
oirculation  gives  Imn.  So  ve 
hAve  heard  that  a  certain  gen- 
eral has  lost  the  confidenoe  of 
his  men;  that  after  a  oe^ 
tain  engagement  he  narrowly 
et^eaped  death  at  the  hand  ot 
mutineers;  that  in  future  no 
soldier  would  respeot  his  orden, 
«Vo.  Xow,  this  sent  back  to 
Africa  becomes  a  positive  in- 
centive to  mutiny.  The  poor 
fellow  who  wrote  the  letter  we 
may  forgive :  he  wrote  in  angor 
an^i  discomfort.  But  what  can 
we  say  of  the  editor,  whoy  in 
the  1.V0I  atmosphere  of  a  oom- 
fv^r;able  room,  initials  this  in- 
faiuvHis  piece  of  gossip  for  the 
printer?  The  journalist  de- 
sires to  take  all  the  part  he 
van  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Yei  he  is  not  amenable  to  the 
Army  Act.  If  he  were,  he 
would  receive  a  short  shrift,  for 
tho  luinishment  of  his  oSenoe — 
ilisci>iiragenient  of  our  soldiers 
— mi^ht  he  death. 

Again,  he  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  is  stirring  up  smidl 
jealousies.  Here  ia  a  little  gem, 
which  one  journal  deemed  it 
right  and  proper  to  print:  "I 
have  come  to  the  oonolusion 
that  the  English  generals  are 
lacking  in  sense.  They  affect 
to  des)n$e  the  Volunteers,  who 
an'  pn^biibly  the  best  men  they 
have  got.  and  it  is  a  faot  that 
the  Volunteers  have  to  wait  for 
their  meals  until  the  Regulars 
have  been  served."  This  jewel 
of  gossip  is  signed  "Shrewd 
Observer.**  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  epithet  is  well-ohosen.  It 
is  "shrewd,"  indeed,  to  invent 
a  foolish  grievance,  and  send  it 
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oast  over  the  world.  Poor 
iteers !  Do  they  really  . 
for  their  dinner?  Of 
B  they  don't;  and  if  they 
ley  would  be  strong  enough 
IT  the  delay ;  but  "  Shrewd 
•ver,"  who  ought  to  edit 
rnal,  fancies  a  grievance, 
rho  knows,  with  good  luck 
lay  have  inspired  half-a- 
i  of  our  volunteers  to  dis- 

Qt. 

oourse  we  are  a  democracy, 
ve  must  act  in  public.  But 
3lieve  that  in  this  matter 
K>ple  is  higher-minded  than 
resa  We  believe  that  the 
of  our  citizens  would  rather 
for  their  news  than  risk 
ves  of  their  sons  and  their 
ers.  Yet  the  press  has 
»ed  an  insidious  sover- 
y.  Of  course  the  people 
t  prove  its  horror  of  shame- 
ndiscretion  by  refusing  to 
any  other  paper  than  the 
Y  News '  (let  us  say),  whose 
r  throughout  this  crisis  has 
either  his  head  nor  his  dig- 

(Not  that  our  condemna- 
18  universal ;  happily  there 
our  or  five  papers  which 
not  violated  the  best  tradi- 

but  it  is  fair  .to  applaud 
chivalry  of  the  *  Daily 
I,'  because  it  has  valiant- 
t  patriotism  before  party.) 
our  citizens  are  creatures 
bit,  and  they  do  not  easily 
ge  their  journal.  Nor  is 
)flrence  new.  Mr  Delane 
le  fashion  in  the  Crimean 

and  to  stultify  a  weak 
mment  did  not  scruple  to 
the  Russians  valuable  and 
3wledged  aid.  But  it  is 
>y  this  outspokenness  that 
on  our  empire.  Had  Wel- 
on  fought  with  a  mob  of 


correspondents  and  a  telegraph- 
wire  at  his  back,  he  would  never 
have  survived  Torres  Vedras; 
the  Peninsular  War  would  have 
been  a  pitiable  failure,  and  Well- 
ington himself  would  have  been 
recalled  long  before  Waterloo 
was  won.  Yet  how  can  we  curb 
the  journalist?  How  impose 
upon  this  irresponsible  "patriot" 
the  responsibility  of  his  words 
and  acts?  By  no  means  yet 
known  to  the  law ;  and  perhaps 
the  method  of  Lord  Roberts  is 
best — send  him  no  news,  and 
let  him  employ  his  ingenuity 
in  idle  conjecture. 

Moreover,  war  is  a  dignified 
and  serious  enterprise  which 
should  be  carried  on  with  good 
manners  and  without  levity. 
Where  the  lives  of  thousands 
and  the  fate  of  an  empire  are 
at  stake,  there  is  no  room  for 
insolence  and  fine  writing.  Yet 
the  most  of  our  war  correspon- 
dents have  neither  the  reticence 
nor  the  tradition  which  would 
enable  them  to  give  us  a  modest 
picture  of  the  fray.  They 
speak  only  in  superlatives:  it 
is  always  "  a  rain  of  lead  "  with 
them,  or  "a  solid  sheet  of 
bulleta"  The  casual  incidents 
of  the  campaign  are  called  ter- 
rible "  reverses  "  ;  and  we  suf- 
fered a  dozen  "  defeats  "  before 
ever  we  fought  a  battla  And 
when  for  a  moment  they  lay 
aside  their  extravagance,  they 
take  it  upon  themselves  to 
admonish  their  country.  So 
we  have  seen  the  superb  spec- 
tacle of  a  young  gentleman, 
who  once  was  an  officer  and 
might  know  better,  advising 
Great  Britain  not  to  relinquii^ 
the  struggle,  and  asking  in 
dismay,  "Where   are  the  fox- 
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t.  None  the  less,  however, 
I  a  pleasure  to  'Maga'  to 
>  the  veil  of  her  anonymity 
ar  as  to  acknowledge  the 
y  admirable  contributions 
lias  had  from  Mr  Steevens's 
Their  variety  was  char- 
ristia  "  A  Naval  Utopia  " 
"The  Apotheosis  of  Rus- 
two  articles  which  adorned 
B  pages,  and  which  not  un- 
irally  were  attributed  at  the 
I  to  naval  and  military  ex- 
3,  represent  excellently  Mr 
vens's  amazing  versatility 
industry,  and  his  ability — 
)  short  of  genius — to  probe 
he  uttermost  any  subject 
.  which  he  really  grappled : 
e  again  his  more  purely 
ary  dexterity  was  seen  to 
iant  advantage  in  the  very 
ing  paper,  "  From  the  New 


Gibbon,"  which  he  contribut- 
ed to  *  Maga's '  thousandth 
number. 

But  above  all — and  the  path- 
etic circumstance  of  his  death 
gives  poignancy  to  the  fact — 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  brilliant 
war-correspondent,  potentially, 
at  least,  our  greatest.  It  is 
one  of  the  regrettable  ironies 
of  fate  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  expect  to  hear  of  the 
successful  end  of  one  of  the 
most  stirring  episodes  in  our 
military  history,  we  should  be 
apprised  of  the  death  of  him 
who  would  naturally  have  been 
its  brilliant  historian,  and  are 
left  only  to  join  in  that  peren- 
nial regret — 

**  When  lovely  souls  and  pure,  before 
their  time, 
Unto  the  dusk  go  down." 
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he    South    African    war. 

must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

is    an    interlude    at    the 

usion  of  which  the  current 

>me8tic  politics,  supposing 

iorrupted,  resumes  its  ordi- 

oourse,  and  the  questions 

h  may  for  a  time  have  been 

7n    into    the    background 

n  their  customary  promin- 

Our  only  purpose,  then, 
riting  these  few  lines,  is 
call  to  the  minds  of  Con- 
»tivee  what  it  was  which 
sought  to  secure  by  the 
ration  of  Lord  Salisbury 
»wer  in  1895 ;  to  ask  them 
her  these  objects  are  any 
desirable  now  than  they 
then;  and  whether,  when 
hoice  lies  between  the  de- 

of  constitutional  prin- 
I  and  the  punishment  of 
nistrative  errors,  there  is 
for  a  moment's  hesitation, 
ret,  as  to  the  war  itself. 
ting  the  full  truth  of  the 
b  that  can  be  charged 
Lst  the  Government,  the 
is  now  done,  and  no 
ge  of  Ministry  can  undo 
If  our  rulers  ought  to 
known  long  ago  much  of 
li  they  were  ignorant ;  if 
ought  to  have  listened  to 
sentations  to  which  they 
d  a  deaf  ear — at  all  events 

know  now,  and  must 
I  now ;  and  with  the  in- 
ition  which  they  now  pos- 
they  are  just  as  well  able 
ing  the  war  to  a  speedy 
successful  termination  as 
other    set    of    men    who 

possibly  be  chosen  to 
ed  them.  If  all,  then,  that 
BFvatives  can  hope  to  gain 
mbarrassing   or  discredit- 


ing the  Government  is  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  have  made  them  pay  for 
their  misconduct;  if  all  they 
promise  themselves  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  pelting  a  Grovernment 
which,  in  spite  of  its  blunders, 
has  still  a  thousand  claims  on 
their  respect — is  it  worth  while 
for  the  sake  of  so  mingled  a  cup 
to  run  the  risk  of  such  permanent 
calamities  as  those  with  which 
the  revolutionary  party  in  this 
country  openly  threaten  us? 
Conservatives  and  Unionists 
may  say  that  they  have  no 
desire  to  turn  out  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  men,  it  is  said, 
must  be  taken  to  mean  the 
natural  or  necessary  conse- 
quences of  their  own  actions; 
and  if  Conservatives  by  any 
course  of  conduct  they  may 
now  piursue  assist  the  Oppo- 
sition in  lowering  the  charac- 
ter and  destroying  the  autho- 
rity of  the  present  Ministry, 
when,  at  the  next  general 
election,  the  natural  result 
ensues,  they  cannot  be  allowed 
to  plead  that  they  never  meant 
anything  of  the  kind. 

The  whole  Unionist  party 
has  now  to  consider  in  what 
situation  they  will  find  them- 
selves twelve  months  hence,  if, 
in  consequence  of  their  attacks 
on  the  G<)vemment  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Radical  and  Home 
Rule  party  should  be  in  a 
majority  in  the  next  House  of 
Commons.  All  the  principles 
for  which  they  have  striven  so 
long  will  then,  so  to  speak,  be 
thrown  into  the  Chancery  of 
politics,  there  to  await  the  issue 
of  a  new  trial,  which  may  not 
terminate  so  favourably  as  the 
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it,  and  the  laity  would  have  to 
contend  with  the  combined  pre- 
tensions of  both,  or  give  up 
formal  religion  altogether.  This 
is  so  likely  to  be  the  result  that 
it  should  surely  give  us  all 
pause  on  the  brink  of  taking 
action  which  may  in  no  small 
degree  contribute  to  it.  Of 
Home  Rule  we  need  say  no 
more.  It  is  for  the  nation  to 
determine  whether  we  are  to 
court  a  fresh  contest  under  far 
more  unfavourable  conditions 
than  we  could  formerly  com- 
mand. These  and  many  other 
evil  consequences,  all  of  them 
irreparable,  must  certainly  en- 
sue from  the  return  of  a 
powerful  Radical  Government, 
dominating  a  dispirited  and 
discredited  minority,  very  dif- 
ferent   from     the     Opposition 


which  bridled  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
and  in  two  years  drove  him 
from  office.  Let  no  Conserva- 
tive expect  to  see  that  situation 
repeated.  If  the  present  Gov- 
ernment are  deposed,  either 
presently  or  in  another  year, 
on  the  ground  of  their  military 
mismanagement,  they  are  out 
for  the  lifetime  of  the  new 
Parliament.  Let  Conservatives 
think  well  of  what  followed  on 
the  vindictive  vote  which  drove 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
power  in  1830,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1846.  In  the  hands  of 
their  successors  legitimate  re- 
forms became  virtual  revolu- 
tions, and  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  successors  history 
would  assuredly  repeat  itself  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  with  more 
destructive  consequences. 
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THE    WAR   OPERATIONS   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. — III. 


BY  A   MILITARY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


The  pause  which  occurred 
after  the  action  at  Colenso 
gives  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
The  initial  mistake  was  in  not 
having  a  force  in  Natal  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  against  the 
Boers  when  they  crossed  the 
border.  The  reason  why  that 
mistake  was  made  must  be 
asked  of  politicians:  it  is  not 
a  question  which  enters  here. 
In  consequence  of  this  initial 
mistake,  when  Greneral  BuUer 
landed  at  Cape  Town  he  found 
a  force  of  nearly  10,000  men 
locked  up  in  an  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  the  area  in  which  he 
was  to  conduct  operations. 
Thus  he  was  from  the  start 
forced  to  lay  aside  strategic 
measures  in  favour  of  tactics, 
a  case  of  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Strategy  is  the  art  of 
moving  a  force  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  will  compel  the  move- 
ments of  a  hostile  force  in 
a  manner  favourable  to  the 
design  of  the  former:  tactics 
come  in  when  the  strategic 
scheme  is  interfered  with,  or 
when  the  objective  is  reached. 
Strategy  is  studied  on  the 
map :  to  carry  it  out  on  the 
ground  requires  troops  and 
transport, — troops  to  enable  it 
to  carry  itself  unchecked  to  the 
objective ;  transport  to  carry 
the  troops  to  that  point,  and  to 
supply  them  on  the  road. 

Most  critics  at  home  and 
abroad  have  pronounced  that 
m    the    present   campaign   the 


immediate  objective  would  bo 
Bloemfontein.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  discuss  the  reasons 
for  the  selection,  or  to  in- 
quire into  alternative  strategic 
schemes.  In  the  event  of  Lord 
Roberts  moving  on  Bloemfon- 
tein, how  will  he  be  situate  ? 

If  it  is  assumed  that  he  has 
sufficient  troops  on  arrival,  he 
must  also  be  assured  that  he 
has  sufficient  transport.  His 
army,  before  everything,  must 
possess  mobility, — it  must  not 
be  tied  to  a  railway. 

The  Boer  tactics  will  oppose 
his  march  in  well-selected  posi- 
tions which,  if  he  has  not  the 
power  to  avoid  them,  will  have 
to  be  pushed  aside  at  an  exces- 
sive cost.  To  avoid  them  he 
must  depend  upon  transport, 
probably  mulea  These  have 
been  already  collected  in  large 
numbers  in  the  Colony ;  but  he 
will  want  carts,  harness,  and 
drivers.  The  Army  Service 
CJorps  has  done  good  work  in 
this  direction;  but  its  numbers 
are  limited,  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  such  requisites  are 
provided.  Let  us  assume  that 
sufficient  transport  has  been 
organised. 

Then  as  to  his  line  of  ad- 
vance. The  enormous  length 
of  these  lines  is  the  difficulty 
of  the  campaign.  Railroads  in 
rear  of  the  column  may  be 
counted  upon  to  largely  sup- 
plement mule-transport.  The 
most  tempting  are  those  that 
cross  South  Cape  Colony  from 
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and  forty  prisoners,  again 
largely  assisted  by  admirable 
common-sense  tactics,  the  vic- 
tory enabling  him  to  occupy 
Douglas  unopposed. 

It  is  useful  to  remark  how 
big  events  often  result  from 
the  most  ordinary  precautiona 
Before  Colonel  Pilcher  started 
he  locked  up  every  KaflBr  in 
his  kraal,  and  had  their  names 
called  every  hour,  and  so 
surprised  tZ  enemy  and  cap- 
tured  everything  he  had. 
Probably  when  surprises  have 
been  attempted  before,  no 
means  were'  taken  to  prevent 
the  inevitable  KafBr  or  "loyal 
Dutchman"  from  starting  on 
ahead  to  carry  the  news  to 
the  men  who  were  to  be 
surprised. 

A  lesson,  too,  was  taught  us 
by  our  Colonial  troopers  near 
Dordrecht.  The  Cape  Irregulars 
had  been  worrying  the  Boers  all 
day ;  but  when  they  retired  for 
the  night,  forty  troopers  under 
Lieutenant  Milford  had  been 
left  behind.  Early  next  morn- 
ing a  party  of  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles  went  to  their  rescue. 
They  found  them  hardly  pressed 
by  hundreds  of  Boers,  and  their 
ammunition  was  running  short : 
they  had  fought  all  night ;  the 
Boers  had  shot  all  their  horses, 
but  declined  to  attack  the 
"  donga "  in  which  they  had 
taken  cover.  During  the  fight 
the  white  flag  was  tried,  but 
the  Colonials  were  not  to  be 
taken  in :  they  waited  for  the 
usual  volley,  and  then  returned 
it,  so  that  Boer  and  his  com- 
rade will  wave  white  flags  no 
more.  The  lessons  that  our 
Colonial  brothers  taught  us  here 
are  that  you  need  not  give  your- 


self up  a  prisoner  to  the  Boers 
as  long  as  you  have  a  cartridge 
in  your  pocket;  and  that  the 
Boer's  white  flag  is  a  coward's 
lie. 

An  officer  who  had  consider- 
able experience  of  white  flags 
in  1881,  when  he  took  com- 
mand, fell  in  his  men  and  gave 
them  his  experience,  adding, 
"There  will  be  no  white  flags 
here."  The  men  knew  and 
understood  him,  and  the  Boers 
knew  him,  and  no  white  flag 
came  in  till  after  three  months, 
when  the  sergeant  of  the  "  look- 
out" on  the  roof  of  the  hovel 
in  which  the  officer  lived  put 
his  head  down,  "  There's  a  white 
flag  coming,  sir;  shall  I  take 
him  now,  or  wait  till  he  comes 
nearer  ?  " 

The  term  "  donga  "  occurs  so 
often  that  I  will  describe  it. 
We  have  seen  a  duck-pond  in 
a  farmyard  in  summer  which 
has  dried  up,  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  netted  over  with  cracks : 
"dongas"  are  these  cracks, 
magmified.  When  we  were  new 
to  South  Africa  a  regiment 
that  had  been  some  time  there 
rode  over  to  ask  us  to  break- 
fast, and  we  set  out  to  ride 
back  with  them :  another  officer 
and  myself  had  some  work  to 
finish,  and  were  to  follow  as 
soon  as  it  was  done,  which  we 
did.  It  was  capital  going,  the 
veldt  as  flat  as  a  billiard-table, 
and  we  followed  our  friends' 
lead,  who  were  far  on  ahead. 
Of  a  sudden  we  both  nearly 
came  to  grief  in  a  yawning 
chasm  that  wriggled  across  the 
way  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
perhaps  fifty  feet  deep,  and 
double  that  width,  the  sides 
perpendicular.     So  we  fired  our 
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soon  as  Sir  Redvers  BuUer 
^lieved  from  the  strain  of 
icting  two  separate  cam- 
s,  the  base  of  each  divided 
thousand  miles  across  the 
I  Atlantic,  it  became  ap- 
t  that  matters  in  Natal 
to  move  in  a  fresh  groove : 
laphazard  warfare  which 
litherto  prevailed  was  to 


cease  in  favour  of  those  funda- 
mental rules  which  the  experi- 
ence of  centuries  and  of  many 
campaigns  has  taught  soldiers 
to  follow  all  the  world  over 
if  success  is  to  result.  True, 
he  had  the  telegraph — modem 
science  gave  Iiim  that;  but 
science  can  do  without  the 
human    element,   soldiers    can- 
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To  see  things  with  his 
eyes  for  the  commander, 
el  his  presence  amongst 
for  his  men,  are  facts 
1  the  wires  do  not  con- 
When  Sir  George  Colley, 
:  Lord  Lytton,  was  con- 
iig  the  movements  of  our 
s  in  the  mountains  of 
anistan,  he  said  it  was  a 
erful  instance  of  science 
space  that  with  his  hand 


on  the  wire  at  Simla  he  could 
move  as  he  wished  an  army 
that  was  across  the  Indus. 

Since  Lord  Roberts  landed 
absolute  silence  had  been  kept : 
no  news  came  from  Natal,  where 
every  one  knew  that  decisive 
events  were  imminent,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  10th  January 
that  the  well-thought-out  scheme 
for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  began 
to  unroll  itself.    So  jealously  had 
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As  soon  as  Sir  Redvers  BuUer 
was  relieved  from  the  strain  of 
conducting  two  separate  cam- 
paigns, the  base  of  each  divided 
by  a  thousand  miles  across  the 
South  Atlantic,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  matters  in  Natal 
were  to  move  in  a  fresh  groove : 
the  haphazard  warfare  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed  was  to 


cease  in  favour  of  those  funda- 
mental rules  which  the  experi- 
ence of  centuries  and  of  many 
campaigns  has  taught  soldiers 
to  follow  all  the  world  over 
if  success  is  to  result.  True, 
he  had  the  telegraph — modern 
science  gave  him  that;  but 
science  can  do  without  the 
human    element,   soldiers    can- 
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not.  To  see  things  with  his 
own  eyes  for  the  commander, 
to  feel  his  presence  amongst 
them  for  his  men,  are  facts 
which  the  wires  do  not  con- 
vey. When  Sir  George  Colley, 
under  Lord  Lytton,  was  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  our 
troopB  in  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan,  he  said  it  was  a 
wonderful  instance  of  science 
over  space  that  with  liis  hand 


on  the  wire  at  Simla  he  could 
move  as  he  wished  an  army 
that  was  across  the  Indus. 

Since  Lord  Roberts  landed 
absolute  silence  had  been  kept : 
no  news  came  from  Natal,  where 
every  one  knew  that  decisive 
events  were  imminent,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  10th  January 
that  the  well-thought-out  scheme 
for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  began 
to  unroll  itself.    So  jealously  had 
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L  a  strategical  point  the 

must  be  considered  as 
anned  and  skilfully  ex- 

The  columns  were  some 
les  apart,  a  distance  not 
it  for  mutual  assistance; 
ning  movement  against 
ar  right  by  a  powerful 

threatened  their  com- 
tionswith  the  Free  State, 
>uld  prevent  the  retreat 
Free-Staters,  or  indeed 
Df  the  Boer  army,  by  the 
>f  the  Drakensberg,  while 
ault  by  a  smaller  force 
e  south,  on  a  body  facing 
gela,  would  hold  it  be- 
two  attacks  —  General 
on  the  south  and  Sir  G. 
>n  the  north.  A  success- 
>n  would  drive  the  enemy 
16  neck  of  the  bottle, 
stretches  between  him 
)toria,  across  Lang's  Nek, 
lich,  once  committed  with 
,vy  guns  and  numerous 
18,  he  could  only  emerge 
ter.  General  BuUer's  risk 
le  Tugela  in  his  imme- 
ear,  interposing  between 
imns  on  the  north  bank 
3  reserves  on  the  south ; 
oess  in  war  must  always 
aded  by  certain  risks :  to 
ily  on  a  certainty  is  half- 
[  in  tactics  as  in  most 
liings.  In  the  Zulu  war 
I  Crealock  did  not  move 
it  last  ounce  of  pepper 
3n  served  out,  and  so  lost 
asure  of  taking  part  in 
ttle  of  Ulundi.  A  prin- 
E  tactics  is  not  to  fight 
n  obstacle  in  your  rear; 

this  case,  as  we  know 
)er  tactics  are  opposed  to 

it  would  not  be  difficult 
py  defensive  positions  to 
the   passage   of   our  de- 

CLXVII. — NO.  MXIL 


feated  army,  to  give  time  for 
the  reserve  to  move  up,  or  in 
turn  to  render  assistance  to  it. 
The  magnitude  of  the  prize 
rendered  the  risk  microscopia 

Of  course  such  risks  are  in- 
dependent of  traps,  which  we 
may  be  sure  will  be  set  when 
least  expected;  but  General 
Buller  has  had  some  experience 
of  Boer  slimness.  That  he  is 
awake  to  such  underhand  tac- 
tics he  tells  his  men  in  his  own 
words,  advising  them,  when  they 
charge,  as  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  they  should  receive 
the  surrender  of  any  of  the 
enemy,  warning  them  that  the 
Boers  are  treacherous  in  the 
use  they  make  of  the  white 
flag,  concluding  with  the  stir- 
ring appeal,  "  We  are  going  to 
the  relief  of  our  comrades  at 
Ladysmith;  there  will  be  no 
turning  back." 

On  the  18th  Lord  Dun- 
donald's  cavalry  brigade,  re- 
inforced by  the  1st  Dragoons, 
pushed  on  to  Acton  Homes, 
where  he  found  the  Pretoria- 
Heilbron  commando  on  a  koppje 
commanding  the  road  in  order 
to  intercept  him ;  but  the  Natal 
Carabineers  galloped  up  and 
gained  it,  unseen  by  the  Boers, 
who  were  driven  off  with  a  loss 
of  twenty  killed  and  wounded 
and  twenty-three  prisoners,  the 
position  remaining  in  our  hands. 
On  the  same  day  General 
Warren,  who  had  been  joined 
by  Sir  C.  Clery  with  part  of  his 
division,  bivouacked  two  miles 
north  of  the  river.  On  the 
20th  he  advanced  to  within  500 
yards  of  the  enemy's  position  on 
a  long  ridge  four  miles  north- 
west of  Trichardt's  drift,  the 
defences   consisting    chiefly    of 
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stone  sangars*  following  a  semi- 
circle, which  was,  however, 
evacuated  during  the  night. 
General  Clery  with  a  part  of 
Sir  C.  Warren's  force,  at  6  A.M. 
on  the  21st,  attacked  the  ridges 
west  of  Spion  Kop,  where  the 
Boers  wore  intrenched,  and, 
with  the  judicious  use  of  his 
artillery,  succeeded  in  capturing 
ridge  after  ridge  for  about  three 
miles.  His  troops  bivouacked 
on  the  ground  they  had  gained, 
the  main  position  of  the  enemy 
still  in  front.  Tlie  action  lasted 
for  thirteen  liours,  and  was 
severely  contested,  with  a  loss 
to  us  of  190  officjers  and  men, 
mostly  slightly  wounded.  Dur- 
ing the  day  General  Warren's 
division  swung  round  two  miles 
towards  the  right,  thus  gaining 
touch  with  tlie  cavalry  at  Acton 
Homes.  General  Lyttelton's 
brigade,  opposite  Potgeiter's 
drift,  also  moved  forward, 
under  cover  of  the  fire  of 
the  naval  guns  on  Mount  Alice, 


to  occupy  the  Boers  on  his 
front,  and  prevent  them  from 
quitting  the  trenches  to  co- 
operate with  the  action  on 
their  right. 

At  Sohiet  drift,  about  four 
miles  east,  a  party  of  Irregulars 
came  upon  a  small  Boer  force 
on  the  northern  bank,  showing 
that  the  enemy  was  watching 
that  point  and  probably  the 
entire  river-line,  no  doubt  to 
prevent  surprise. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2l8t 
the  position  of  the  British  seems 
to  have  been :  Lord  Dundonald 
with  a  cavalry  brigade  at  Acton 
Homes  on  the  extreme  left; 
Sir  C.  Warren's  division  next 
to  him  on  his  right;  G^eral 
Lyttelton's  brigade  two  miles 
north  of  Potgeiter's  drift  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  line; 
General  Hildyanl*s  brigade  near 
Springfield ;  and  General  Bar- 
ton with  his  brigade  and  all 
other  available  troops  fronting 
Colenso. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN    POLITICAL   PROSPECTS. 


Of  the  many  problems  which 
this  war  opens,  the  one  which 
is  most  urgent  is  the  prospect, 
now  brought  in  sight  by  Sir 
R.  Buller's  operations,  of  its  suc- 
cessful and,  if  possible,  speedy 
termination.  The  further  ques- 
tions, what  amount  of  recon- 
struction our  military  system 
must  undergo,  and  what  must 
be  our  naval  policy  with  the 
presence  on  the  high  seas  of  so 
many  prospective  first  -  class 
navies,  may  stand  over  for  the 
present.  Their  premature  dis- 
cussion denotes  a  certain  degree 
of  unfounded  panic,  and  may 
be  classed  with  the  exaggerated 
outcry  against  the  Government 
in  respect  of  its  preparations, 
and  the  generals  in  respect  of 
their  mistakes.  If  our  object 
is  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the 
present  position,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  one  of  un- 
precedented and  unforeseen  diffi- 
culty. We  must  concentrate 
our  energies  on  the  present,  and 
adjourn  the  past  and  future  to 
another  opportunity.  It  is  the 
way  out  of  this  difficulty,  by 
successfully  surmounting  it,  that 
we  must  discover :  the  way  into 
it  in  the  past,  and  the  mode  of 
preventing  its  repetition,  may 
be  discussed  hereafter. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  sent 
to  South  Africa  the  whole  of 
our  available  British  active- 
service  army.  It  is  a  statement 
very  difficult  to  test.  We  have 
no  doubt  a  very  large  and  well- 
equipped  force  there,  much  of 
it,  especially   the   cavalry,    too 


good  for  the  work  which  it  has 
to  do.  But  there  are  large 
reserves  of  military  force  ready 
to  our  hand.  Thousands  of 
South  African  volunteers  are 
ready  to  serve,  Australia  and 
Canada  will  furnish  more  ;  our 
own  volunteers  are  eager  to  be 
utilised;  our  native  forces  in 
India,  Sikhs  and  Goorkhas,  men 
most  suitable  for  this  class  of 
warfare,  would  obey  as  proudly 
the  word  of  command  as  they 
did  when  Lord  Beaconsfield 
summoned  them  to  Malta,  and 
Mr  Gladstone  to  Egypt.  Our 
resources  in  men  and  money  are 
so  illimitable  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Boers,  who  cannot 
replace  a  man  or  a  horse  with- 
out  commandeering,  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  count  them  up. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  to 
adopt  a  pessimistic  tone  with 
regard  to  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. No  facts  in  politics 
are  so  thoroughly  demonstrated 
as  these — that  the  Boers  have 
silently  and  steadily,  with  the 
passive  sympathy  rather  than 
the  active  support  of  the  Cape 
Dutch,  been  building  up  for 
eighteen  years  a  great  military 
power ;  that  they  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  initiative  in 
war  operations ;  and  that  they 
have  put  into  the  field  at  once 
their  whole  population  and 
their  whole  military  resoiwces. 
It  was  a  reasonable  calculation 
on  their  part  that  they  would 
be  able  to  drive  the  slender 
British  forces  to  the  coast. 
They    meant     every    word    of 
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on  is  in  arm&  Eighteen 
rs  of  preparation  and  propa- 
ida  unheeded  by  us  have 
pied   him  to  the  heights  of 

exulting  ultimatum.  But 
le  failed  to  score  at  the  out- 

a  decisive  success,  time  is 
inst  him.  Even  on  the  spot 
Boers'  position  is  unenviable. 
\ir  ruthless  and  savage  policy 
.  conduct  towards  the  native 
M  have  rendered  them  the 
wts  of  intense  hatred  and 
bility  from  the  blacks.  And 
lOugh  a  majority  of  the 
tes  may  be  Dutch,  there  is 
he  Eastern  province  of  Cape 
my  and  in  Natal  a  sturdy 
:ish    population,    which,    as 

recently  been  pointed   out 

Dr  Wirgman  (Canon  of 
hamstown),  will  never  suflFer 
th  Africa  to  become  a  Boer 
iblic.  There  are  seven 
it  towns  absolutely  English, 
,  besides  the  urban  popula- 
y  thousands  of  English 
Qers,  "whose  fathers  and 
ndfathers  settled  on  the 
I,  who  can  ride  and  shoot 
»r  than  the  Boer,  men  who 
the  sinew  and  backbone  of 

British  element  in  South 
ica."  They  are  as  per- 
lent  settlers  on  the  land  as 

Boer;  they  are  colonising 
desia,  where  they  live  along- 

of  Transvaal  Boers,  who, 
Br  good  government  .  and 
y  from  the  influence  of  the 
toria  propaganda,  have  be- 
e  loyal  British  subjects,  as 
have  no  doubt  the  rest  of 

Transvaal  Boers  will  be- 
e  so  soon  as  they  have  been 
'  conquered  and  delivered 
I  Mr  Kruger's  disastrous 
nny. 


The  stern  lessons  of  war  have 
been  necessary  because  of  the 
intense  ignorance  of  the  outside 
world  which  pervades,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  the  rustic 
Boers  (the  majority  of  the 
population),  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  be  exploited 
by  Mr  Kruger's  Hollander 
clique.  But  as  exhaustion 
supervenes,  as  the  miseries  and 
losses  of  war  are  experienced, 
the  Boer  farmer  wiU  begin  to 
ask  himself  what  in  the  world 
he  has  personally  to  gain  by 
this  strife,  and  the  moment  he 
does  so  he  will  be  confoimded 
by  the  difiiculty  of  reply.  His 
brother  in  Cape  Colony  has  no 
grievances.  Even  the  senti- 
ment of  race  rivahy  had  died 
away  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges  until  the 
Raid  blew  up  its  dying  embers. 
The  moment  his  Dutch  senti- 
ments got  the  better  of  him,  he 
could  place  a  Dutch  Ministry 
in  power  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  recording  his 
vote  at  the  polls.  The  Free 
Staters  who  surrendered  at 
Arundel,  complaining  that  star- 
vation was  imminent  in  the  dis- 
trict and  that  Kronje  was 
threatening  to  shoot  all  mal- 
contents, were  obviously  in  the 
mood  to  revise  their  estimate 
of  fancied  grievances  and  their 
dreams  of  future  dominion. 
The  Sunnyside  prisoners,  all 
or  nearly  all  of  them  being 
British  subjects,  may  possibly 
have  been  recalled  to  common- 
sense  by  the  indignant  remon- 
strance of  their  Queensland  and 
Canadian  captors,  "You  are 
fighting  on  behalf  of  a  country 
which  refused  even  the  right  of 
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stone  sangars*  following  a  semi- 
circle, which  was,  however, 
evacuated  during  the  night. 
General  Clery  with  a  part  of 
Sir  C.  Warren's  force,  at  6  A.M. 
on  the  21st,  attacked  the  ridges 
west  of  Spion  Kop,  where  the 
Boers  were  intrenched,  and, 
with  the  judicious  use  of  his 
artillery,  succeeded  in  capturing 
ridge  after  ridge  for  about  three 
miles.  His  troops  bivouacked 
on  tlie  ground  tliey  had  gained, 
the  main  position  of  the  enemy 
still  in  front.  The  action  lasted 
for  thu'teen  liours,  and  was 
severely  contested,  with  a  loss 
to  us  of  190  officers  and  men, 
mostly  slightly  wounded.  Dur- 
ing the  day  General  Warren's 
division  swung  round  two  miles 
towards  the  right,  thus  gaining 
touch  with  the  cavalry  at  Acton 
Homes.  General  Lyttelton's 
brigade,  opposite  Potgeiter's 
drift,  also  moved  forward, 
under  cover  of  the  fire  of 
the  naval  guns  on  Mount  Alice, 


to    occupy    the    Boers   on 
front,  and  prevent  them  from 
quitting    the    trenches    to   oo-   • 
operate    with    the    action    cm 
their  right. 

At  Schiet  drift,  about  four 
miles  east,  a  party  of  Irregalui 
came  upon  a  small  Boer  forae 
on  the  northern  bank,  showing 
that  the  enemy  was  i^atohing 
that  point  and  probably  the 
entire  river-line,  no  doubt  to  . 
prevent  surprise. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st 
the  position  of  the  British  seems 
to  have  been :  Lord  DundiHisId 
with  a  cavalry  brigade  at  Aeton 
Homes  on  the  extreme  left; 
Sir  C.  Warren's  division  next 
to  him  on  his  right;  (3eiMViI 
Lyttelton's  brigade  two  nuks . 
north  of  Potgeiter's  diift  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  line; 
General  Hildyard's  brigade 
Springfield;  and  Gteneral 
ton  with  his  brigade  and  all. 
other  available  troops  fronting 
Colenso. 
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stone  sangars*  following  a  semi- 
circle, which  was,  however, 
evacuated  during  the  night. 
General  Clery  with  a  part  of 
Sir  C.  Warren's  force,  at  6  A.M. 
on  the  21st,  attacked  the  ridges 
west  of  Spion  Kop,  where  the 
Boers  were  intrenched,  and, 
with  the  judicious  use  of  his 
artillery,  succeeded  in  capturing 
ridge  after  ridge  for  about  three 
miles.  His  troops  bivouacked 
on  tlie  ground  they  had  gained, 
the  main  position  of  the  enemy 
still  in  front.  Tlie  action  lasted 
for  thirteen  hours,  and  was 
severely  contested,  with  a  loss 
to  us  of  190  officers  and  men, 
mostly  slightly  wounded.  Dur- 
ing tlie  day  General  Warren's 
division  swung  round  two  miles 
towards  the  right,  thus  gaining 
touch  with  the  cavalry  at  Acton 
Homes.  General  Lyttelton's 
brigade,  opposite  Potgeiter's 
drift,  also  moved  forward, 
under  cover  of  the  fire  of 
the  naval  guns  on  Mount  Alice, 


to  occupy  the  Boers  on  his 
front,  and  prevent  them  from 
quitting  the  trenches  to  co- 
operate with  the  action  on 
their  right. 

At  Schiet  drift,  about  four 
miles  east,  a  party  of  Irregulars 
came  upon  a  small  Boer  force 
on  the  northern  bank,  showing 
that  the  enemy  was  watching 
that  point  and  probably  the 
entire  river-line,  no  doubt  to 
prevent  surprise. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st 
the  position  of  the  British  seems 
to  have  been :  Lord  Dundonald 
with  a  cavalry  brigade  at  Acton 
Homes  on  the  extreme  left; 
Sir  C.  Warren's  division  next 
to  him  on  his  right;  Greneral 
Lyttelton's  brigade  two  miles 
north  of  Potgeiter's  drift  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  line; 
General  Hildyard's  brigade  near 
Springfield;  and  General  Bar- 
ton with  his  brigade  and  all 
otlier  available  troops  fronting 
Colenso. 
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is,  successive  Governments  at 
home — have  done  nothing  to 
check  it,  or  even  to  prepare  for 
an  eventual  trial  of  strength. 
So  ingrained  in  our  political 
natures  has  been  this  supineness, 
that  we  cannot  single  out  the 
present  Ministry  for  special 
blame.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  only  Ministry  who  have 
acted :  they  have  secured  a  re- 
markable  uprising  of  patriotism 
and  resolution  both  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies  on  this  subject ; 
they  have  cleared  the  ground 
for  action  by  friendly  arrange- 
ments with  all  Foreign  Powers ; 
they  managed  to  get  Indian 
reinforcements  in  time ;  they 
were  ready  with  a  magnificent 
expedition  in  a  very  short  space ; 
they  will  eventually  assert  the 
challenged  ascendancy  of  this 
country.  The  great  want  of 
this  country,  the  political  ex- 
pedient which  must  be  made 
ready  to  our  hand,  is  a  force  of 
say  30,000  or  40,000  men  which 
can  be  despatched  at  once  when 
circumstances  require  it,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  elaborate 
mobilisation,  calling  out  of  re- 
serves, and  summoning  Parlia- 
ment. These  things,  when  they 
are  resorted  to,  are  a  menace  of 
war,  and  fatally  handicap  a 
Government  which  merely  want  s 
to  show  that  at  the  back  of  dip- 
lomatic representation  a  mili- 
tary force  is  ready  for  action. 
A  power  analogous  to  that  of 
sending  forth  a  Hying  squadron, 
which  was  exercised  a  few  years 
ago  with  significant  expedi- 
tion, is  one  which  ought,  from 
motives  of  public  safety  and 
prudence,  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  day. 


The  tendency  abroad  when 
military  reverses  occur  is  to 
accuse  the  generals  of  treachery 
and  the  Administration  of  co/- 
ruption.  The  English  never  go 
so  far  as  that.  But  they  are 
very  ready  to  believe  that 
they  are  attributable  to  the 
grossest  carelessness,  and  to 
the  neglect  to  take  the  most 
obvious  precautions  and  ex- 
pedient a  In  the  fervour  of 
the  wisdom  which  comes  after 
the  event,  we  refuse  to  estimate 
the  position  and  surrounding 
circumstances  of  both  Ministers 
and  generals  at  the  time  when 
they  are  called  on  to  decide. 
We  make  no  allowance  for  ex- 
ceptional difl&culties,  and  over- 
look what  has  been  achieved  in 
our  eagerness  to  censure  them. 
We  had  much  better  adjourn 
the  consideration  of  those 
mattere.  The  great  thing  to 
attend  to  now  is  to  remedy 
mistakes  and  secure  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  this  war, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  appoint 
and  rely  upon  our  best  generals. 
We  must  go  through  with  it ; 
and  whatever  it  costs  in  men, 
money,  and  resources,  we  must 
see  it  to  the  end,  and  the 
end  must  be  successful  and 
triumphant.  The  Boer  collapse 
may  come  any  day,  and  we 
believe  that  it  will  come  within 
a  reasonable  period.  But  even 
if  the  struggle  is  prolonged,  we 
must  accept  it,  in  loyalty  to 
the  colonies  which  have  stood 
by  our  side,  to  the  South 
African  British  whom  we  can- 
not desert  without  infamy, 
to  the  blacks  whom  we  are 
bound  to  protect  after  con- 
quering  and    disarming   them, 
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to  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  South  African  Dutch,  who 
have  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Transvaal 
Boers.  A  century  ago  our 
grandfathers  were  bearing  the 
brunt  of  a  deadly  struggle  with 
Napoleon  and  his  colossal  power. 
Three  centuries  ago  we  had 
just  closed  a  mortal  conflict 
with  the  whole  power  of  Spain, 
at  the  zenith  of  its  greatness, 
under  Philip  II.  To-day  we 
have  only  President  Kruger 
and  a  limited  force  of  peasant 
farmers  to  deal  with ;  and  that 
we   are   so  engaged  in  a  way 


which  jeopardises  our  empire 
is  entirely  our  own  fault.  The 
struggle  will  not  rank  as  one 
of  the  great  enterprises  which 
have  made  our  empire.  It  is 
the  Nemesis  of  Mid  -  Lothian 
oratory  and  of  a  popular  states- 
man's portentous  blunders.  But 
such  as  it  is,  we  owe  it  to  the 
generations  which  have  gone 
before  us  and  to  those  which 
will  succeed  us  to  carry  it  to 
a  successful  end,  and  worthily 
maintain  the  empire  which  cen- 
turies of  our  ancestors  have 
built  up,  and  which  it  is  our 
task  not  merely  to  enjoy  but 
to  defend  and  uphold. 


Printed  by  William  BUtckioood  and  Sons, 
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AFTER    THE    WAR — WHAT    THEN  ? 


What  is  to  be  done  with 
South  Africa?  How  is  that 
great  territory  to  be  governed 
when  peace  has  been  established 
by  the  sword?  That  is  the 
question  of  the  day,  and  not 
Home  Rule,  or  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions, or  another.  It  will  be 
said  that  it  is  too  soon  to  enter 
upon  such  a  discussion  at  the 
present  time,  when  our  armies 
are  held  in  check  and  victory 
seems  so  far  off.  It  will  be 
condemned  as  arrogant  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  not  in  accord 
with  that  spirit  of  self-humilia- 
tion which  is  inculcated  as 
necessary  to  national  salva- 
tion. To  us,  however,  it  seems 
none  too  soon  to  begin  the  con- 
sideration of  a  problem  which 
needs  long  and  careful  thought, 
nor  is  it  in  any  spirit  of  imdue 
confidence  or  assumption  of 
success    that    it    is    put    for- 
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ward.  There  is  a  condition 
subject  to  which  all  hmnan  de- 
signs and  plans  are  conceived 
and  laid.  No  wise  man  defers 
on  that  account  to  prepare  him- 
self for  circumstances  that  may 
arise,  and  which  he  is  striving 
to  bring  about.  No  one  but 
the  conventionally  pious  deems 
it  necessary  to  be  for  ever  pro- 
claiming the  limitation. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the 
diflScuJty  of  the  problem,  there 
are  many  strong  reasons  against 
delay  in  this  matter.  It  is  one 
thing  to  conquer  a  country  and 
destroy  its  Government.  It  is 
another  thing  to  devise  and 
establish  a  new  system  of  ad- 
ministration to  replace  it.  And 
unless  the  scheme  has  been 
thought  out  and  prepared  be- 
forehand, there  must  necessarily 
occur  an  interregnum  of  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty,  even  if 
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positive  anarchy  does  not  follow. 
With  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Boer  armies  will  fall  not  merely 
the  power  of  Mr  Kruger  and 
Mr  Steyn  and  their  councillors, 
but  also  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
present  constitution,  with  the 
police  and  courts  of  the  Re- 
publics. There  must  be  some 
recognised  authority  to  take 
the  reins.  At  first,  no  doubt, 
that  will  be  the  chief  military 
officer  in  command  of  her 
Majesty's  troops  and  his  subor- 
dinates in  the  various  parts 
of  the  conquered  territories. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  tem- 
porary makeshift,  and  must  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  may  be  by 
a  well-organised  system  of  civil 
administration.  The  sooner  that 
system  is  in  working  order  the 
better  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  The 
interests  of  vast  industrial 
undertakings,  in  which  the 
capital  not  only  of  our  own  but 
of  other  nations  is  embarked, 
depend  upon  the  finding  of  the 
right  solution. 

Then  again  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  our  intentions,  and  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  government 
which  is  to  follow  tlie  assertion 
of  British  supremacy,  should  be 
left  in  the  minds  of  the  Boers, 
of  the  white  inhabitants  of  our 
own  colonies,  or  of  the  various 
native  tribes  and  races. 

The  first  question  that  has 
been  put  to  the  commander  of 
an  invading  force  more  than 
once  in  our  history  is,  "  Are  you 
going  to  remain  ?  Many  of  us 
would  welcome  the  Queen's 
Government  and  the  Pax  Bri- 
tannica.  But  have  you  come 
to  stay  ?  "     More  than  once  in 


Asia  and  in  Africa  the  answer 
has  been,  "  Yes.  So  long  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  heavens,  the 
British  flag  shall  fly  in  the 
Transvaal.  So  long  as  the 
earth  endures,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  never  leave  Kan- 
dahar." Such  promises,  sin- 
cerely made  no  doubt,  have  in 
the  past  induced  many  to  come 
to  our  side  and  help  our  cause. 
How  have  they  been  fultiUed? 
How  have  those  fared  who, 
trusting  to  them,  have  become 
our  friends  and  given  us  help? 
What  was  the  lot  of  those 
British  subjects  who,  believing 
that  England  would  keep  the 
Transvaal,  or,  when  that  failed, 
that  she  would  control  it,  made 
their  homes  there  ?  What  was 
the  fate  of  such  Afghan  not- 
ables as  showed  themselves 
friendly  to  the  English  in 
1878? 

There  are  undoubtedly  some 
at  least  of  our  own  kindred 
who  have  been  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  against  us,  and 
who  would  gladly  lay  them 
down  if  they  were  sure  of  our 
intentions.  There  are  probably 
many  in  the  Orange  Fi^  State, 
even  of  Boer  blood,  who  have 
no  personal  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land, and  no  rooted  dislike  to 
live  under  her  rule,  who  might 
lay  down  their  arms  if  they 
knew  that  the  power  of  Eng- 
land would  protect  theoL  As 
our  armies  advance  into  the 
enemies'  country  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  cause  becomes 
apparent,  this  class  will  become 
more  numerous.  If  they  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  repub- 
lican government  will  be  main- 
tained in  any  form,  they  will 
fight  on,  preferring  the  ohanoe 
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feneral  should  have  power 
11  to  account  any  one  in 
ublio  service  who  is  guilty 
isconduct — a  power  which 
will  naturally  exercise 
gh  and  with  regard  to 
)elings  and  prestige  of  the 
governments, 
rhaps  as  much  as  can  be 
Uy  said  at  the  present 
has  been  written  with  re- 
to  the  constitution  of  the 
Qoea 

ere  remains  the  very  big 
ion  of  the  method  and  the 
y  by  which  the  Qovernor- 
ral  is  to  be  connected  with 
[ome  Government  and  con- 
1  by  it.  Is  he  to  be  imder 
olonial  Office,  and  look  to 
I!olonial  Secretary  as  his 
?  The  Colonial  Office  will 
)r,  Yes.  And  it  would  be 
bsiest  solution.  There  are 
IS  for  thinking  that  much 
{  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
organisation  of  the  local 
nments  would  be  lost  if 
3ins  are  to  remain  in  the 
\  of  the  Colonial  Office.  In 
ret  place,  no  one  can  read 
listory  of  South  Africa 
•  the  Colonial  Office  with- 
oming  to  the  conclusion 
it  is  a  tale  of  indifference, 
8ion,  misunderstanding, 
inconsistency,  which  has 
.  its  foredoomed  conclusion 
>  present  war.  There  can- 
)e  in  the  minds  either  of 
lends  or  enemies  in  South 
El  any  strong  feeling  of 
3t  or  affection  towards 
office.  Meddling  where 
erence  was  unnecessary, 
:ing  one  day  and  cancel- 
be  annexation  on  the  next, 
tening  and  surrendering, 
[sing    protection   and   be- 
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traying  those  that  trusted  to 
the  promise,  deaf  to  the  warn- 
ings and  advice  of  friends,  eager 
to  believe  and  be  cajoled  by 
enemies,  what  has  the  Colonial 
Office  done  for  the  British  col- 
onists or  for  the  Uitlanders  in 
the  Dutch  Eepublics  ?  What  is 
the  present  condition  of  those 
who  have  appealed  to  it  for 
redress  ?  The  part  to  be  taken 
by  the  Home  Government  in 
the  administration  of  South 
Africa  had  need  to  be  very 
different  from  that  it  has  played 
in  the  past.  Therefore  it  is  de- 
sirable to  break  away  from  the 
traditions  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks  in  the  world  to  get  any  of 
the  great  Government  offices  to 
break  away  from  its  traditions. 
They  cannot  do  it.  It  is  as 
hopeless  to  expect  them  to  free 
themselves  from  their  bonds  as 
it  is  to  ask  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard to  abstam  from  alcohol. 
The  men  who  work  the  machine 
have  begun  as  boys.  They 
have  never  been  away  from 
their  desks.  From  the  per- 
manent Under  Secretary  down- 
wards there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  has  been  confronted  with 
the  actualities  of  things  or  has 
taken  a  personal  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  countries 
with  whose  affairs  he  deals. 
What  can  they  do  but  stand 
by  their  traditions,  and  when 
an  emergency  arises  hunt  out 
precedents  and  put  up  refer- 
ences? True,  there  are  very 
able  men  among  them,  but 
they  have  not  had  the  train- 
ing in  real  life  and  in  living 
contact  with  the  colonial  world 
which  alone  could  enable 
them  to  recognise  the  bearing 
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shoBen  from  amongst  the 
prominent  colonists  and 
jgely  interested  in  the 
industries.  They  should 
ointed  by  the  Crown,  on 
aination  or  recommenda- 
the  Governor-General  of 

Their  duty  should  be 
36  the  Secretary  of  State 
b  matters  as  he  might 
>  them.  If  he  chose  to 
thout  their  advice,  he 
be  at  liberty  to  dispense 

In  that  case  he  would 
heavy  responsibility  on 
,  and  he  would  rarely 
their  assistance  in  im- 
:  matters  unless  secrecy 
reat  promptitude  were 
ry.  As  the  conditions 
th  Africa  are  changing 
ridly,  these  councillors 
be  appointed  for  a  term 
iger  than  three,  or  at 
ve,  years. 

recapitulate  these  pro- 
but  in  a  different  order, 
lowing  measures  are  ad- 
l  for  the  better  govern- 
f  South  Africa : — 
Zy,  The  amalgamation  of 
tch  Republics  with  the 
territory,  and  the  divi- 
the  whole  into  several 

idly,  Each  province  to 
linistered  by  a  Governor 
ied  by  the  Crown,  with 
I  Assemblies  for  legis- 
jurposes.     The  constitu- 


tions of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
to  be  left  unchanged,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  then-  governments  under 
the  control  of  the  Governor- 
General. 

Thirdly,  The  appointment  of 
a  Governor  -  General,  aided  by 
a  council,  with  supreme  con- 
trol over  the  civil  and  military 
affairs  of  all  the  provinces,  and 
with  powers  generally  similar  to 
those  vested  in  the  "  Governor- 
General  in  Council "  in  India. 

Fourthly,  The  appointment 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
Africa,  with  a  smaU  advisory 
Council,  to  control  South  Afri- 
can affairs. 

Since  this  paper  was  written 
the  cheering  news  of  Lord 
Roberts's  well-planned  advance 
has  arrived,  of  General  French's 
brilliant  and  successful  march, 
and  of  the  relief  of  Kimberley. 
The  nation  will  know  how  to 
reward  the  gallant  men  who 
have  lifted  the  anxiety  which 
has  pressed  upon  her  for  the 
last  five  months.  We  rejoice 
to  add  our  tribute  of  praise 
and  gratitude  to  the  gallant 
old  soldier  who  has  permitted 
neither  the  burden  of  years 
nor  the  heavier  weight  of 
private  sorrow  to  impair  his 
vigour,  or  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  obeyed  his  country's 
call  to  lead  her  armies. 
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and  his  greatness.  People  who 
travelled  in  Italy  (and  your 
Italian  traveller  was  always  a 
bit  of  a  bore)  purchased  his 
books,  perambulated  the  pic- 
ture-galleries, and  presently  re- 
turned home  with  a  becoming 
enthusiasm  for  Angelico  and 
Botticelli,  and  a  proper  con- 
tempt for  daubers  like  Raphael 
and  Salvator.  Above  all,  the 
Kuskin  cult  had  the  unmistak- 
able note  of  all  cults  which  are 
mischievous  and  absurd,  —  we 
mean,  the  assumption  of  vast 
mental  and  moral  superiority. 
If  you  dared  to  question  the 
most  preposterous  dictum  of 
the  master's,  you  were  set  down 
at  once  as  not  merely  ignorant 
and  presumptuous  but  also  mor- 
ally degraded ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  this  attitude  of 
mind  was  thoroughly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  master's  own. 
Much  has  been  written  and 
read  as  to  the  sycophant  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  was 
indeed  a  contemptible  character 
enough.  But  at  least  he  was 
no  high-flyer,  and  made  no  pre- 
tence to  being  better  than  his 
neighbours;  and  therefore  he 
was  less  entirely  repulsive  (how 
one  falls  unconsciously  into  the 
mannerisms  of  the  master!) 
than  his  successor  in  our  own 
time.  The  moral  pathologist 
of  the  future  will  have  much 
to  say  of  the  parasites  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  long 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  that 
well-known  variety,  the  Glad- 
stonian  Toady  (assentator  locu- 
ples);  and  the  cross-references 
to  it  in  the  index  will  be  Place 
and  Peerage.  But  space  will, 
nevertheless,  be  found  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 


Toady  of  Robert  Browning,  and 
of  the  Toady  of  John  Ruskin. 

The  purpose  of  the  present 
article  is  to  inquire,  as  coolly 
and  impartially  as  possible, 
what  justification,  if  any,  exists 
for  the  language  of  rapturous 
eulogy  which  it  is  usual  to  em- 
ploy with  regard  to  the  author 
of  'Modern  Paintera'  In  pur- 
suing this  investigation  it  is 
very  far  from  being  irrelevant 
to  dwell  upon  the  folly  of  his 
worshippers;  for  if  one  thing 
be  more  plain  about  Mr  Ruskin 
than  another  it  is  this,  that  the 
incense  ofiered  at  his  shrine, 
poor  stufi^  as  it  was,  had  an  ex- 
tremely intoxicating  and  dele- 
terious effect.  It  confirmed 
him  in  his  most  characteristic 
faults,  and  hardened  him  in 
his  most  outrageous  eccentri- 
cities. There  are  certainly 
plenty  of  defects  to  be  found 
in  his  earlier  works;  but  they 
increase  in  number  and  in 
gravity  with  the  writer's  ad- 
vancing years.  Mr  Ruskin  was 
one  of  those  who  learn  nothing 
and  forget  nothing.  He  did 
occasionally  recant  with  much 
emphasis  and  considerable  par- 
ade some  opinion  which  he  had 
formerly  expressed  with  the 
most  solemn  asseverations  as  to 
its  truth.  But  when  he  did  so, 
it  was  only  to  plunge  deeper 
into  extravagance  and  error; 
to  apologise,  for  example,  for 
the  "strong  expressions  of  ad- 
miration for  Rubens,  which,  to 
my  great  regret,  occur  in  the 
first  volume "  of  *  Modern 
Painters.'  Such  astounding 
recantations  are  savoury  morsels 
for  the  true  Ruskinite  who  has 
got  the  "office"  to  read  the 
master's  works  backwards.  The 
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notice.  Behold  "the  most 
analytical  mind  in  Europe  *' 
labouring  some  utterly  imim- 
portant  distinction  between  the 
English  "remember"  and  the 
Scots  "mind"!  Hear  him 
gravely  quibble  about  iriarL^ 
and  TTtcrrewft)  and  irioTevo^L ! 
Hearken  to  him  explaining  that 
the  crocodile,  in  its  true  in- 
wardness, is  merely  a  "  creature 
that  is  afraid  of  crocuses "  I 
Mark  all  this,  and  weep  at 
the  thought  of  a  presumably 
capable  intellect  expended  upon 
tr^es. 

Mr  Ruskin's  arrogance  and 
dogmatism  scarcely  call  for 
illustration.  He  is  Sir  Oracle, 
and  when  he  chooses  to  lift  up 
his  voice  no  dog  must  bark. 
Everything  he  says  is  entirely 
true,  wholly  right-worded,  and 
utterly  serviceable.  Something 
of  the  same  sort,  it  must  be 
owned,  may  be  found  in  Carlyle. 
The  sage  of  Chelsea  in  many 
matters  was  a  very  "  harbitrary 
gent."  But  rarely  if  ever  is  he 
aught  but  dignified.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  Mr  Buskin's  cock-sure- 
ness  is  that  it  is  inextricably 
mingled  with  a  strain  of  petul- 
ance or  even  peevishness.  His 
attitude  is  that  of  a  spoilt  child 
with  whom  some  one  has  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate.  His  views 
are  inexpressibly  dear  to  him, 
more  especially  if  they  are 
contradicted.  It  is  only  when 
other  people  presume  to  adopt 
them  that  he  begins  to  suspect 
their  soundness.  Somewhere  or 
other  he  has  said  that  a  picture 
of  Achilles  cutting  pork -chops 
for  Ulysses  would  afford  a  truer 
realisation  of  the  spirit  of  Homer 
than  any  given  to  the  world  for 


centuries.  But  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  any  artist  (not 
being  a  Pre  -  Baphaelite)  who, 
on  the  strength  of  this  opinion, 
had  depicted  that  striking  sub- 
ject, would  infallibly  have  been 
denounced  as  "base"  and  "de- 
graded." The  truth  is  that  Mr 
Buskin  is  of  the  genuine  Jean- 
Jacques  breed.  In  reading  his 
exercises  in  autobiography  we 
are  inevitably  reminded  of  the 
*  Confessions.'  Not,  of  course, 
that  there  is  any  substantial, 
or  even  superficial,  resemblance 
in  point  of  character  or  career 
between  him  and  the  most 
despicable  wretch  whom  nature 
ever  cursed  with  genius  —  by 
comparison  with  whom  Byron 
was  a  model  of  discreet  behavi- 
our and  Shelley  a  compendium 
of  the  domestic  virtuea  But 
*Pr8eterita'and  the  'Confessions' 
have  one  thing  in  common — the 
intense  and  overwhelming  inter- 
est which  the  author  takes  in 
his  subject.  For  the  rest,  Mr 
Buskin's  reminiscences,  though 
not  without  a  certain  faint 
attraction  of  their  own,  are  apt 
to  be  prosy,  garrulous,  and  in- 
coherent. 

The  cardinal  defect,  however, 
in  Mr  Buskin's  intellect  was 
not  the  tendency  either  to  ped- 
antry or  to  egotism,  but  a 
radically  defective  sense  of  pro- 
portion. He  has  no  calmness 
of  judgment,  no  balance  of 
mind.  Let  him  once  fix  his 
attention  on  a  molehill,  and  the 
molehill  forthwith  becomes  a 
mountain.  The  purest  piece  of 
triviality  instantly  turns  into 
a  matter  of  supreme  moment. 
It  is  not  enough  that  Joseph 
Mallord  William  Turner  should 
be   proclaimed   a   great   artist. 
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Salvator  and  Teniers,  wlio,  it 
serins,  are  "worshippers  of  the 
depraved."  Salvator  was  a 
"dissipated  jester  and  satirist, 
who  spent  his  life  in  masquing 
and  revelry."  Argal,  he  was 
not  worthy  to  black  Turner's 
boots.  It  is  to  Salvator  that 
Mr  Ruskin  applies  that  elegant 
and  kindly  expression,  "a  lost 
soul  "  or  "  mind,"  which  beings 
of  the  stamp  of  Mr  Leonard 
Courtney  have  found  so  useful 
in  political  controversy.  As  for 
Teniers,  he  is  too  low  for  any- 
thing. (D — n  anything  that's 
low,  is  Mr  Ruskin's  motto.)  His 
pictures  are  "  entirely  base  and 
evil."  They  are  "the  expres- 
sion of  delight  in  the  pro- 
longed contemplation  of  a  vile 
thing."  "It  is  bad  taste  in  the 
profoundest  sense  —  it  is  the 
taste  of  devils."  With  which 
temperate  and  charitable  words 
we  gladly  part  from  Mr  Ruskin 
in  his  capacity  of  teacher  and 
expositor  of  Art. 

Violence  of  language  and  ex- 
travagance of  sentiment  are 
perhaps  more  excusable  in 
the  field  of  social  and  political 
economy  than  in  that  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  In 
Mr  Ruskin's  case  unquestion- 
ably the  provocation  to  excess 
was  much  greater.  As  we  had 
occasion  to  explain  last  month, 
the  Liberal  statesmen  of  the 
'Forties,  the  'Fifties,  and  the 
'Sixties  entirely  misconceived 
the  true  function  of  political 
economy.  They  supposed  that 
science  to  prescribe  certain  rules 
for  conduct,  and  to  determine 
the  true  end  for  which  the  State 
exists.  The  wisest  and  most 
judicious  exponents  of  political 


economy  never  pretended  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  They 
merely  offered  generalisations, 
merely  predicted  that,  given 
A,  B  would  result,  without 
deciding  whether  B  was  desir- 
able or  not  from  an  ethical 
or  social  point  of  view.  Their 
method — the  best  method  pos- 
sible, as  Mr  Mill  pointed  out 
in  a  valuable  chapter  of  his 
*  Logic' — consisted  in  abstract- 
ing one  of  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  human  conduct,  and 
tracing  its  operation  undis- 
turbed by  competing  springs 
of  action. 

We  are  far  from  blaming  Mr 
Ruskin  for  not  realising  this. 
When  he  and  the  orthodox 
economists  truly  join  issue, 
he  often  displays  great  dialec- 
tical acuteness,  and  more  than 
once  pierces  their  armour. 
Thus  he  boldly  disputes  what 
Mill  triumphantly  demon- 
strated, and  what  no  human 
being,  capitalist  or  labourer, 
landlord  or  husbandman,  ever 
believed,  that  demand  for  com- 
modities is  not  demand  for 
labour.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  sometimes  disappointing. 
He  adopts,  for  instance,  the 
futile  distinction — a  worthless 
legacy  from  the  Physiocrats — 
between  productive  and  un- 
productive labour ;  and  once 
or  twice,  when  he  seems  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  tackling  the 
crucial  question  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  consumption,  he 
drops  it.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  Mr  Ruskin  and  the 
economists  are  at  cross -pur- 
poses. "These  are  the  facts," 
say  they ;  "  these  ought  to  be 
the  facts,"  says  he.  There  is 
no  common  term  between  them. 
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been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and,  in  our  opinion,  been  found 
wanting. 

But  how  ?  it  will  be  said.  Is 
not  the  great  Mr  Buskin,  the 
celebrated  critic,  a  great  master 
of  English  prose?  To  that 
question  we  return  a  hearty 
affirmative,  provided  always 
that  Buskinian  principles  of 
criticism  are  "  barred."  If  the 
all-important  thing  be,  not  the 
author's  "  message "  but  his 
manner  of  delivering  it,  not 
what  he  has  to  say  but  how 
he  says  it, — if,  in  brief,  matter 
count  for  next  to  nothing  and 
form  be  all  in  all, — then  Mr 
Buskin  occupies  one  of  the  fore- 
most places  in  the  ranks  of  our 
later  English  prose-writers.  To 
his  defects  we  are  thoroughly 
alive.  He  is  a  bad  model  for 
the  literary  tyro.  He  has  let 
loose  a  flood  of  "  prose-poetry  " 
upon  the  world  which  it  may 
take  years  to  dry  up.  His  fine 
passages,  if  tolerably  numerous, 


are  neither  long  nor  conseoutiva 
Saharas  of  insufferable  pedantry 
lie  between  them.  Yet  the  oasis 
is  worth  taking  some  trouble  to 
reach.  Its  spring  is  clear  and 
sparkUng ;  its  shade  is  abund- 
ant  and  refreshing.  The  want 
of  continuity  in  his  best  writing 
is,  no  question,  a  serious  draw- 
back But  that  he  has  enriched 
English  prose  with  new  cadences 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
that  by  a  deft  manipulation  of 
the  notes  he  has  produced  the 
most  strange  and  moving  effects, 
can  scarcely  be  denied  by  the 
most  bigoted  devotee  of  the 
older — and  for  common  purposes 
better — school  of  writing.  He 
is,  par  excellence^  the  master  of 
the  purple  patch.  The  purple 
is  of  the  true  imperial  hue ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  mixed  his 
colours  with  consummate  art, 
there  is  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  its  tints  will  seem  as 
gorgeous  to  posterity  as  they 
do  to  us. 
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If,  when  war  oame,  Portugal 
asked  us,  under  pressure  of  oiu* 
opponents,  to  withdraw  our 
officials  from  the  Desertas,  we 
should  either  have  to  do  so  or 
to  occupy  the  post  by  foroa 
But  supposing  things  to  have 
come  to  that  pitch,  Madeira  is 
far  better  worth  taking,  and 
so  is  St  Vincent  in  the  Cape 
Verds,  than  a  handful  of  barren 
and,  at  present,  uninhabited 
islets.  The  one  advantage  of 
securing  the  Desertas  would  be 
that  it  would  preserve  us  from 
a  dilemma  of  this  character  at 
a  crisis.  Moreover,  the  bargain 
must  be  made  well  before  war 
is  on  us,  since  it  will  not  only 
be  necessary  to  establish  the 
machines,  but  to  provide  them 
with  such  amount  of  protection 
as  will  make  them  safe  against 
capture  by  the  boats  of  some 
roaming  cruiser.  More  serious 
attack  they  will  hardly  experi- 
ence, unless  the  enemy's  great 
fleets  are  at  sea,  iinmolested 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate 
by  our  fleet.  But  in  the  absence 
of  some  such  protection,  the 
Desertas  would  become  a  pure 
burden  on  the  navy,  since  it 
would   be   necessary   to   tell   a 


ship  off  to  act  guard  over  them, 
and  in  that  case  she  would 
be  deducted  from  the  cruising 
fleet. 

If,  however,  we  can  secure 
the  islets,  the  bargain  might 
be  a  good  one  to  make,  unless 
we  paid  very  much  too  dear.  As 
the  Desertas  can  be  of  very 
little  value  to  Portugal,  they 
ought  to  be  purchasable  at  least 
at  a  pretium  affectionia  which 
it  would  be  worth  our  while 
to  give.  With  them  in  our 
hands,  a  deep-sea  cable,  pro- 
tected as  well  as  such  a  thing 
can  be,  woidd  be  at  our  disposi- 
tion from  the  Channel  to  the 
Cape  from  the  moment  we  bad 
laid  down  the  piece  required  to 
join  Ascension  to  the  Channel 
The  line  would  be  one  which 
existed  purely  for  politioal  and 
military  purposea  It  could  not 
pay  as  a  commercial  specula- 
tion, and  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  But  the  outlay 
would  be  a  profitable  one  from 
the  political  and  military  point 
of  view,  and  is  indeed  necessary 
if  we  are  to  retain  the  power  to 
combine  the  movements  of  our 
ships  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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not^s  on  Scott's  proof-sheets 
prove  him  to  have  possessed 
"a  nice  morality."  Hencefor- 
ward every  hero  was  a  Gala- 
had, till  Mr  Rochester  broke 
away  from  the  rule  and  Richard 
Feverel  fell  into  the  ancient 
errors  of  Captain  Booth.  Even 
now  a  hero's  confessions  are 
less  startlingly  explicit  than 
those  of  Roderick  Random; 
and  nobody  would  pretend  to 
interest  us  in  a  Peregrine 
Pickle,  or  even  in  a  Pamela. 
The  change,  which  was  bom 
full  grown,  has  lasted  for  a 
century  in  England,  which  had 
previously  set  the  very  opposite 
exampla  It  was  a  change  due 
not  merely  to  the  moral  revolu- 


tion that  sprang  from  the  Wes- 
leys,  but  to  a  general  revolt,  all 
along  the  line,  in  favour  of 
the  ideal  and  the  spiritual,  and 
agamst  the  godless  common- 
place and  brutality  of  the 
early  Hanoverian  tima  The 
new  materialism  of  science  has 
probably  fostered  the  new 
"  emancipated  "  literature  of  the 
strugforlifeur  of  M.  Daudet. 
Thus  reactions  suooeed  each 
other;  but  on  the  whole,  in 
fiction,  and  not  looking  at  the 
worse  than  Smollettian  vulgar- 
ity of  such  plays  as  ''Lord 
Quex,"  the  tendency  to  a  new 
licence  seems  to  have  expended 
itself. 

A.  Lang. 
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alone  within  900  yards  of  the  enemy 
and  brought  back  a  wounded  man, 
although  a  heavy  fire  was  directed 
on  him  by  the  Boers.  Captain 
Probyn,  attached  to  the  Gordon 
Highlanders,  walked  erect  up  and 
down  the  firing-line  attending  to  the 
wounded  officers  and  men  under  a 
hail  of  bullets." 

And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Several  offioers  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  have  met  a  soldier's 
death  in  the  field.  The  first  to 
give  his  life  for  his  country  was 
Major  Gray,  who  fell  while 
ministering  to  the  wounded  at 
Elandslaagte.  Then  Captain 
Hughes,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
young  English  scientists,  died  by 
Buller's  side  at  Colenso.  Even 
that  unemotional  commander 
telegraphed,  "We  had  all 
learned  to  love  him  " ;  and  it 
has  been  written  of  him  in  a 
great  professional  journal,  "  His 
untimely  death  is  a  loss  not 
only  to  the  Royal  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps,  but  also  to  the  pro- 
fession at  large  and  to  medical 
science."  And,  alas  !  there  are 
others. 

A  very  spirited  ditty  has 
come  before  us.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Morning  Post,' 
and  it  is  no  discredit  to  it  to 
say  that  it  is  evidently  inspired 
by  the  study  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Its  last  lines  seem  to 
sum  up  very  perfectly  all  that 
we  think  about  the  R.AM.C.  in 
the  field : — 

*  •  But,  here's  to  the  man  of  the  R.  A.  M. C. 
Buzzing  about  on  the  field  like  a  bee, 
Tending    the    wounded    where    lead's 

flying  hot. 
Biting  his  lip  when  he  gets  hisself  shot : 
Brave  as  the  best  of  us,  hurt  and  not 

tell, 
Doctor  he  may  be — he's  soldier  as  well. " 

And,  besides  their  chivalrous 
courage    and    readiness  in   the 


actual  battlefield,  the  R.A.M.C. 
have  given  examples  of  the 
most  extraordinary  endurance 
in  carrying  out  their  duties 
after  the  actual  fighting  is 
over, — an  endurance  so  much 
beyond  the  ordinary  capacity  of 
human  powers,  that  it  can  only 
be  accoimted  for  by  believing 
that  they  are  stimulated  by  the 
noblest  professional  zeal  and  the 
most  eager  and  high-minded 
philanthropy.  After  the  battle 
of  Magersfontein  the  medical 
men  worked  incessantly  for 
thirty-six '  hours.  After  the 
battle  of  Colenso  Mr  Treves 
writes : — 

"Some  800  wounded  were  passed 
through  the  field  hospitals  ana  dealt 
with  by  sixteen  surgeons.  Those  who 
harshly  criticise  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment should  have  seen  the  work 
done  on  the  memorable  Friday  on 
the  Naval  Hill  before  Colenso.  No 
work  could  have  been  done  better. 
The  equipment  was  good,  the  ar- 
rangements elaborated,  and  the  officers 
worked  on  hour  after  hour  without 
rest  or  food  under  the  most  trying 
possible  conditions.  No  greater 
strain  could  have  fallen  upon  a  de- 
partment, and  all  concernea  met  the 
brunt  of  it  valiantly  and  well.  One 
could  not  be  other  than  proud  of 
one's  profession." 

And  be  it  remembered  that  the 
men  who  did  this  great  work, 
work  which  involved  as  much 
toil  to  the  brain  as  it  demanded 
the  utmost  skilfulness  of  hand, 
did  not  come  to  it  fresh  and  un- 
fatigued.  Many  of  them  had 
had  a  weary  march,  many  of 
them  had  been  present  and  em- 
ployed during  the  long  and 
bitter  action.  The  temperature 
was  over  100°,  and  the  atmos- 
phere was  permeated  with  dust. 
Truly  a  marvellous  feat ! 

Something    has     now    been 
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they  mrny  h«TO  giretL  Bat,  that,  while  our  sokUers  hiiva  te- 
tboQ^h  we  lure  yet  to  learn  he ved,  without  exception,  in  «o- 
offici«Uy  the  detaila  of  many  oordanoe  with  the  nobl«et  tiadi- 
deeda  of  beroiam,  the  eom-  tions  of  the  Britiah  noo,  when 
mandera  of  the  meet  important  one  of  the  few  bright  elements 
foroea  hitherto  employed  have  in  the  campaign's  history  is  the 
spoken  generally  in  the  moat  knowledge  that  all  nmhs  have 
laudatory  torma  about  the  work  quitted  thenieelvee  like  mwi,  the 
done  by  the  RA.M.C.  General  RittC  has  specially  distin- 
Bulleraays:—  guished  itself,  and  we  eannol 

heln  feelins  our  blood  sarred 
"On.oftli.NaUpapenii.Ut«:k-  J,';  '|~~T„w  ;,  i„  d„a. 
iug  the  «.ilil«7  hniJiUl.,  lad,  is  b/  tj**  »'  «°''  .''J"  ??"• 
«iii.  ol  the  lal»  ind  ridiculous  Mr  Treves  tells  of  poor  Lien- 
statements  may  cause  anxiety  at  tenant  Roberts's  death : — 
tone,  I  think  it  right  to  »j  that  „  ^^  j,  „  ^  i, ,.  i,  t^ 
Mr  Treres  s»uni  u.e  that  tbm  u  ,  heuis  in  ih.  mn 

no  pn«bl.  Sn-ud  for  co™l«ni  ^^'^^  H.™  he  ra  .lto«l«i 
UHl  that  I  nay  ret  ..ti.8ed  that  jJablie,    RiMC,   .be 

all  lie  m«i,c^  lorangeuieut.  a™  ^,  ^.i  a,e  don^  thio.gb  .  !«  of 
ooapletdj  -UirfsnoT?  "  ^  ■  bnlleta  -^  whi  bone  ™i  tUlrf 
p™«d  hun  J  he  cooJd  snggey  .ni  j„-'|,i„.  Major  BsbtJe  kept  b; 
prerenent,  and  be  said  he  could  not  „„„drf  „,;  b,  the  donas  nnUl 

1  have  given  the  matter  Bverj  con-  ,   ^    ^^  juJ  «  £e  slone 

sideiation,  and  can  only  expreai  my  ^  ^^^^^  j^^  his  «[cr  -  bottle  be 
admiration  of  the  anangements  made     .  ,  ,  ^    j^       ^  ,^a  in  a 

by  t^lonel  tJaUwey  aud  Jb.  Boj..  ^^IteaSS,'  !°d«b.  f  «*. 
Armj  Medical  Corp^  And  Mr  TrevM  ~,urMe  mkI    dwing  of  M»]or 

ueurM  ro«  th«t  ha  entirely  agre«  ^^^^^  ^^"^  j,^^„„  <^  fc,  »„,« 
with  me.  recognition   from    the    medical  pro- 

Lord    Methuen    thua  concludes    fession,  if  not  from  the  nuhtity  au- 
hia  despatch  after  the  Modder    tho""** 
River  fight:—  Then  the  'Morning  Poets 

"Again   I   «II    attention   to   the    ooireflpondent,  jmting  of  the 
Hplendid   hospital   anangementa,  for    battle  of  Magersf ontein  .— 
at  4.40   r.Ji.   on   the  day  after  the        ..  ij  ;,  „,„«  necewMT  bare  to  »7 
fight  aJi  my  wounded   were  on  the  ^  .^    ^^^  ^f  ^i^^  j^^^j  Uedi- 

way  to  Capetown.  ^  ^^  ?«f  *«  ^  Co™,  who  faced  a  hot  fir«  all 
have  b«en  alightly  wounded,  becauae  Jonrgoing  cloee  up  to  the  finng- 

in  no  other  way  could  I  h""  J^^f  jj^i  ^  2;^*  £ck  our'^wounded.  ?t 
th«  .-are  taken  of  the  wounded ;  and  ^^;^  incredible  that  dorine 

then  w«  nothing  officer  or  private  ^^^  wounded   men  should 

.oMier  «<,uired  that  waa  not  pro-  ^ave  b^en  brought  back  by  the  Medi- 
vl.le.1  at  <M.™,  and  the  medical  officer.  ^  '^^  j,^      j  them  back 

,u;v.r  lii-«l  in  tlieir  endeavour  to  ,^;^^!tearo«  and ''aean=be«  had 
all<<viat«  •uffsniig.  j^  ^^.^  ^j  „ero«  a  zone  rf  fi« 

TJiO     dwt|»ftfol 

thi«  fallowing 
(<\>l<>iiid  Tagot 
to  (V|itAiii  M 
who,  allhoiigh 
haiiit.  Mill  no 
liiiiuol  hi*  ilnti 

Klttlll  OtlltU'  M 
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aloDe  within  300  yarde  of  the  enemj  acto&l  JMnkfatl  -k.  BJLH.i^ 

and  brought  back  a  wounded   mui,  k__-    -i,^    _,  _, 

although  a  heary  fire  waa   direcUd  ""    S''™   «»Cu»    rf    a» 

on    biDi    hj   the    Boer*.      Captjiin  ^"^   tsXtMx^m^r  faifw  ^^ 

ProbjD,    attached     to    the     Goidon  >I>    CHTrnc    ^    i^x    r — m 

HiglUaiiders,    walked   erect  up  and  after    lb»  \/rrj^    i~-_.     _ 

down  the  firing  line  attendiug  to  the  j^^r     ■■   .^.^         "^       ** 

wounded  officers  and  men  under  a  m,_  ,'  .   ,  ^"^'^^'^  •    ^na 

hail  of  buUeta."  nmml  -Jk  tn^er  ^^s=~  r 

And  BO  on  and  so  oa  l,  ^^-^-   ^_  . 

Several  officers  of  the  iL^Zr~  ^  "  -=■--=£ 
R.A.M.C,  have  met  a  Boldier'g  ^^1^  TJ™*^  "^  *-^ 
death  in  the  field.  The  fiiBt  to  Z^^^^lT^^  *"  "-* 
give  his  life  for  hie  country  wag  ^^^^^L  a,.^^^"^'^ 
Major  Gray,  who  feU  while  rflJI^S-^'^  ' 
ministering  to  the  wounded  at  ^^~f^?*^^  "  *<«''»* 
Elandslaagte.  Then  Captain  ^_**^VJ' ""'"--T  *»■ 
Hughes,  one  of  the  moet  brilliant  fcS^  r^  **""'  "" 
young  English  Boientiat«,died  by  ^.-j—.  •*""■ 
Buller's  side  at  Colensa    Evot  ^ 

that    unemotional   oommander      "S^  «k  m^^  •«.  - 
telegraphed,    "  We     had     all    ^^  ^  fat  iiau  «,  "*T 
learned  to  love  him";   and  it    r** '?*"«* im^   -^nw  m^ 
has  been  written  of  hun  in  a    mM^^^*^  ^^»- 
great  professional  journal,  "His   dwe  «  ^  J—^  -**  "''^ 
untimely  death   b  a  loss  dm    **  S*n.  SM  U^     .""^    * 
only  to  the  Koyal  Army  Medi-   ?^  «wM  fare  W  ^    ,^ 
oal  Corps,  but  also  to  the  pro-   ?|*^g""'  ■*  -^     ^  "^ 
feemon  at  large  and  to  medkal   ■3l?^w'^"*'  ^  ~  ~ 
science."    And,  alas !  there  ««  « or /«rf  1,47^  ^  ""   "^ 
othera  poaAb  a^:^       -*"     ~ 

A  very    spirited   ditty  Im  "^""J^k^i^..  ~'.      "" — 
<»m.  before   ™.     It  w„  p.,,  C;";,:^!— -  '  •■      .' 
uahed  in  the  'Morning  Pm'  add  ^  ir^    *"    *■" 
and   it  is  no  discredit  to  it  to  *«'M»«.'**^    ~*     *~  ' 
say  that  it  is  evidently  inrnfred   ,  , , 
by  the  study  of  Bndyarf  Ed-  '^"- '^Ew-*- 
Ung.      Its   last  lines  ««„  f  f^-i  :::     '^     __  ^       " 
sum  up  very  perfectly  aD  (i,t  ,?*■*=   =-     -    " 
we  think  about  the  RAUC  i.   ™  ^^  »  "-^ 
the  Beld:—  ^"  ^K^  t_.  *        ' 

ii^         —      ""■ 

"Bnt,here'»tottieiniBofrt,iju,    ,  ^»- 

Boizing  about  on  diefcua,,^      *«*.        ,_^._ 
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said  of  our  Army's  Medical 
Service  in  the  field,  of  its  mar- 
vellously perfect  organisation, 
of  the  individual  initiative,  cool 
courage,  skill,  endurance,  and 
sense  of  duty  shown  by  its 
members  in  the  most  trying 
tests  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived; but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  other 
officers  of  the  B.A.M.C.  who, 
though  they  are  not  serving 
in  the  field,  have  to  discharge 
duties  as  essential  to  the  effici- 
ent working  of  the  department. 
A  long  succession  of  most  able, 
experienced,  and  practical  men 
have  built  up  the  present  sys- 
tem of  administration  and  exe- 
cution, and  it  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Jameson,  the  present 
Director -General,  to  see  how 
admirable  in  every  respect  is 
the  result  of  the  labour  done 


by  himself  and  his  predeoeasora 
He  has  within  the  last  few 
months  had  to  faoe  a  gigantic 
task,  and  to  face  it  at  the  head 
of  a  service  which  is  miserably 
undermanned.  Complaintshave, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  been 
made  of  so-called  shortcomings 
in  the  department  that  he  con- 
trols, but  they  have  been  the 
outcome  of  profound  ignorance 
as  to  real  facts,  and  in  no  single 
case  have  they  been  justified — 
indeed  they  have  always  been 
triumphantly  refuted.  Hie 
strain  has  been  terrible,  bat  in 
no  detail  has  the  medical  ser- 
vice given  way.  Surely  there 
is  here  a  combination  of  science, 
of  business  capacity,  of  patriotic 
feeling,  of  profound  sense  of 
duty,  which  our  nation  should 
be  proud  to  see  in  servants  of 
the  State.  Surely  it  should 
not  be  imgratefuL 
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extraordinary  power  of  defying 
the  shortness  of  memories  and 
the  length  of  time  :  it  seemed  to 
live,  with  a  sort  of  uncanny 
vitaHty,  in  the  minds  of  men, 
on  the  tips  of  their  tongues. 
I've  had  the  questionable 
pleasure  of  meeting  it  often, 
years  afterwards,  thousands  of 
iniles  away,  emerging  from  the 
remotest  possible  talk,  coming 
to  the  surface  of  the  most 
distant  allusions.  Has  it  not 
turned  up  to-night  between  us  ? 
And  I  am  the  only  seaman  here. 
I  am  the  only  one  to  whom  it 
is  a  memory.  And  yet  it  has 
made  its  way  out !  But  if  two 
men  who,  unknown  to  each 
other,  knew  of  this  affair  met 
accidentally  on  any  spot  of  this 
earth,  the  thing  would  pop  up 
between  them  as  sure  as  fate, 
before  they  parted.  I  had  never 
seen  that  Frenchman  before,  and 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  we  had 
done  with  each  other  for  life  : 
he  did  not  seem  particularly 
talkative  either ;  he  was  a  quiet, 
massive  chap  in  a  creased  uni- 
form, sitting  drowsily  over  a 
tumbler  half  full  of  some  dark 
liquid.  His  shoulder-straps  were 
a  bit  tarnished,  his  clean-shaved 
cheeks  were  large  and  sallow ; 
he  looked  like  a  man  who  would 
be  given  to  taking  snuff — don't 
you  know  ?  I  won't  say  he  did  ; 
but  the  habit  would  have  fitted 
that  kind  of  man.  It  all  began 
by  his  handing  me  a  number  of 
*  Home  News,'  which  I  didn't 
want,  across  the  marble  table. 
I  said  *  Merci.'  We  exchanged 
a  few  apparently  innocent  re- 
marks, and  suddenly,  before  I 
knew  how  it  had  come  about, 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
he  was  telling  me   liow  much 


they  had  been  *  intrigued  by 
that  corpse.'  It  turned  out  he 
had  been  one  of  the  boarding 
officers. 

"  In  the  establishment  where 
we  sat  one  could  get  a  variety 
of  foreign  drinks  which  were 
kept  for  the  visiting  naval 
officers,  and  he  took  a  sip  of 
the  dark  medical-looking  stuff, 
which  probably  was  nothing 
more  nasty  than  cassis  d  Veau, 
and  glancing  with  one  eye  into 
the  tumbler,  shook  his  head 
slightly.  ^Impossible  de  com- 
prendre — vous  concevez,^  he  said, 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  un- 
concern and  thoughtfulness.  I 
could  very  easily  conceive  how 
impossible  it  had  been  for  them 
to  understand.  Nobody  in  the 
gunboat  knew  enough  English 
to  get  hold  of  the  story  as  told 
by  the  serang.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  noise,  too,  round  the 
two  officera  *They  crowded 
upon  ua  There  was  a  circle 
round  that  dead  man  (autour 
de  ce  morty  he  described. 
*  One  had  to  attend  to  the  most 
pressing.  These  people  were 
beginning  to  agitate  themselves 
— Parhleu!  A  mob  like  that — 
don't  you  see?'  he  interjected 
with  philosophic  indulgence. 
As  to  the  bulkhead,  he  had  ad- 
vised his  commander  that  the 
safest  thing  was  to  leave  it 
alone,  it  was  so  villainous  to 
look  at.  They  got  two  hawsers 
on  board  promptly  (en  toute  hdte) 
and  took  the  Pafna in  tow — stem 
foremost  at  that — which,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  not  so 
foolish,  since  the  rudder  was  too 
much  out  of  the  water  to  be 
of  any  great  use  for  steering, 
and  this  manoeuvre  eased  the 
strain  on  the  bulkhead,  whose 
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assures  us  that  in  his  time 
all  the  Seniors  of  Trinity  were 
addicted  to  rather  squalid  vices. 
It  is  merely  because  he  com- 
bines with  a  love  of  truth  a 
sense  of  picturesqueness.  We 
shall  never  again  see  within  the 
walls  of  Cambridge  so  eccen- 
tric a  gentleman  as  Samuel 
Peck,  B.D.,  who  gave  the  coun- 
try-folk the  benefit  of  his  legal 
advice,  and  then  proclaimed — 
"  A  lawyer  would  have  put  you 
to  expense:  Sam  Peck  never 
takes  a  fee,  but  he  loves  grati- 
tude ;  and  he  will  accept  a  few 
sausages,  a  joint  of  pork,  a 
couple  of  fowls,  a  goose,  or  a 
turkey,  or  any  article  that  your 
farm  produces."  But  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Peck,  despite  his  mean 
gallantries,  was  an  angel  of 
virtue  compared  to  the  Rev. 
James  Backhouse,  B.D.,  that 
man  of  intrigue  whose  de- 
nunciation by  Person  not  even 
Gunning  is  bold  enough  to 
quote.  All  this  is  changed, 
with  glory  to  our  university, 
yet  not  without  a  tinge  of 
regret  to  ourselves.     The  dark 


ages  of  scholarship  have  passed 
away,  and  are  succeeded  (maybe) 
by  a  too  general  inteUigenoe. 
The  old  times  were  more  enter- 
taining and  less  meritorious; 
they  would,  of  course,  have 
inflamed  the  ire  of  the  jealous 
Radical  and  given  some  colour 
to  the  popular  charges.  For 
all  that,  they  still  attract  us; 
and  while  we  are  glad  to  read 
Mr  J.  W.  Clark's  amiable  record, 
we  pray  that  in  some  oomer 
of  Cambridge  there  lurks  a 
Gunning  who  will  preserve  the 
eccentricities  of  the  last  de- 
cades. There  remains  (or  did 
remain)  at  least  some  curious 
material  different  in  its  essence 
from  Gunning's,  yet  not  un- 
worthy a  skilful  attention.  All 
we  ask  is  a  seeing  eye  and  a 
bold  pen  that  will  treat  it 
without  venom  and  without 
timidity.  Then  in  twenty  years 
we  may  have  another  book  that 
shall  earn  an  honourable  plaoe 
by  the  side  of  Henry  Gimning's 
'  Reminiscences,'  which  remains 
after  half  a  century  a  unique 
and  matchless  record. 
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gradually  fon^'-ard   till   late  in 
the  evening. 

Cxeneral  Lyttelton's  brigade 
had  marched  out  at  dawn,  and, 
covered  by  a  heavy  shell-fire, 
had  moved  along  the  face  of 
the  Boer  position,  sending  a 
battalion  to  climb  Spion  Kop 
about  5  A.M.,  when,  after  a 
sharp  fight,  they  found  them- 
selves unopposed  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  attack  was  made 
chiefly  by  the  2nd  Cameronians, 
3rd  Royal  Rifles,  2nd  Lan 
cashire  Fusiliers,  and  2nd 
Middlesex,  with  Thorneycroft's 
Mounted  Infantry. 

The  position  was  found  to  be 
too  large  for  efficient  defence, 
water  was  deficient,  and  it  was 
terribly  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
artillery,  to  wliich  our  own 
could  hardly  reply;  so,  after 
holding  it  all  day  and  losing 
40  per  cent  of  the  defenders,  it 
was  decided  by  Major  Thomey- 
croft,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  when  General  Wood- 
gate  was  wounded,  to  withdraw 
during  the  night,  — a  decision 
that  was  carried  out  before  day- 
break on  the  25th. 

Was  such  a  decision  neces- 
sary? Was  it  necessary  for 
our  guns  to  fire  upon  our  own 
men  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  re- 
treat at  all  from  the  key  of  the 
position,  which  our  men  had 
won?  Was  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  momentous  decision 
on  which  hung  the  fate  of 
Ladysmith — of  the  campaign — 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  major 
of  mounted  infantry,  a  corps 
in  the  nebulous  condition  that 
leaves  the  men  uncertain 
whether  they  are  fish  or  fowl? 
We  heard  that  the  Boers  were 
galloping    wildly    about,   their 


waggons  were  trekking,  their 
laagers  were  breaking  up;  on 
one  side  of  all  this  confusion 
were  two  or  more  divisions  of 
British,  on  the  other  8000  more, 
waiting,  expecting  to  burst  out 
and  join  them — a  little  more, 
only  a  little  more,  and  the  back 
of  the  Boer  army  was  broken. 
Were  there  no  generals  to  ap- 
peal to  ?  Every  one  knew 
General  Woodgat^  was  shot; 
there  was  General  Buller  across 
the  river;  there  was  General 
Warren  with  his  division  down 
below ;  there  was  General  Clery 
somewhere;  there  was  General 
Lyttelton;  General  Coke  was 
on  the  hill;  General  Hart  was 
about, — surely  out  of  these  one 
could  have  been  forthcoming. 
Of  that  army  of  Staff  that 
left  their  college  to  set  things 
right  in  South  Africa,  were 
none  of  them  about?  It  is 
not  in  the  curriculum  taught 
at  the  college,  though  it  is 
an  axiom  of  common  -  sense, 
that  the  "  highly  placed  "  staff- 
officer  may,  on  occasion,  turn 
"galloper,"  and  tell  a  general 
that  he  is  wanted.  Did  it  not 
occur  to  one  of  these  to  over- 
step the  line  of  study?  Are 
there  no  heads  left  in  Natal? 
It  would  seem  so.  If  there  are, 
the  Boers  have  the  monopoly. 
A  correspondent  tells  us — 

''  Things  had  been  done  in  hngser- 
mugger  rasbion,  and  the  gunnershad 
no  precise  information  imparted  to 
them  as  to  the  object  and  scope 
of  the  da/s  operation.  They  were 
quite  unaware  of  the  movement  led 
by  General  Lyttelton,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  northern  spur 
of  Spion  Kop :  the  consequence  was 
that  the  Scottish  Bifles  and  3rd  Rifles 
suffered  from  their  own  shrapnel 
bursting  over  the  reverse  slopes.  At 
6  P.M.  TOth  regulars  and  colonials  had 
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held  out  bravely,  for  weary  hours 
had  behaved  magnificently,  and  means 
might  have  been  more  promptly 
adopted  for  helping  them  :  instead 
of  tnat  came  an  oraer  to  the  Rifles, 
who  were  in  an  exposed  position, 
addressed  to  the  'O.  C.,'  who  had 
been  killed,  for  them  to  retire.  Major 
Thorneycroft  read  it,  and  took  it  to 
apply  to  the  whole  force  on  the  Spion 
Kop  range.  Retirement,  which  may 
have  been  a  retreat,  followed.  There 
were  those,  I  learn,  who  refused  to  take 
the  order.  As  General  BuUer  was 
setting  out  to  ride  over  to  Warren's 
force,  he  for  the  first  time  heard  of 
the  disaster.'' 

He  reached  Sir  C.  Warren's 
oamp  at  5  A.M.  that  morning, 
and  decided  that  a  second  attack 
on  Spion  Kop  would  be  useless, 
and  that  the  Boers'  right  was 
too  strong  to  be  forced :  so  he 
ordered  the  whole  of  Sir  C.War- 
ren's division  to  withdraw  south 
of  the  Tugela,  a  movement  which 
was  carried  out  at  once,  and 
at  8  A.M.  on  the  27th  it  was 
across  the  Tugela  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man  or  waggon 
— General  Lyttelton's  brigade 
remaining  on  the  north  bank 
opposite  Potgeiter's  drift. 

General  Buller  in  his  de- 
spatch  says — 

"The  fact  that  the  force  could 
withdraw  from  actual  touch — in  cases 
the  lines  were  less  than  1000  yards 
apart — with  the  enemy  in  the  perfect 
manner  it  did,  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  morale  of  the  troops  ;  and  that 
we  were  permitted  to  withdraw  our 
cumbrous  ox  and  mule  transport 
across  a  river  85  yards  broad,  with 
20-feet  banks  and  a  very  swift  stream, 
unmolested,  is,  I  think,  proof  that  the 
enemy  has  been  taught  to  respect  our 
soldiers'  fighting  powera." 

More  than  all,  it  shows  up 
the  defect  in  Boer  tactics 
which  shuns  the  attack,  as 
well  as  the  paralysed  state  of 
the   burghers ;    also   the  mag- 
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nificent  discipline,  unafiPected 
by  the  losses  which  they  had 
just  suffered,  which  enabled 
our  men,  as  a  defeated  army, 
to  retreat  unmolested,  and  the 
military  genius  of  a  commander 
who  can  take  such  a  moment- 
ous decision  without  hesitation* 
No  better  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  in  tactics 
that  lays  down  the  importance 
of  the  attack  can  be  offered. 
Had  the  Boers  the  stomach  to 
attack  the  column  which  was 
retiring  across  their  front,  a 
river  before  it,  the  retreat  must 
have  become  a  disaster.  Two 
pontoon  bridges  for  miles  of 
waggons  which  dragged  slowly 
over  the  veldt  under  command 
of  Boer  positions  to  cross  a 
river  85  yards  wide,  the  ap- 
preaches  steep  banks  20  feet 
above  the  rapid  stream!  For- 
tunately for  us,  Boer  tactics  do 
not  include  this  power.  Had 
those  40,000  Boers  when  they 
invaded  Natal  attacked  Lady- 
smith  with  a  will,  they  would 
have  ridden  unopposed  to 
Maritzburg,  from  whence  to 
dictate  those  terms  of  peace 
which  we  heard  of. 

The  attack  is  the  kernel  of 
the  military  nut,  because  the 
active  is  more  prominent  than 
the  passive  in  human  nature. 
Men  just  now  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  armies,  those  col- 
lections of  soldiers  where  thou- 
sands are  quoted  as  mere  triflep, 
as  mere  blocks  that  a  general 
can  move  across  the  table  with 
a  toothpick.  But  an  army  con- 
sists of  men,  mere  specks,  each 
one  brimful,  as  you  are,  of 
thoughts,  of  hopes  and  fears; 
one  speck  may  be  braver  than 
the   rest,   and  the  bravery  of 
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is  renewed  and  is  beaten  oft 
again,  but  the  defeated  specks 
do  not  go  so  far  back  this  time ; 
still  the  defenders  don't  badge 
— "It's  better  behind  the  wall 
than  in  the  open,  let  as  stay 
where  we  are  well  oft''  Then 
the  s[>ecks  outside,  who  do  not 
find  the  open  quite  so  bad, 
seeing  them  hesitate  try  back ; 
once  more  flung  oat,  not  very 
far  this  time;  and  the  other 
ftjiecks  cry  out,  "They're  com- 
ing on  again,  oh  law!  Those 
8i>ecks  will  never  stop,  here's 
off" — and  they  dissolve  them- 
selves, and  the  attack  walks  in. 
If  you  meet  a  bully  in  the 
street  and  let  him  pound  you, 
he  is  a  big  fellow  and  you  will 
g(i  down  ;  hit  him  back  and  he 
will  diminish  rapidly — human 
nature  tells  you  why. 

The  gallant  struggle  to  re- 
lievo the  men  in  Lady  smith 
had  failed,  an  efiPort  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  their  comrades, 
and  the  brave  men  flashed  back, 
"  Disappointed,  but  not  dis- 
hoartenod  "  I  Our  casualties 
In^foro  Hi)ion  Kop  were  :  killed, 
205,  including  30  officers ; 
woundixl  or  missing,  761,  of 
which    39    were    officers.      To 


these  nimbers  moat  be  added 
584  of  aU  ranks  in  actioiia  north 
of  iheTngcJj^ 

S>  tiie  campaign  dragged  on 
ihroa^  Jannary.  towards  the 
end  of  the  m^xith  finding  itself, 
at  ev^y  point,  in  a  cul-de-sac 
&>axid  strat^y  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  indifferent  tactics — ^in- 
different becaose  due  to  under- 
rating the  intelligence  of  the 
Boers,  and  to  the  absence  of 
materials  adapted  to  meet  their 
tactics.  Trae,  they  have  the 
koppje.  and  have  fortified  and 
held  it  on  principles  not  taught 
at  Chatham;  bat  with  reoon- 
naissance  and  scoating,  common- 
sense  being  added,  our  generals 
should  have  solved  the  koppje : 
if  they  cannot  do  so,  let  ns  con- 
fess ourselves  beaten,  and  retire 
into  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
moral  superiority. 

With  regard  to  the  materials 
supplied,  the  man  in  the  street 
knew  that  the  Boers  w^ere 
mounted,  and  should  be  met  by 
mounted  men ;  yet  we  sent  out 
battalion  after  battalion  of  in- 
fantry— the  excuse,  that  there 
were  no  ships  fitted  for  the  con- 
veyance of  horses,  when  5000 
Colonists  in  South  Africa  were 
longing  to  distinguish  them- 
selves on  horseback,  another 
5000  in  Australia  and  the  other 
colonies,  every  man  of  them 
ready  to  stand  by  his  horse  and 
greet  the  arrival  of  that  Na- 
poleonic Army  Corps.  The 
complaint  about  the  materials 
supplied  is  emphasised  by  Lord 
Methuen  in  his  despatch  after 
the  battle  of  Belmont: — 

"  The  last  height  cleared,  the  enemy 
in  large  numbers  galloping  into  the 
plain,  the  enemy's  laager  trekking 
across  me,  3000  yards  off;  my  mounted 
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troops  unable  to  carry  out  their  orders 
on  one  side — left — because  the  retreat 
was  covered  by  koppjes  ;  on  the  other 
— right — because  too  far  ;  the  artillery 
dead-beat  and  unable  to  help  me.  A 
cavalry  brigade  and  a  horse  artillery 
battery  from  my  right  would  have 
made  good  my  success.  Shrapnel 
does  not  kill  men  in  these  koppjes,  it 
only  frightens ;  and  I  intona  to  get 
at  my  enemy.*' 

Still,  to  act  on  unreliable  in- 
formation and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  enemy's  position, 
which  he  refers  to,  can  only  be 
charged  against  himself  and  his 
stafip,  who  neglected  the  most 
ordinary  precautions:  as  Gen- 
eral Buller  says  in  his  com- 
ments, "I  suppose  our  officers 
will  learn  the  value  of  scouting 
in  time ;  but  in  spite  of  all  one 
can  say,  up  to  this  our  men 
seem  to  blunder  into  the  middle 
of  the  enemy  and  suffer  accord- 
ingly." But  surely  he  com- 
mitted the  same  mistake  on 
the  Tugela,  when  he  seemed  to 
be  ignorant  that  Boers  were 
occupying  trenches  and  the 
river's  bank  on  the  south.  The 
tactical  methods  by  which  an 
almost  unfordable  river,  when 
both  banks  are  held  by  the 
enemy  throughout  its  length, 
can  be  forced  in  face  of  a 
strongly  intrenched  position 
are  not  readily  found  in  any 
text-book.  We  are  casting 
about  for  a  scapegoat  on  whom 
to  lay  the  cause  of  our  defeats, 
and  we  find  it  in  the  power 
of  rapid  movement  which  the 
Boers  possess,  and  which  en- 
ables them  to  anticipate  all  our 
movements.  It  always  will  do 
so  if  we  adhere  to  obsolete 
and  antiquated  drill.  If  we 
provided  a  battalion  of  bal- 
loons the  Boer  mounted   tac- 


tics would  become  obsolete; 
probably  they  would  alter 
them.  Our  generals  must  move 
with  the  age  and  try  to  get 
a  bit  "forrader."  The  lessons 
of  the  Peninsula  must  be  re- 
written with  a  quick-firing  pen. 
More  mobility  is  the  cry  now, 
which  the  crowd  interprets  to 
mean  more  mounted  infantry; 
but  the  crowd  is  wrong.  Mo- 
bility is  a  relative  term;  the 
regiment  that  marches  three 
miles  an  hour  is  sufficiently 
mobile  to  walk  round  another 
that  can  only  walk  two  and 
a  half  miles.  At  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte,  when  the  Prussian 
infantry  failed  to  force  through 
to  the  French  left,  they  marched 
off  for  seven  miles  to  St  Privat 
and  got  in  on  the  right,  and 
the  day  was  won.  To  start  off 
a  regiment  at  ten  miles  an  hour 
to  anticipate  another  which 
only  covers  three  in  the  same 
time,  would  mean  that  the  first 
would  have  to  wait  for  the 
second  to  come  up:  half  an 
hour  is  as  good  tts  a  score  in 
such  "  cutting  -  out "  tactio& 
The  man  who  gets  to  his  train 
an  hour  before  it  starts,  arrives 
at  his  destination  no  sooner 
than  another  who  caught  it  by 
five  minutea 

The  cry  for  mounted  infantry 
was  not  heard  till  1881,  when 
the  newspapers  told  the  crowd 
that  the  Boers  were  the  best 
mounted  infantry  in  the  world, 
which  they  are  not.  We  did 
not  hear  it  when  the  Americans 
discovered  the  value  of  mount- 
ing, not  mounts,  infantry  in 
the  War  of  Secession,  neither 
when  the  general  who  fought 
the  Battle  of  Dorking  prophe- 
sied   that    a    force    of    30,000 
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oar  :r>:o&     It  is  a  srssem  that 

of  the  ci>ii-l;ti*jiia  •>f  the  coantnr 
in  -Ah:?h  the  Bjers  live^ — the 
intelligent  a9>  Cpf  the  sp«de  and 
the  rri-4rTell«ja5  p^wer  •>£  lifting 
hesftvy  ;ruL»  ap  pnecipitoas 
sloi^^es  are  later  deveiapiiient&, 
pror^ibly  ^r^ineii  fn>m  fi»tei;jn  La- 
st motors. — pe*>ple*l  bv  mounted 
Sf^^rLsmen.  and  a  sportaman 
everi'where  makes  a  good 
soldier. 

Oar  mounte^l  infantry,  organ- 
ise^l  at  Aidershot  as  an  adjunct 
to  cavalrv.  are  a  most  useful 
force,  and  would  be  increased 
in  numbers  if  to  do  so  did  not 
deplf^te  our  regiments  of  their 
mr^t  handy  men,  while  it 
would  expose  a  larger  body  to 
the  risk  of  considering  them- 
selves a  mounted  arm.  The 
value  of  infantry  is,  that  it  is 
equally  good  in  attack  or  in 
defence;  of  cavalry,  in  the 
united  action  of  man  and 
horse,  but  with  no  power  for 
defence :  to  mount  infantry  or 
to  dismount  cavalry  is  an  ano- 
maly suitable  only  on  occasions. 
The  fascination  which  a  horse 
exercises  over  a  man  who  is  in 
cfinstant  intimacy  with  him  is 
such,  that  when  they  are  separ- 
ated the  man  feels  that  virtue 
has  gone  out  of  him:  clap  a 
pair  of  spurs  on  a  man's  heels, 
and  his  feet  will  become  too 
large  for  his  infantry  boots. 
Take  away  from  a  Boer  the 
veldt  for  his  pony  to  feed  on, 


kappjem  to  givv  faini  ahdtcr,  and 
hfxMen  frani  behind  whidi  to 
shfooc  and  any  army  of  the 
regoladon  ooostitnentB  wiU 
beat  him.  white  flags  and  alL 

There  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
Bi>er  beats  ns  h<^ow:  he  has 
practised  it  all  his  life;  his 
dinner  has  often  depended  on 
it ;  and  just  now  his  fighting 
soooesses  are  the  result  of  it 
He  knows  the  ground  he  rides 
over  and  the  valne  of  it.  A 
man  with  an  eye  for  groond 
wilL  in  war,  be  a  geniaa»  for 
the  grcMind  is  always  with  a 
soldier.  Himting  men  make 
good  soldiers;  they  learn  the 
value  of  the  groniMl  they  gal- 
lop over.  A  thoughtful  soldier 
cannot  go  over  ground  without 
taking  note  of  its  capabilities 
for  the  action  of  troopa  There 
was  a  field  with  a  slope,  a  farm- 
house, and  a  hedge  which  the 
railway  passes^  so  admirably 
suited  for  defence  that  I  always 
looked  out  when  the  train  ran 
by, — the  trench  following  the 
crest,  the  slope  flanked  from 
the  farm,  the  hedge  to  divide 
the  attack. 

Disoussioiis  about  the  guns 
have  been  endless,  but  are  best 
left  to  gunners  to  deoida  I 
am  sure  when  we  meet  the  Boer 
artillery,  where  boulders  do  not 
intrude,  our  batteries  will  walk 
round  them.  Guns  are  not 
metal  only :  the  men  who  work 
them  must  be  reckoned  with, 
and  they  are  a  match  for  any 
Boer  assisted  by  the  "foreign 
element."  Men  talk  in  easy 
terms  of  40 -pounders,  60- 
pounders,  even  100  -  pounders, 
which  the  Boers  appear  to  carry 
in  their  portmanteaus  to  out- 
range our  own  tiU  the  Navy 
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theirs :  this  is  not  the 
'  fault.  It  is  a  shame- 
.  on  our  politicians  that 
J  within  our  own  should 
rmed  itself  with  such 
;  remonstrance,  or  that 
d  not  provide  gun  for 
I  thera  Parliament  has 
ibout  "old  age  pensions," 
Iway  servants'  compen- 

when  the  Boers  were 
r  up  a  military  nation 
enough  to  shake  the 
f  our  empire.  Artillery 
plicate   subject    to    talk 

Still,  with  all  this  we 

have  provided  some 
quick-firing  guns,  suit- 

the  mountainous  coun- 
lich  prevails  both  in 
ind  Cape  Colony.  It 
e  Maxim  -  Nordenf eldts 
ide   Spion  Kop   unten- 

mment  has  just  come  to 
hich  purports  to  have 
med  at  Pretoria  some 
Pore  the  war  began  for 
?^ate  information  of  the 
s  of  the  Volksraad, 
throws  some  light  on 
r  armament :  with  such 
range,  shells,  and  rapid 
it  their  disposal,  it  is 
onder  that  the  British 
are  everywhere  out- 
out  -  shelled,  and  put 
action.     As   "  Ubique  " 

0  the  *  Times'— 

3oers  are  credited  with  the 

1  of  two  120- ton  guns.  This 
prodigious.  Another  tjj)e 
trrangenient  of  springs  and 
•  lessen  recoil,  which  gives 
jlocity  to  the  projectile  and 
the  range.'  This  is  new  and 
resting  from  the  scientific 
view.  *The  gun  carries  a 
er  five  miles  with  a  charge 
an  2  lb.  of  powder.'    Then 


there  ia  a  Schneider  -  Canet  14^  - 
pounder  which  '  fires  200  roands  per 
minute* — another  singularly  attrac- 
tive weapon.  Lastly,  we  learn  that 
'  five  batteries  of  eight  Maxims,  or 
40  guns,  each  firing  350  shells  per 
minute,'  or  14,000  shells  per  minute 
in  all,  '  are  being  used  against  Mafe- 
king.'  This,  again,  is  most  instruc- 
tive, such  a  bombardment  being  ap- 
parently unprecedented." 

If  this  lying  trash  is  good 
enough  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  simple  burghers,  what  must 
the  simple  burghers  of  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  expect  to  have 
served  out  to  them  when  Kruger 
is  king. 

So  much  has  been  heard  of 
Delagoa  Bay,  and  of  the  use 
which  the  Boers  find  possible 
in  its  position  on  their  border, 
that  an  outsider  might  think 
Portugal  was  a  State  that, 
if  not  unfriendly  to  England, 
found  that  sitting  on  the  fence 
to  watch  how  matters  are  to 
turn  out  was  politic,  and  that 
England  must  be  a  terribly 
small  Power  with  a  hand-to- 
mouth  Ministry  not  to  put  its 
foot  down  and  say,  "One  way 
or  another;  are  you  for  or 
against  us?"  Procrastination 
is  ineradicable  in  Portuguese 
methods :  a  nice  answer  will 
come  in  time — so  we  are  told, 
while  arms,  ammunition,  sup- 
plies, and  the  scum  of  Europe 
go  through,  most  amiably,  to 
invigorate  the  Boera  A  com- 
pany of  marines  at  first  would 
have  been  a  fair  exchange  for 
Mr  Pott,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  a  European  con- 
vulsion would  have  followed. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
engagements   we  have    fought 
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held  out  bravely,  for  weary  hours 
had  behaved  magnificently,  and  means 
might  have  been  more  promptly 
adODted  for  helping  them :  instead 
of  that  came  an  oraer  to  the  Rifles, 
who  were  in  an  exposed  position, 
addressed  to  the  'O.  C.,'  who  had 
been  killed,  for  them  to  retire.  Major 
Thorneycrof t  read  it,  and  took  it  to 
apply  to  the  whole  force  on  the  Spion 
Kop  range.  Retirement,  which  may 
have  been  a  retreat,  followed.  There 
were  those,  I  learn,  who  refused  to  take 
the  order.  As  Oeneral  Buller  was 
setting  out  to  ride  over  to  Warren's 
force,  he  for  the  first  time  heard  of 
the  disaster." 

He  reached  Sir  C.  Warren's 
camp  at  5  A.M.  that  morning, 
and  decided  that  a  second  attack 
on  Spion  Kop  would  be  useless, 
and  that  the  Boers'  right  was 
too  strong  to  be  forced :  so  he 
ordered  the  whole  of  Sir  C.War- 
ren's division  to  withdraw  south 
of  the  Tugela,  a  movement  which 
was  carried  out  at  once,  and 
at  8  A.M.  on  the  27tli  it  was 
across  the  Tugela  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man  or  waggon 
— General  Lyttelton's  brigade 
remaining  on  the  north  bank 
opposite  Potgeiter's  drift. 

General  Buller  in  his  de- 
spatch  says — 

"The  fact  that  the  force  could 
withdraw  from  actual  touch — in  cases 
the  lines  were  less  than  1000  yards 
a{)art — with  the  enemy  in  the  perfect 
manner  it  did,  i8  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  morale  of  the  troops  ;  and  that 
we  were  permitted  to  withdraw  our 
cumbrous  ox  and  mule  transport 
across  a  river  85  yards  broad,  with 
20- feet  banks  and  a  very  swift  stream, 
unmolested,  is,  I  think,  proof  that  the 
enemy  has  been  taught  to  respect  our 
soldiers'  fighting  ix>wei*8." 

More  than  all,  it  shows  up 
the  defect  in  Boer  tactics 
which  shuns  the  attack,  as 
well  as  the  paralysed  state  of 
the   burghers ;    also   the   mag- 
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nifioent  discipline,  unaffected 
by  the  losses  which  they  had 
just  suffered,  which  enabled 
our  men,  as  a  defeated  army, 
to  retreat  unmolested,  and  the 
military  genius  of  a  commander 
who  can  take  such  a  moment- 
ous decision  without  hesitation. 
No  better  proof  of  the  soimd* 
ness  of  the  principle  in  tactics 
that  lays  down  the  importance 
of  the  attack  can  be  offered* 
Had  the  Boers  the  stomach  to 
attack  the  column  which  was 
retiring  across  their  front,  a 
river  before  it,  the  retreat  must 
have  become  a  disaster.  Two 
pontoon  bridgeB  for  mUeB  of 
waggons  which  dragged  slowly 
over  the  veldt  under  command 
of  Boer  positions  to  cross  a 
river  85  yards  wide,  the  ap- 
proaches steep  banks  20  feet 
above  the  rapid  stream!  For- 
tunately for  us,  Boer  tactics  do 
not  include  this  power.  Had 
those  40,000  Boers  when  they 
invaded  Natal  attacked  Lady- 
smith  with  a  will,  they  would 
have  ridden  unopposed  to 
Maritzburg,  from  whence  to 
dictate  those  terms  of  peace 
which  we  heard  of. 

The  attack  is  the  kernel  of 
the  military  nut,  because  the 
active  is  more  prominent  than 
the  passive  in  human  nature. 
Men  just  now  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  armies,  those  col- 
lections of  soldiers  where  thou- 
sands are  quoted  as  mere  trifles, 
as  mere  blocks  that  a  general 
can  move  across  the  table  with 
a  toothpick.  But  an  army  con- 
sists of  men,  mere  specks,  each 
one  brimful,  as  you  are,  of 
thoughts,  of  hopes  and  fears; 
one  speck  may  be  braver  than 
the   rest,    and   the  bravery   of 
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troops  unable  to  carry  out  their  orders 
on  one  side — left — ^because  the  retreat 
was  covered  by  koppjes  ;  on  the  other 
— ri|rht — because  too  far ;  the  artillery 
dead-beat  and  unable  to  help  me.  A 
cavalry  brigade  and  a  horse  artillery 
battery  from  my  right  would  have 
made  good  my  success.  Shrapnel 
does  not  kill  men  in  these  koppjes,  it 
only  frightens ;  and  I  intend  to  get 
at  my  enemy." 

Still,  to  act  on  unreliable  in- 
formation and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  enemy's  position, 
which  he  refers  to,  can  only  be 
charged  against  himself  and  his 
sta£F,  who  neglected  the  most 
ordinary  precautions:  as  Gren- 
eral  Buller  says  in  his  com- 
ments, "I  suppose  our  officers 
will  learn  the  value  of  scouting 
in  time ;  but  in  spite  of  all  one 
can  say,  up  to  this  our  men 
seem  to  blunder  into  the  middle 
of  the  enemy  and  suffer  accord- 
ingly." But  surely  he  com- 
mitted the  same  mistake  on 
the  Tugela,  when  he  seemed  to 
be  ignorant  that  Boers  were 
occupying  trenches  and  the 
river's  bank  on  the  south.  The 
tactical  methods  by  which  an 
almost  unfordable  river,  when 
both  banks  are  held  by  the 
enemy  throughout  its  length, 
can  be  forced  in  face  of  a 
strongly  intrenched  position 
are  not  readily  found  in  any 
text-book.  We  are  casting 
about  for  a  scapegoat  on  whom 
to  lay  the  cause  of  our  defeats, 
and  we  find  it  in  the  power 
of  rapid  movement  which  the 
Boers  possess,  and  which  en- 
ables them  to  anticipate  all  our 
movements.  It  always  will  do 
so  if  we  adhere  to  obsolete 
and  antiquated  drill.  If  we 
provided  a  battalion  of  bal- 
loons  the  Boer  mounted    tac- 


tics would  become  obsolet'e; 
probably  they  would  alter 
them.  Our  generals  must  move 
with  the  age  and  try  to  get 
a  bit  '^  forrader."  The  lessons 
of  the  Peninsula  must  be  re- 
written with  a  quick-firing  pen. 
More  mobility  is  the  cry  now, 
which  the  crowd  interprets  to 
mean  more  mounted  infantry; 
but  the  crowd  is  wrong.  Mo- 
bility is  a  relative  term;  the 
regiment  that  marches  three 
miles  an  hour  is  sufficiently 
mobile  to  walk  round  another 
that  can  only  walk  two  and 
a  half  milea  At  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte,  when  the  Pirussian 
infantry  failed  to  force  through 
to  the  French  left,  they  marched 
off  for  seven  miles  to  St  Privat 
and  got  in  on  the  right,  and 
the  day  was  won.  To  start  off 
a  regiment  at  ten  miles  an  hour 
to  anticipate  another  which 
only  covers  three  in  the  same 
time,  would  mean  that  the  first 
would  have  to  wait  for  the 
second  to  come  up:  half  an 
hour  is  as  good  as  a  score  in 
such  "  cutting  -  out "  tactics. 
The  man  who  gets  to  his  train 
an  hom*  before  it  starts,  arrives 
at  his  destination  no  sooner 
than  another  who  caught  it  by 
five  minutea 

The  cry  for  mounted  infantry 
was  not  heard  till  1881,  when 
the  newspapers  told  the  crowd 
that  the  Boers  were  the  best 
mounted  infantry  in  the  world, 
which  they  are  not.  We  did 
not  hear  it  when  the  Americans 
discovered  the  value  of  mount- 
ing, not  moimted,  infantry  in 
the  War  of  Secession,  neither 
when  the  general  who  fought 
the  Battle  of  Dorking  prophe- 
sied   that    a    force    of    30,000 
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lent  us  theirs:  this  is  not  the 
soldiers'  fault.  It  is  a  shame- 
ful blot  on  our  politicians  that 
a  State  within  our  own  should 
have  armed  itself  with  such 
without  remonstrance,  or  that 
they  did  not  provide  gun  for 
gun  out  there.  Parliament  has 
prosed  about  '^old  age  pensions," 
or  "railway  servants'  compen- 
sation," when  the  Boers  were 
boUding  Tip  a  mmtarjr  nation 
strong  enough  to  shake  the 
fabric  of  our  empire.  ArtiUery 
is  a  delicate  subject  to  talk 
about.  Still,  with  all  this  we 
might  have  provided  some 
handy,  quick-finng  guns,  suit- 
able to  the  mountainous  coun- 
try  which  prevails  both  in 
Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  It 
was  the  Maxim  -  Nordenfeldts 
that  made  Spion  Kop  unten- 
abla 

A  document  has  just  come  to 
light  which  purports  to  have 
been  issued  at  Pretoria  some 
time  before  the  war  began  for 
the  private  information  of  the 
members  of  the  Volksraad, 
which  throws  some  light  on 
the  Boer  armament :  with  such 
cannon,  range,  shells,  and  rapid 
firing  at  their  disposal,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  British 
cannons  are  everywhere  out- 
ranged, out  -  shelled,  and  put 
out  of  action.  As  "  Ubique " 
writes  to  the  *  Times' — 

"The  Boers  are  credited  witli  the 
possesaiou  of  two  120-toii  guns.  This 
18  truly  prodigious.  Another  ty])e 
has  *an  arrangement  of  springs  and 
brakes  to  lessen  recoil,  which  gives 
greater  velocity  to  the  projectile  and 
increases  the  range.'  This  is  new  and 
very  interesting  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  *The  gun  carries  a 
trifle  under  five  miles  with  a  charge 
of  less  than  2  lb.  of  powder.'    Then 


there  is  a  Schneider  -  Oanet  14(- 
pounder  which  '  fires  200  roonds  per 
minute' — another  singularly  attrac- 
tive weapon.  Lastly,  we  learn  that 
'five  batteries  of  eight  MATims,  or 
40  guns,  each  firing  350  shells  per 
minute/  or  14,000  shells  per  minute 
in  all,  *  are  being  used  against  Mafe- 
king.'  This,  again,  is  most  instrac- 
tive,  such  a  bombardment  being  ap- 
parently unprecedented." 

If  this  lying  trash  is  good 
enough  for  the  intdligenoe  of 
the  simple  burghers,  what  must 
the  simple  burghers  of  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  expect  to  have 
served  out  to  them  when  Kruger 
is  king. 

So  muoh  has  been  heard  of 
Delagoa  Bay,  and  of  the  use 
which  the  Boers  find  possible 
in  its  position  on  their  border, 
that  an  outsider  might  think 
Portugal  was  a  State  that, 
if  not  unfriendly  to  England, 
found  that  sitting  on  the  fence 
to  watch  how  matters  are  to 
turn  out  was  politic,  and  that 
England  must  be  a  terribly 
small  Power  with  a  hand-to- 
mouth  Ministry  not  to  put  its 
foot  down  and  say,  "One  way 
or  another;  are  you  for  or 
against  us?"  Procrastination 
is  ineradicable  in  Portuguese 
methods :  a  nice  answer  will 
come  in  time — so  we  are  told, 
while  arms,  ammunition,  sup- 
plies, and  the  scum  of  Europe 
go  through,  most  amiably,  to 
invigorate  the  Boera  A  com- 
pany of  marines  at  first  would 
have  been  a  fair  exchange  for 
Mr  Pott,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  a  European  con- 
vulsion would  have  followed. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
engagements   we   have    fought 
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South  Africa,  promising  the 
termination  of  the  war  at  no 
very  remote  date,  the  Opposi- 
tion will  see  the  propriety  of 
desisting  from  these  attempts 
to  agitate  the  public  mind  by 
visions  of  Continental  hostility. 
The  more  foreign  States  see 
that  we  are  afraid  of  them,  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  attack 
us,  especially  if  they  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  de- 


termination of  the  whole  king- 
dom is  not  at  the  back  of  the 
Govemmentb  We  hope  the 
Opposition  are  not  so  far  lost 
to  all  sense  of  patriotism  as  to 
say  to  themselves  virtually, 
'*  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,"  and 
to  seek  in  the  gratification 
of  party  passions  a  pleasure 
which  they  cannot  find  in  up- 
holding the  greatness  of  their 
country. 


PrUnUd  by  WiUwn  Blackwood  tmd  &ms. 
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RUSSIAS     SEA    POWER. 


Much  has  been  written  lately 
in  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  navy,  and  vari- 
ous speculations  are  rife  as  to 
the  effect  which  the  extreme 
activity  of  the  Russian  dock- 
yards, and  the  large  orders  for 
war-ships  placed  abroad,  may 
have  upon  Great  Britain's  re- 
lations with  that  Power,  should 
she  still  further  increase  her 
naval  armaments  to  such  a 
point  that  they  would  (in  the 
opinion  of  some  people)  become 
a  serious  menace  to  British 
sea-borne  commerce. 

There  appear  to  be  two  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  schools  of 
thought  on  this  subject.  One 
school  sees  no  menace  to  Great 
Britain  in  a  large  increase  in 
Russia's  navy,  but  only  regards 


it  as  a  proper  and  legitimate 
effort  to  obtain  her  fair  share 
of  the  world's  commerce,  and  a 
wise  precaution  to  be  ready  to 
protect  her  interests  and  her 
distant  and  scattered  posses- 
sions, which  must  otherwise  be 
open  to  attack  by  any  rival 
possessing  a  powerful  navy. 
The  other  school  regards  Rus-^ 
sia's  abnormal  activity  in  naval 
matters  (taken  in  connection 
with  her  territorial  aggressions 
in  Central  Asia,  Persia,  and  the 
Far  East)  as  a  direct  menace 
to  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  literature  on  this  subject  is 
a  handsome  volume  entitled 
*  The  Imperial  Russian  Navy,'  ^ 
by  F.  T.  Jane.  Mr  Jane  be- 
longs to  the  former  school :  he 


1  The  Imperial  Russian  Navy  :  Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future.     By  Fred.  T. 
Jane.     London  :  W.  Thacker  &  Co. 
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naval  officers,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  in  Russia  as 
a  tactical  exercise,  and  no  doubt 
Mr  Jane's  feelings  as  an  inven- 
tor  have  been  largely  operated 
on  by  his  sagacious  Russian 
entertainers. 

We  pass  now  to  a  far  graver 
and  more  thoughtful  work  on 
the  same  subject — Colonel  Sir 
George  Clarke's  *  Russia's  Sea 
Power.'  ^  The  subject  is  treated 
with  Sir  George  Clarke's  well- 
known  power  of  language  and 
felicity  of  expression ;  and  we 
see  before  us,  as  in  a  panorama, 
the  remarkable  rise  and  devel- 
opment of  the  navy  of  an  inland 
Power,  from  the  accession  of 
Peter  the  Great  (1689)  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  we  see  further 
the  influence  which  sea  power — 
or  the  lack  of  it — has  had  upon 
the  expansion  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

The  keynote  of  Sir  George 
Clarke's  book  is,  "A  better  un- 
derstanding with  Russia  " ;  and 
he  is  certainly  not  alone  in 
thinking  that  could  a  better 
understanding,  politically,  soci- 
ally, commercially,  be  estab- 
lished between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  it  would  be  the 
better  for  both,  and  better  also 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  the  main  hin- 
drance to  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  two  peoples 
is  the  mutual  suspicion  which 
each  has  of  the  other — a  chronic 
distrust  of  the  ulterior  designs 
which  lie  hidden  behind  the 
political  manoeuvres,  and  the 
actual  absorption  of  new  terri- 


tory, which  each  sees  the  other 
"guilty  of,"  and  usually  con- 
siders to  be  a  direct  menace  to 
their  own  interests.  Hitherto 
this  rivalry  and  antagonism  has 
been  mainly  confined  to  the 
land,  and  Russia's  sea  policy, 
as  indicated  by  the  nature  of 
the  war  -  ships  she  has  been 
building,  has  been  one  of  de- 
fence, and  not  of  offence,  on 
the  sea.  But  the  last  few  years 
have  seen  a  complete  change  in 
this  respect,  and  the  building 
of  ships  like  the  Rurik,  Rossia, 
Gromoboi,  and  numerous  others 
of  the  same  nature,  have  been 
regarded  by  British  naval  offi- 
cers— if  not  by  our  statesmen 
— as  a  menace  to  British  sea- 
borne commerce.  "For,"  they 
argue,  "the  mercantile  marine 
of  Russia  is  quite  insignificant, 
and  Russian  statesmen,  who 
generally  have  a  good  reason 
for  what  they  do,  are  not 
spending  all  this  money  with 
the  totally  inadequate  object 
of  protecting  this  insignificant 
commerce.  This  great  fleet  of 
fast  and  powerful  battleships 
and  cruisers  must  therefore  be 
intended  to  attack  the  ocean 
commerce  of  some  rival  Power." 
Whose  ?  France  ?  Germany  ? 
The  United  States?  Or  that 
of  Great  Britain?  Which  is 
the  most  likely? 

Thus  when  Russia  went  to 
The  Hague  with  her  famous 
peace  proposals,  she  had  in  com- 
mission a  powerful  navy,  far  be- 
yond the  requirements  for  the 
protection  of  her  coasts  from 
invasion ;  and  she  had  the  fol- 


*  Russia's  Sea  Power,  Past  and  Present ;  or,  The  Rise  of  the  Russian  Navy. 
By  Colonel  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  K.C.M.Ci.,  F.R.S.  London:  John 
Murray. 
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our  commerce,  and  with  it  our 
empire. 

All  the  great  moves  in  war- 
ship construction  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  last 
half  -  century,  almost  all  the 
innovations  in  type,  armour, 
8f)eed,  armament,  boilers,  and 
some  other  minor  but  not  un- 
important matters,  seem  to 
have  originated  in  foreign 
countries,  and  to  have  been 
simply  and  solely  designed"  with 
the  object  of  depriving  con- 
8ervative__  John  Bull  of  his 
boasted  naval  supremacy^  by 
riBndering  his  "  fleet  in  being" 
obsoleXeT  Fortunately^  wellave 
the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  build  more  rapidly  and 
more  economically  than  our 
rivals. 

The  competition  in  naval 
armaments  may  be  extrava- 
gant ;  but  it  is  a  competition 
in  which  we  must  take  the  lead, 
regardless  of  cost,  or  perish  as  a 
nation.  Dark  clouds  are  rising 
around  our  horizon,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost. 


Thoughtful  Englishmen  some- 
times ask  themselves,  and  one 
another,  why  they  are  so  gener- 
ally hated  and  cursed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The 
answer  may  be  given  in  a  very 
few  words — ^nyy  and  jealousy 
of  their  unprecedented  com- 
mercial'^ prosperity.  That  is 
a-«ttffieient  causer  no  other  is 
necessary. 

Since  the  above  was  written, 
the  interference  of  Russia  in 
Persia,  where  she  seeks  by 
various  means  to  obtain  com- 
plete dominion  over  the  weak 
Government  of  the  Shah,  lends 
additional  force  to  Colonel  Mark 
Bell's  arguments. 

Russia's  move  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  has  her  hands  full  at 
present  in  South  Africa.  It  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  insincer- 
ity of  the  famous  disarmament 
proposals,  even  if  unsupported 
by  other  acts.  A  straw  will 
show  all  but  blind  men  how 
the  wind  blows. 
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command.  The  officers  under- 
stood the  men  they  had  to  deal 
with,  and  I  never  heard  an  oath 
or  rough  word.  "  You  did  that 
very  well,  men ;  now  try  it 
again."  And  the  men  obeyed  ; 
you  could  feel  that  they  were 
doing  their  very  best. 

Tlie  full-dress  uniform  of  the 
police  is  a  scarlet  tunic  with 
yellow  facings,  white  helmet  (in 
summer),  blue  cloth  breeches 
with  yellow  stripes,  cavalry 
boots,  and  cavalry  overcoats. 
In  winter  they  wear  coats  of 
Russian  lamb,  since  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  buffalo,  and  fur 
busbies  with  yellow  bags.  All 
of  which  added  just  the  touch 
of  colour  to  the  scene  that  made 
it  a  joy  to  look  upon.  But  300 
yards  in  our  rear  was  a  little 
square  strip  of  snow  fenced  in, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
lieadatones.  A  small  group  of 
men  in  charge  of  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  were  l)ending 
over  a  dark  patch  of  black 
earth,  —  a  fatigue  party  of 
prisoners  digging  the  grave  of 
the  man  who  had  shot  himself 
four  hours  ago  ])ecause  he  could 
not  be  j)ermitted  to  go  to  the 
front. 

What  the  Commissioner's 
daughter  didn't  know  al)out 
horse-flesh  didn't  seem  to  be 
worth  knowing :  the  lady  next 
to  me  was  chatting  about  Hur- 
lingham  and  Ranelagh  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  born  Londoner, 
I)ausing  to  remark  with  pardon- 
able  pride,  "  You  wouldn't  think 
that  horse  my  husband  is  riding 
never  was  saddled  till  he  was 
caught  and  ridden  down  to  the 
railway  station  on  Tluirsday, 
would  you  ?  "  And  I  acknow- 
ledged that  I  wouldn't.  We 
were    all    sorry   when   the  ride 


was  over  and  the  men  returned 
to  stables. 

That  evening  I  dined  at  the 
hotel,  sitting  next  to  a  bishop 
in  orthodox  Episcopal  garb. 
At  the  next  table  was  a  quiet- 
looking  youth,  who  was  heir- 
presumptive  to  an  English 
marquisate ;  another  was  in  a 
very  similar  position,  owing  to  a 
recent  return  among  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  South  Africa. 

The  bishop,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  use  such  a  disrespectful 
expression,  was  chortling.  He 
was  doing  it  softly  and  un- 
obtrusively, but  he  was  unde- 
niably tickled.  The  night 
before  he  had  found  himself 
alone  in  a  Pullman  with  a 
prominent  rancher  and  a  Jap- 
anese student  from  an  Ameri- 
can university.  They  had  read 
all  their  papers,  talked  them- 
selves hoarse,  and  the  rancher 
suggested  a  game  of  whist. 
To  get  a  fourth  they  enlisted 
the  services  of  the  nigger  porter 
on  the  car.  "  The  porter  played 
a  remarkably  fine  rubber,"  said 
his  lordship  gleefully ;  "  the  Jap 
had  only  played  twice  before, 
but  he  picked  it  up  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner;  but  I 
wonder  what  they  would  think 
of  such  a  quartet  over  in  Eng- 
land ! "  I  always  did  respect 
that  bishop. 

I  left  on  the  train  that  night, 
with  a  couple  of  police  officers 
from  Calgary,  in  the  heart  of 
the  ranching  district,  where 
they  were  raising  another 
similar  corps,  enlisting  some 
of  the  finest  cowboys  in  the 
Territoriea  One  man,  they 
told  me,  presented  himself 
to  the  recruiting  officer,  and 
stated  his  various  qualifications 
strongly  but  concisely. 
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point  of  the  argument  they 
throw  a  vivid  light :  they 
are  one  and  all  demonstrably 
autobiographical.  The  shark- 
ing Irishman,  O'Donahue,  was 
so  real  a  person  that  even  after 
his  scrap  with  Borrow  he  sub- 
scribed for  five  copies  of  the 
'Romantic  Ballads,'  as  Dr 
Knapp  duly  declares ;  and 
Parkinson  was  so  real  a  poet 
that  his  works,  as  we  have 
seen,  exist  unto  this  day.  But 
we  cannot  take  leave  of  Dr 
Knapp  without  complimenting 
him  upon  his  notes,  which 
have  the  double  virtue  of 
clearness  and  brevity.  Their 
object  is  to  prove  the  inherent 
truth  of  *Lavengro,'  an  ob- 
ject which  they  easily  attain. 
And,  apart  from  Dr  Knapp's 
observations   and   additions,  it 


is  pleasant  at  last  to  find  a 
clean  text  of  'Lavengro,'  whose 
pages  are  not  out  up  into  double 
columns.  For  the  rest,  we 
could  wish  that  Dr  Knapp  had 
cultivated  more  eamei^tly  that 
habit  of  modesty  wliioh  ob- 
trudes itself  here  and  there  in 
this  edition.  After  five  hun- 
dred pages  of  self-suppression 
he  can  restrain  himself  no 
longer.  Wherefore  he  refers 
with  pride  to  his  *  Life  of  Greorge 
Borrow,'  which,  says  he,  "of 
itself  furnishes  a  sufficient  and 
unalterable  exhibition  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  man  and  his 
work."  The  exhibition  is  nei- 
ther sufficient  nor  unalterable, 
and  no  certificate,  signed  even 
by  Dr  Knapp  himself,  will 
compel  approval  of  an  ill-con- 
sidered biography. 
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the  look  of  some  dumb  beast  of 
burden  which  has  been  goaded 
beyond  even  despair. 

Three  or  four  quarrymen  ran 
beside  the  cart  with  whips  in 
their  hands,  urging  the  mules 
on  with  an  occasional  cut,  and 
a  resonant  Italian  curse;  and 
in  the  cart  lay  a  coffin,  over 
which  some  one  had  flung  the 
dingy  French  flag  from  the  door 
of  the  dirty  little  cafe — fit  cover- 
ing for  a  soldier  of  France 
whose  life  had  been  offered  up 
on  the  altar  of  his  country's 
folly. 

I  stood  aside,  and  the  strange 
procession  swept  past  me.  There 
was  something  infinitely  savage 
and  barbaric  about  it — infinitely 
savage,  but  infinitely  sad.  The 
big  black  mules,  with  their 
high  peaked  collars,  the  shape 
of  which  had  perhaps  never 
changed  since  the  days  of  the 
Saracens  —  the  brass  laurel 
wreaths  worked  upon  the 
leather  trappings,  dim  survivals 
of  Eoman  conquests;  the  run- 
ning men,  with  their  dark  un- 
moved faces,  and  their  brutal 
exclamations ;  and,  high  above 


all,  the  jaded,  motionless  figure, 
sitting  alone  with  its  desolation 
and  despair ;  and  behind  it,  the 
rough  coffin  covered  with  a  flag, 
torn  by  the  fingers  of  playing 
children,  and  bespattered,  not 
with  blood,  but  with  wina 

And  yet  France  laughs  at 
those  who  speak  to  her  of  Peace, 
and  the  trumpet  calls  from 
the  empty  fields  those  whose 
labour  it  should  be  to  make 
fruitful  this  fertile  desert — calls 
them  to  useless  destruction 
before  the  altar  of  Ihat  national 
vanity  which  is  miscalled  Glory. 

"La  France — la  Gloire — le 
Drapeau  I "  They  are  fine  words 
these.  But  to  that  grey  old 
woman  left  alone  upon  her  hill- 
side, France  is  only  a  dim  ter- 
rible thing,  to  which  her  children 
have  been  sacrificed  in  vain. 
Glory  is  but  another  name  for 
Death,  and  the  flag  is  that 
battered  tricolour  before  the 
cafe  door,  which  has  lain,  like  a 
sad  unspoken  epitaph,  above 
the  wreck  of  all  her  simple 
hopes,  and  the  ruin  of  a  broken 
life. 

Nellie  K  Blissett. 
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BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


"I  SLEPT  little,  hurried  over 
my  breakfast,  and  after  a  slight 
hesitation  gave  up  my  early 
morning  visit  to  my  ship.  It 
was  really  very  wrong  of  me, 
because,  though  my  chief  mate 
was  an  excellent  man  all  round, 
he  was  the  victim  of  such  black 
imaginings  that  if  he  did  not 
get  a  letter  from  his  wife  at  the 
expected  time  he  would  go 
quite  distracted  with  rage  and 
jealousy,  lose  all  grip  on  the 
work,  quarrel  with  all  hands, 
and  either  weep  in  his  cabin  or 
develop  such  a  ferocity  of  tem- 
per as  all  but  drove  the  crew 
to  the  verge  of  mutiny.  The 
thing  had  always  seemed  in- 
explicable to  me :  they  had 
be^n  married  thirteen  yLv. ;  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  her  once,  and, 
honestly,  I  couldn't  conceive  a 
man  abandoned  enough  to  plunge 
into  sin  for  the  sake  of  such  an 
unattractive  person.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  have  not  done 
wrong  by  refraining  from  put- 
ting that  view  before  poor 
Selvin  :  the  man  made  a  little 
hell  on  earth  for  himself,  and  I 
also  suffered  indirectly,  but 
some  sort  of,  no  doubt,  false 
delicacy  prevented  me.  The 
marital  relations  of  seamen 
would  make  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  I  could  tell  you 
instances.  .  .  .  However, 
this  is    not  the  place,   nor  the 


time,  and  we  are  concerned 
with  Jim — who  was  unmarried. 
If  his  imaginative  conscience 
or  his  pride;  if  all  the  ex- 
travagant ghosts  and  austere 
shades  that  were  the  disas- 
trous familiars  of  his  youth 
would  not  let  him  run  away 
from  the  block,  I,  who  of 
course  can't  be  suspected  of 
such  familiars,  was  irresistibly 
impelled  to  go  and  see  his  head 
roll  oflP.  I  wended  my  way  to- 
wards the  court.  I  didn't  hope 
to  be  very  much  impressed  or 
edified,  or  interested  or  even 
frightened — though  as  long  as 
there  is  any  life  before  one  a 
jolly  good  fright  now  and  then 
is  a  salutary  discipline.  But 
neither  did  I  expect  to  be  so 
awfully  depressed.  The  bitter- 
ness of  his  punishment  was 
in  its  chill  and  mean  atmos- 
phere. The  real  significance 
of  crime  is  in  its  being  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  com- 
munity of  mankind,  whose 
safety  rests  on  fidelity  to  ideas 
expressed  in  law,  and  to  des- 
potic and  unexpressed  ideala 
From  that  point  of  view  he  was 
no  mean  traitor,  but  his  execu- 
tion was  a  hole  -  and  -  comer 
affair.  There  was  no  high 
scaffolding,  no  scarlet  cloth 
(did  they  have  scarlet  cloth  on 
Tower  Hill?  they  should  have 
had),  no  awe-stricken  multitude 
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id    tone    that    made   my 

boil.       '  Thank    you    for 

\g — in   his   name,'    I   re- 

*  Oh !  you  are  devilish 

/   he   sneered;    'but  you 

le  the  rest  of  them.     Too 

in  the  clouds.     See  what 

vill   do     with     him.'       *  I 

know  that  I  want  to  do 

ing  with    him.'      *  Don't 

he   spluttered ;  his   grey 

ache  bristled  with  anger, 

)y  his  side  the  notorious 

son,  propped  on  the  um- 

,  stood  with  his  back  to 

.8  patient  and  still  as   a 

out  cab-horse.    *  I  haven't 

a  guano  island,'  I    said. 

my   belief   you   wouldn't 

one  if  you  were  led  right 

)    it    by     the    hand,'     he 

ed  quickly ;  *  and  in  this 

you've  got  to  see  a  thing 

before  you  can  make  use 

Got   to  see   it  through 


and  through  at  that,  neither 
more  nor  less.'  *And  get 
others  to  see  it  too,'  I  insinu- 
ated, with  a  glance  at  the 
bowed  back  by  his  side.  Ches- 
ter snorted  at  me.  *His  eyes 
are  right  enough  —  don't  you 
worry.  He  ain't  a  puppy.' 
*  Oh  dear,  no ! '  I  said.  *  Come 
along.  Captain  Robinson,'  he 
shouted,  with  a  sort  of  bullying 
deference  under  the  rim  of  the 
old  man's  hat :  the  Holy  Terror 
gave  a  submissive  little  jump. 
The  ghost  of  a  steamer  was 
waiting  for  them.  Fortune  on 
that  fair  isle !  They  made  a 
curious  pair  of  Argonauts. 
Chester  strode  on  leisurely, 
well  set  up,  portly,  and  of 
conquering  mien :  the  other, 
long,  wasted,  drooping,  and 
hooked  to  his  arm,  shuffled  his 
withered  shanks  with  desper- 
ate haste." 


CHAPTER   XV. 


did  not  start  in  search  of 

t  once,  only  because  I  had 

an  appointment  which  I 

not  neglect.     Then,  as  ill 

would    have    it,    in     my 

*s    office    I  was    fastened 

by   a    fellow   fresh   from 

gascar  with  a  little  scheme 

wonderful  piece  of  busi- 

It  had  something  to  do 
cattle  and  cartridges  and 
nee  Ravonalo  something ; 
:he  pivot  of  the  whole 
was  the  stupidity  of  some 
al  —  Admiral  Pierre,  I 
Everything  turned  on 
md  the  chap  couldn't  find 

strong  enough  to  express 
mfidence.  He  had  glob- 
^yes  starting  out    of    his 


head  with  a  fishy  glitter,  bumps 
on  his  forehead,  and  wore  his 
long  hair  brushed  back  without 
a  parting.  He  had  a  favourite 
phrase  which  he  kept  on  repeat- 
ing triumphantly,  '  The  mini- 
mum of  risk  with  the  maximum 
of  profit  is  my  motto.  What  ? ' 
He  made  my  head  ache,  spoiled 
my  tiffin,  but  got  his  own  out 
of  me  all  right ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  shaken  him  off,  I  made 
straight  for  the  water-side.  I 
caught  sight  of  Jim  leaning 
over  the  parapet  of  the  quay. 
Three  native  boatmen  quarrel- 
ling over  five  annas  were  mak- 
ing an  awful  row  at  his  elbow. 
He  didn't  hear  me  come  up,  but 
spun  round  as  if  the  slight  con- 
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alive  persons.  I  wrote  and 
wrote ;  I  liquidated  all  the 
arrears  of  my  correspondence, 
and  then  went  on  writing  to 
people  who  had  no  reason  what- 
ever to  expect  from  me  a 
gossipy  letter  about  nothing 
at  alL  At  times  I  stole  a  side- 
long glance.  He  was  rooted 
to  the  spot,  but  convulsive 
shudders  ran  down  his  back ; 
his  shoulders  would  heave  sud- 
denly. He  was  fighting,  he 
was  fighting — mostly  for  his 
breath,  as  it  seemed.  The 
massive  shadows,  cast  all  one 
way  from  the  straight  flame  of 
the  candle,  seemed  possessed  of 
gloomy  consciousness ;  the  im- 
mobility of  the  furniture  had  to 
my  furtive  eye  an  air  of  atten- 
tion. I  was  becoming  fanciful 
in  the  midst  of  my  indus- 
trious scribbling;  and  though, 
when  the  scratching  of  my  pen 
stopped  for  a  moment,  there 
was  complete  silence  and  still- 
ness in  the  room,  I  suffered 
from  that  profound  disturbance 
and  confusion  of  thought  which 
is  caused  by  a  violent  and  men- 
acing uproar — of  a  heavy  gale 
at  sea,  for  instance.  Some  of 
you  may  know  what  I  mean, 
that  mingled  anxiety,  distress, 
and  irritation  with  a  sort  of 
craven  feeling  creeping  in  — 
not  pleasant  to  acknowledge, 
but  which  gives  a  quite  special 
merit  to  one's  endurance.  I 
don't  claim  any  merit  for 
standing  the  stress  of  Jim's 
emotions ;  I  could  take  refuge 
in  the  letters;  I  could  have 
written  to  strangers  if  neces- 
sary. Suddenly,  as  I  was 
taking  up  a  fresh  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  I  heard  a  low  sound, 
the  first  sound  that,  since  we 
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had  been  shut  up  together,  had 
come  to  my  ears  in  the  dim 
stillness  of  the  room.  I  re- 
mained with  my  head  down, 
with  my  hand  arrested.  Those 
who  had  kept  vigil  by  a  sick- 
bed have  heard  such  faint 
sounds  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  watches — sounds  wrung 
from  a  racked  body,  from  a 
weary  souL  He  pushed  the 
glass  door  with  such  force  that 
all  the  panes  rang :  he  stepped 
out,  and  I  held  my  breath,  strain- 
ing my  ears  without  knowing 
what  else  I  expected  to  hear. 
He  was  really  taking  too  much 
to  heart  an  empty  formality 
which  to  Chester's  rigorous 
criticism  seemed  unworthy  the 
notice  of  a  man  who  could  see 
things  as  they  wera  An  empty 
formality  ;  a  piece  of  parchment. 
Well,  well.  As  to  an  inacces- 
sible guano  deposit,  that  was 
another  story  altogether.  One 
could  intelligibly  break  one's 
heart  over  that.  A  feeble  burst 
of  many  voices  mingled  with 
the  tinkle  of  silver  and  glass 
floated  up  from  the  dining-room 
below;  through  the  open  door 
the  outer  edge  of  the  light 
from  my  candle  fell  on  his  back 
faintly;  beyond  all  was  black; 
he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  vast 
obscurity,  like  a  lonely  figure  by 
the  shore  of  a  sombre  and 
hopeless  ocean.  There  was  the 
Walpole  Reef  in  it — to  be  sure 
— a  speck  in  the  dark  void,  a 
straw  for  the  drowning  man. 
My  compassion  for  him  took 
the  shape  of  the  thought  that  I 
wouldn't  have  liked  his  people 
to  see  him  at  that  moment.  I 
found  it  trying  myself.  His 
back  was  no  longer  shaken  by 
his  gasps ;  he  stood  straight  as 
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an  arrow,  faintly  visible  and 
still;  and  the  meaning  of  this 
stillness  sank  to  the  bottom  of 
my  soul  like  lead  into  the  water, 
and  made  it  so  heavy  that  for 
a  second  I  wished  heartily  that 
the  only  course  left  open  for  me 
were  to  pay  for  his  funeral. 
Even  the  law  had  done  with 
him.  To  bury  him  would  have 
been  such  an  easy  kindness! 
It  would  have  been  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  wisdom  of 
life,  which  consists  in  putting 
out  of  sight  all  the  reminders 
of  our  folly,  of  our  weakness,  of 
our  mortality ;  all  that  makes 
against  our  efficiency  —  the 
memory  of  our  failures,  the 
hints  of  our  undying  fears,  the 
bodies  of  our  dead  friends. 
Perhaps  lie  did  take  it  too 
much  to  heart.  And  if  so  then 
— Chester's  offer.  .  .  .  At  this 
point  I  took  up  a  fresh  sheet 
and  began  to  write  resolutely. 
There  was  nothing  but  myself 
between  him  and  the  dark 
ocean.  I  had  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility.    If  I  spoke,  would 


that  motionless  and  suffering 
youth  leap  into  the  obscurity- 
clutch  at  the  straw  ?  I  found 
out  how  difficult  it  may  be 
sometimes  to  make  a  sound. 
There  is  a  weird  power  in  a 
spoken  word.  And  why  the 
devil  not  ?  I  was  asking  myself 
persistently  while  I  drove  on 
with  my  writing.  All  at  once, 
on  the  blank  page,  under  the 
very  point  of  the  pen,  the  two 
figures  of  Chester  and  his  an- 
tique partner,  very  distinct  and 
complete,  would  dodge  into 
view  with  stride  and  gestures, 
as  if  reproduced  in  the  field  of 
some  optical  toy.  I  would  watch 
them  for  a  while.  No  I  Thev 
were  too  phantasmal  and  extra- 
vagant to  enter  into  any  one's 
fate.  And  a  word  carries  far 
— very  far — deals  destruction 
through  time  as  the  bullets  go 
flying  through  space.  I  said 
nothing ;  and  he,  out  there  with 
his  back  to  the  light,  as  if  bound 
and  gagged  by  all  the  invisible 
foes  of  man,  made  no  stir  and 
made  no  sound." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


**  The  time  was  coming  when 
I  should  see  him  loved,  trusted, 
admired,  with  a  legend  of 
strength  and  prowess  forming 
round  his  name  as  though  he 
had  been  the  stuff  of  a  hero. 
It's  true — I  assure  you  ;  as  true 
as  I  am  sitting  here  talking 
about  him  in  vain.  He,  on  his 
side,  had  that  faculty  of  behold- 
ing at  a  hint  the  face  of  his 
desire  and  the  shape  of  his 
dream,  without  which  the 
earth  would  know  no  lover  and 
no    adventurer.       He   captured 


much  honour  and  an  Arcadian 
happiness  (I  won't  say  any- 
thing about  innocence)  in  the 
bush,  and  it  was  as  good  to  him 
as  the  honour  and  the  Arcadian 
happiness  of  the  streets  to  an- 
other man.  Felicity,  felicity — 
how  shall  I  say  it  ? — is  quaffed 
out  of  a  golden  cup  in  every 
latitude:  the  flavour  is  with 
you — with  you  alone,  and  you 
can  make  it  as  intoxicating  as 
you  please.  He  was  of  the  sort 
that  would  drink  deep,  as  you 
may  guess  from  what  went  be- 
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fore.  I  found  him,  if  not  ex- 
actly intoxicated,  then  at  least 
flushed  with  the  elixir  at  his 
lips.  He  had  not  obtained  it  at 
once.  There  had  been,  as  you 
know,  a  period  of  probation 
amongst  infernal  ship-chand- 
lers, during  which  he  had  suf- 
fered and  I  had  worried  about 
— about — my  trust — you  may 
call  it.  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
completely  reassured  now,  after 
beholding  him  in  all  his  bril- 
liance. That  was  my  last  view 
of  him-in  a  strong  light,  dom- 
inating, and  yet  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  his  surroundings — 
with  the  life  of  the  forests  and 
with  the  life  of  men.  I  own 
that  I  was  impressed,  but  I 
must  admit  to  myself  that  after 
all  this  is  not  the  lasting  im- 
pression. He  was  protected  by 
his  isolation,  alone  of  his  own 
superior  kind,  in  close  touch 
with  nature,  that  keeps  faith 
on  such  easy  terms  with  her 
lovers.  But  I  cannot  fix  before 
my  eye  the  image  of  his  safety. 
I  shall  always  remember  him 
as  seen  through  the  open  door 
of  my  room,  taking,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  heart  the  mere 
consequences  of  his  failure.  I 
am  pleased,  of  course,  that 
some  good  —  and  even  some 
splendour — came  out  of  my  en- 
deavours ;  but  at  times  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  have  been  better 
for  my  peace  of  mind  if  I  had 
not  stood  between  him  and 
Chester's  confoundedly  generous 
offer.  I  wonder  what  his  ex- 
uberant imagination  would 
have  made  of  Walpole  islet — 
that  most  hopelessly  forsaken 
crumb  of  dry  land  on  the  face 
of  the  waters.  It  is  not  likely 
I  would  ever  have  heard,  for,  I 


must  tell  you,  that  Chester, 
after  calling  at  some  Australian 
port  to  patch  up  his  brig-rigged 
sea-anachronism,  steamed  out 
into  the  Pacific  with  a  crew  of 
twenty-two  hands  all  told,  and 
the  only  news  having  a  possible 
bearing  upon  the  mystery  of 
his  fate  was  the  news  of  a 
hurricane  which  is  supposed  to 
have  swept  in  its  course  over 
the  Walpole  shoals,  a  month  or 
so  afterwards.  Not  a  vestige 
of  the  Argonauts  ever  turned 
up;  not  a  sound  came  out  of 
the  waste.  Finis !  The  Pacific 
is  the  most  discreet  of  live,  hot- 
tempered  oceans:  the  chilly 
Antarctic  can  keep  a  secret 
too,  but  more  in  the  manner  of 
a  grave. 

"And  there  is  a  sense  of 
blessed  finality  in  such  dis- 
cretion, which  is  what  we  all 
more  or  less  sincerely  are  ready 
to  admit — for  what  else  is  it 
that  makes  the  idea  of  death 
supportable  ?  End  I  Finis  I 
the  potent  word  that  exorcises 
from  the  house  of  life  the 
haunting  shadow  of  fate.  This 
is  what — ^notwithstanding  the 
testimony  of  my  eyes  and  his 
own  earnest  assurances — I  miss 
when  I  look  back  upon  Jim's 
success.  While  there's  life 
there  is  hope,  truly ;  but  there 
is  fear  too.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  I  regret  my  action, 
nor  will  I  pretend  that  I  can't 
sleep  o'  nights  in  consequence ; 
still  the  idea  obtrudes  itself 
that  he  made  so  much  of  his 
disgrace  while  it  is  the  guilt 
alone  that  matters.  He  was 
not — if  I  may  say  so — clear  to 
me.  He  was  not  clear.  And 
there  is  a  suspicion  he  was  not 
clear  to  himself  either.     There 
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hipped.'  .  .  .  The  rain  pattered 
and  swished  in  the  garden;  a 
water-pipe  (it  must  have  had  a 
hole  in  it)  performed  just  out- 
side the  window  a  parody  of 
blubbering  woe  with  funny  sobs 
and  gurgling  lamentations,  in- 
terrupted by  jerky  spasms  of 
silence.  ...  *A  bit  of  shelter/ 
he  mumbled  and  ceased. 

"A  flash  of  faded  lightning 
darted  in  through  the  black 
framework  of  the  windows  and 
ebbed  out  without  any  noise. 
I  was  thinking  how  I  had  best 
approach  him  (I  did  not  want 
to  be  flung  off"  again)  when  he 
gave  a  little  laugh.  *  No  better 
than  a  vagabond  now '  .  .  .  the 
end  of  the  cigarette  smouldered 
between  his  fingers  ...  *  with- 
out a  single — single,'  he  pro- 
nounced slowly ;  *  and  yet  .  .  .  ' 
He  paused ;  the  rain  fell  with 
redoubled  violence.  *  Some  day 
one's  bound  to  come  upon  some 
sort  of  chance  to  get  it  all 
back  again.  Must ! '  he  whis- 
pered distinctly,  glaring  at  my 
boots. 

"  I  did  not  even  know  what 
it  was  he  wished  so  much  to 
regain,  what  it  was  he  had  so 
terribly  missed.  It  might  have 
been  so  much  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  say.  A  piece  of 
ass's  skin,  according  to  Chester. 
.  .  .  He  looked  up  at  me  in- 
quisitively. *  Perhaps.  If  life's 
long  enough, 'I  muttered  through 
my  teeth  with  unreasonable 
animosity.  *  Don't  reckon  too 
much  on  it.' 

"  *  Jove  !  I  feel  as  if  nothing 
could  ever  touch  me,'  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  sombre  conviction. 
'  If  this  business  couldn't  knock 
me  over,  then  there's  no  fear  of 
there  being  not  enough  time  to 


— climb  out,  and    .    .    .   '     He 
looked  upwards. 

"  It  struck  me  that  it  is  from 
such  as  he  that  the  great  army 
of  waifs  and  strays  is  recruited, 
the  army  that  marches  down, 
down  into  all  the  gutters  of  the 
earth.  As  soon  as  he  left  my 
room,  that  *bit  of  shelter,'  he 
would  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  and  begin  the  journey 
toward  the  bottomless  pit.  I 
at  least  had  no  illusions ;  but 
it  was  I,  too,  who  a  moment 
ago  had  been  so  sure  of  the 
power  of  words,  and  now  was 
afraid  to  speak,  in  the  same 
way  one  dares  not  move  for 
fear  of  losing  a  slippery  hold. 
It  is  when  we  try  to  grapple 
vnth  another  man's  intimate 
need  that  we  perceive  how  in- 
comprehensible, wavering,  and 
misty  are  the  beings  that  share 
with  us  the  sight  of  the  stars 
and  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
It  is  as  if  loneliness  were  a  hard 
and  absolute  condition  of  exist- 
ence :  the  envelope  of  flesh  and 
blood  on  which  our  eyes  are  fixed 
melts  before  the  outstretched 
hand,  and  there  remains  only 
the  capricious,  unconsolable,  and 
elusive  spirit  that  no  eye  can 
follow,  no  hand  can  grasp.  It 
was  the  fear  of  losing  him  that 
kept  me  silent,  for  it  was  borne 
upon  me  suddenly  and  with  un- 
accountable force  that  should 
I  let  him  slip  away  into  the 
darkness  I  would  never  forgive 
myself. 

"  *  Well.  Thanks — once  more. 
You've  been — er — uncommonly 
— really  there's  no  word  to  .  .  . 
Uncommonly !  I  don't  know 
why,  I  am  sure.  I  am  afraid  I 
don't  feel  as  grateful  as  I  would 
if  the  whole  thing  hadn't  been 
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so  brutally  sjirung  on  me.  Be- 
cause at  bottom  .  .  .  you,  your- 
self .  .  . '     He  stuttered. 

"  *  Possibly,'  I  struck  in.  He 
frowned. 

"  *  All  the  same,  one  is  respon- 
sible.' He  watched  me  like  a 
hawk. 

"*And  that's  true,  too,'  I 
said. 

"  *  Well.  I've  gone  with  it  to 
the  end,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
let  any  man  cast  it  in  my  teeth 
without  —  w^ithout  —  resenting 
it.'     He  clenched  his  fist. 

"  *  There's  yourself,'  I  said 
with  a  smile — mirthless  enough, 
God  knows — but  he  looked  at 
me  menacingly.  'That's  my 
business,'  he  said.  An  air  of 
indomitable  resolution  came  and 
went  upon  his  face  like  a  vain 
and  passing  shadow.  Next  mo- 
ment he  looked  a  dear  good  boy 
in  trouble,  as  before.  He  flung 
away  the  cigarette.  *  Good-bye,' 
he  said,  with  the  sudden  haste 
of  a  man  who  had  lingered  too 
long  in  view  of  a  pressing  bit 
of  work  waiting  for  him ;  and 
then  for  a  second  or  so  he 
made  not  the  slightest  move- 
ment. The  downpour  fell  with 
the  heavy  uninterrupted  rush 
of  a  sweeping  flood,  with  a 
sound  of  unchecked  overwhelm- 
ing fury  that  called  to  one's 
mind  the  images  of  collapsing 


bridges,  of  uprooted  trees,  of 
undermined  mountaina  No 
man  could  breast  the  colossal 
and  headlongBtream  that  seemed 
to  break  and  swirl  against  the 
dim  stillness  in  which  we  were 
precariously  sheltered  as  if 
on  an  island.  The  perforated 
pipe  gurgled,  choked,  spat,  and 
splashed  in  odious  ridicule  of 
a  swimmer  fighting  for  his  lifa 
'  It  is  raining,'  I  remonstrated, 
'  and  I  .  .  . '  ^  Rain  or  shine,' 
he  began  brusquely,  checked 
himself,  and  walked  to  the 
window.  'Perfect  deluge,'  he 
muttered  after  a  while :  he 
leaned  his  forehead  on  the 
glass.     'It's  dark,  toa' 

"*Yes,   it   is  very  dark,'  I 
said. 

"He  pivoted  on  his  heels, 
crossed  the  room,  and  had  acta- 
ally  opened  the  door  leading 
into  the  corridor  before  I  leaped 
up  from  my  chair.  *  Wait,'  I 
cried,  *  I  want  you  to  ... '  *I 
can't  dine  with  you  again  to- 
night,' he  flung  at  me,  with  one 
leg  out  of  the  room  already. 
'  I  haven't  the  slightest  inten- 
tion to  ask  you,'  I  shouted.  At 
this  he  drew  back  his  foot,  but 
remained  mistrustfully  in  the 
very  doorway.  I  lost  no  time 
in  entreating  him  earnestly  not 
to  be  absurd — to  come  in  and 
shut  the  door." 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Ox  2nd  March  1888  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  was  handed  in 
for  delivery  at  the  post  office 
of  Chepstow ; — 

"Going  to  LlanfairpwIlgunffwII- 
gogerhwllclydiligogogoch ;  shall  be 
home  by  4.30." 

The  postmaster,  thinking  that 
there  was  more  than  a  fair 
penn'orth  of  consonants  in  the 
name,  referred  it  to  his  sur- 
veyor, who  wrote  back : — 

'^  It  is  an  attempt  at  the  name  [of 
a  village  in  Anglesey],  but  is  evi- 
dently not  written  by  a  Welshman  ; 
the  spelling  is  incorrect,  and,  but  for 
the  joke  of  the  thin^,  the  ordinary 
abbreviation — LlanfairpwlP  —  would 
have  been  better.  The  full  name 
correctly  written  I  give  below — 
Llanfairpwl  1  gwyngyl  1  gocerchwy  rny- 
drobwillandisilliogogogoch." 

Now  it  is  easy  to  share  with 
the  surveyor  of  Chepstow  the 
humour  of  a  name  like  this 
occurring  in  a  modern  tele- 
gram, and  to  join  in  the  chuckle 
of  the  sender,  who  was  within 
his  rights  in  claiming  it  as  a 
single  word  ;  but  originally  it 
must  liave  been  framed,  like 
all  other  place  -  names,  with 
sober  indicative  purpose.  Dis- 
tinct and  permanent  natural 
features  in  a  country  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  very 
simple  titles.  Thus,  to  take 
an  example  of  a  Celtic  people 
dwelling  near  a  river,  they 
acquire  the  habit  of  referring 
to  it  simply  as  amhuinn  (avun), 
the  river,  or  t/wr,  the  water; 
and  successive  races  adopt  the 


convenient  term  as  saving  them 
the  trouble  of  finding  a  new 
designation. 

A  couple  of  seasons  ago  a 
curious  example  came  to  my 
notice  of  the  modern  use  of  the 
generic  term  for  a  stream.  I 
was  fishing  the  river  at  Cassio- 
bury  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  I  asked 
the  keeper  what  was  its  name. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "it 
has  a  name  to  be  zure,  but  dang 
me  if  I  can  remember  un.  We 
just  calls  it  *  the  river.' " 

Presently  a  respectable-look- 
ing man  came  along  —  ap- 
parently a  bailiff  or  some  state 
official — who,  the  keeper  said, 
would  be  sure  to  recollect  the 
name  of  the  river.  But  no — 
he,  too,  had  forgotten  it,  though 
he  remembered  having  heard  it ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  he 
had  made  inquiry  in  the  village 
that  he  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  river  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  the  Gade.  Well, 
suppose  this  country  were  to 
fall  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia,  and  English  speech  to 
be  proscribed  or  to  become  obso- 
lete, the  new  rulers  would  as- 
suredly adopt  the  title  most 
commonly  current  in  the  locality, 
and  the  Gade  would  be  known 
henceforth  as  "the  River." 
Even  so,  when  Celtic  ceased  to 
be  spoken  in  England  the  con- 
quering race  made  use  of  the 
generic  titles  they  found  in  use  : 
hence,  from  amhuinn,  the  in- 
numerable Avons,  Evans,  and 


*  It  is  often  called  Sillygogo  by  the  natives, 
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represents  the  Gaelic  tarbh, 
1,  how  is  its  frequent  occur- 
•  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The 
lest  way  is  the  surest.  If 
look  at  Blaeu's  Atlas — 
isterpiece  of  industry  and 
—  you  will  find  in  the 
I  of  Scottish  counties 
)yed  by  Timothy  Pont 
een  the  years  1595  and 
that  nearly  all  the  High- 
river-names  we  now  use 
the  word  amhuinn  (a von) 
ced  to  them.  Amhuinn 
\  means  the  river  of  the 
;  and  now  there  is  legiti- 
scope  for  imagination  in 
ning  the  origin  of  such  a 
as  Tarf  to  some  incident 
r  of  primitive  pastoral  life 
a  the  chase  of  the  wild 
Ionian  cattle. 

lOugh,  perhaps,  has  been 
to  indicate  how  simple, 
t,  and  obvious  is  the  mean- 
f  the  original  place-name, 
e  it  has  become  obscured 
$6  in  a  foreign  tongue  and 
more  or  less  successful 
ipts  at  phonetic  transcrip- 
and  liow  remote  from 
elaborate  and  artificial 
Bcance  often  sought  to  be 
into  it.  In  the  old  days 
esswork  the  explanation  of 
lame  Exeter  found  ready 
ncy  to  the  effect  that  it 
the  hail  of  the  look-out  on 
>man  ship — Ecce  terra  ! — 
id-ho  ! "  To  this  day  there 
umbers  of  worthy  citizens 
ceter  who  would  indignant- 
jpudiate  any  other  inter- 
tion.  Nevertheless  it  only 
res  a  reference  to  the 
t  ^Tdtten  form  of  the 
t  in  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
nicle — namely,  Exaceaster 
be  certain  that  the  signifi- 
j  is  perfectly  commonplace. 


the  ceaster  or  camp  beside  the 
Exe,  the  Saxon  population 
having  already  adopted  the 
Celtic  word  wise,  the  water, 
which  they  found  attached  to 
their  river.  Analogy  is  easily 
found  in  Doncaster,  the  camp 
on  the  Don,  which  is  the  com- 
mon contraction  of  the  Celtic 
dubh  amhuinn^  black  water,  and 
in  Lancaster,  the  camp  on  the 
Alauna,  the  latinised  form  of 
the  Celtic  amhuinn  leamhean 
(avon  lawn),  river  of  the  elms, 
which  we  now  speak  of  as  the 
Lune. 

The  simplicity  of  place-names, 
the  absence  of  inventive  efiFort 
in  framing  them,  are  what  im- 
press every  one  who  devotes 
study  to  them.  It  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  sit  down 
and  arrange  a  number  of  un- 
meaning syllables  to  denote  a 
given  locality :  at  all  events,  it 
is  totally  opposed  to  human  be- 
haviour. We  have  all  heard  of 
the  invalid  lady  who  begged  the 
clergyman  to  read  a  certain 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  that  she  might  derive 
consolation  from  that  blessed 
word  Mesopotamia.  Well,  Meso- 
potamia was  applied  to  a  physi- 
cal configuration  which  occurs 
in  every  country,  and  must  find 
expression  in  every  language 
under  the  sun — the  tract  "be- 
tween the  rivers"  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  called  by  the  Arabs 
El  Gezira,  which  signifies  much 
the  same  thing.  In  English 
we  have  the  exact  equivalent  in 
Twining  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Twynholm  in  Galloway,  which 
represent  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
tweon,  between,  and  eaum  or 
ediiy  the  dative  (or  locative) 
plural  of  ed,  a  river.  Gaelic 
has  its  Eddrachillis  in  Suther- 
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When  the  Saxons  had  been 
in  possession  of  our  land  for 
about  four  centuries,  a  new 
race  of  invaders  and  settlers 
appeared  on  the  scene,  Danish 
pirates  known  as  Vikings,  be- 
cause they  came  from  the  great 
vik,  now  called  the  Skager 
Rack,  and  Norsemen  from  the 
fiords  of  Norway.  The  most 
unmistakable  signs  of  Scan- 
dinavian place-names  are  the 
suffixes  -6y,  -thwait,  -thorpe, 
'hater,  and  -setter.  The  first 
three  are  considered  to  indicate 
Danish  rather  than  Norse  occu- 
pation. The  terminal  -hy  re- 
presents 6jI,  a  dwelling — Whit- 
by, the  white  house ;  Kirby,  the 
house  near  the  kirk ;  Grimsby, 
the  abode  of  Grimr,  a  common 
personal  name.  Thwait  is  from 
thveity  humbler  than  6ii,  mean- 
ing a  cottage  and  paddock,  and 
familiar  in  such  names  as  Apple- 
thwaite,  Ormsthwaite,  and 
Langthwaite;  while  tliorp  ex- 
pressed the  hamlet  or  collection 
of  cottages  within  a  common 
enclosure,  and  occurs  frequently 
in  certain  districts.  Lang- 
thorpe  and  Milnthorpe  carry 
their  meaning  on  the  faces  of 
them,  while  in  Kettlethorpe  is 
preserved  the  well-known  per- 
sonal name  of  Ketyl.  The  Dutch 
form  dorp  has  been  pretty  well 
rubbed  into  our  national  re- 
membrance of  late  in  the  name 
Krugersdorp  in  the  Transvaal 
— the  scene  of  the  surrender  of 
Jameson's  raiders  in  1896.  Nor- 
wegian rather  than  Danish  are 
the  terms  bdlstadr,  a  homestead, 
and  setr,  a  dwelling,  also  a  hill 
pasture,  equivalent  to  the  Scot- 
tish "shieling."  The  first  re- 
mains entire  in  the  name  of 
Belster,  in  the  parish  of  Bower, 
Caithness,  and  in  various  stages 


of  attrition  in  Lybster,  Scrab- 
ster,  Bimbuster,  and  Gorabus; 
while  the  second  is  easily  re- 
cognised in  Kirkasetter  near 
Lerwick,  and  Melsetter  in  Hoy. 
Very  often  these  Danes  and 
Norsemen  drove  out  or  killed 
out  the  Saxon  or  Celtic  popula- 
tion ;  but  where  there  happened 
to  be  room  for  both,  they  seem 
to  have  lived  amicably  side  by 
side.  Canon  Ibblslo  Taylor  has 
pointed  out  curious  evidence  of 
this  in  some  place-names  in  the 
north  of  England.  Many 
parishes  there  contain  two  or 
more  townships,  the  parish 
bearing  the  older  name,  witli 
the  characteristic  Saxon  suffix 
-ton  or  -ham,  while  the  town- 
ships included  in  it  have  the 
Scandinavian  termination  -by 
or  -thorpe.  For  instance,  the 
parish  of  Settrington  in  the 
East  Biding  contains  the  separ- 
ate townships  of  Settringfon 
and  Scagglef Aorpe ;  the  parish 
of  Cayton  contains  three  town- 
ships —  Cayton,  Killa&y,  and 
Osgod6y;  Brantingham  parish 
has  the  townships  of  Branting- 
ham and  Thorpe ;  and  so  on,  in 
innumerable  casea  In  these  in- 
stances the  parish  name  seems 
to  indicate  the  older  Saxon 
colony,  while  the  township  of 
Scandinavian  designation  shows 
a  later  settlement  of  Danes,  the 
two  having  maintained  them- 
selves as  separate  communities, 
with  independent  rating  and 
local  government  powers. 

How  vain  is  the  attempt  to 
interpret  names  from  the  worn 
shapes  to  which  ages  of  oral 
use  have  brought  them,  and 
how  essential  it  is  to  hunt  up 
the  oldest  written  forms,  a 
couple  of  instances  must  suffice 
to  show.      Owesthorpe  is   the 
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point  of  becoming  irksome  to  sententiously  as  he  sat  down; 
the  audience,  when  the  outer  "a  see  *0n  her  Majesty's  ser- 
door  was  opened  and  a  neigh-  vice '  on  the  envelope,"  having 
hour  on  his  way  up  from  the  said  which  he  threw  himself 
post  -  office  stepped  into  the  back  in  his  chair  and  wiped  his 
heated  circle  and  laid  a  letter  forehead  with  his  red  pocket- 
on  Jolin  Morgan's  knee.  **  It's  handkerchief  after  the  manner 
from  the  seat  of  war,"  he  said  of  one  who  has  done  his  duty. 


III. 


To  appear  to  be  moved  at 
the  receipt  of  a  letter,  even 
with  such  high  external  cre- 
dentials as  the  one  before  him, 
would  have  been  unworthy  of 
a  man  of  John  Morgan's  high 
reputation  among  his  fellows ; 
and  while  a  sudden  pause  of 
expectancy  fell  upon  the  little 
assembly,  John  Morgan  took 
up  the  letter  leisurely  and 
glanced  at  the  superscription 
with  a  careless  negligence. 
"  Ay,  a  see  it's  on  *  Her  Maj- 
esty's service ' ;  a  saw  that  at 
once  from  the  outside — just  so, 
just  so."  The  muttered  ex- 
clamation concealed  his  startled 
perplexity,  and  was  intended  to 
insinuate  a  perfect  familiarity 
with  documents  of  this  class. 

But  there  was  no  such  tran- 
quillity evinced  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fire,  where  Mrs 
Morgan  sat,  her  glasses  in  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  staring  in 
startled  wonder  at  the  blue 
cold  -  looking  document  which 
her  husband  held  in  his  hand. 
Her  heart's  action  had  all  but 
stopped  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
it,  and  she  was  waiting,  eager- 
ly waiting,  until  the  covering 
should  I30  unfastened  and  the 
contents  divulged  for  good  or 
ill. 

"It'll  be  from  Sandy,"  she 
said  faintly,  and  the  tension 
evidence<l    by    her    voice    com- 


municated itself  to  those  around 
her,  and  the  complacent  ex- 
pectancy gave  way  to  a  grave 
foreboding.  The  situation  had 
become  tragic. 

But  beyond  a  swift  glance 
almost  as  of  fear  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  wife,  John  Morgan 
made  no  sign.  "  It's  on  her 
Majesty's  service,"  he  kept  mut- 
tering as  he  bent  over  the 
document ;  "  a  noticed  that  on 
the  outside — ay,  a  noticed  that 
at  once." 

"  Will  ye  no  read  it,  John  ?  " 
said  his  wife  gently  as  she 
bent  forward  and  touched  his 
hand. 

He  started  up  violently  at 
the  touch.  "  O'  course  a  can 
read  it.  What  makes  ye  think 
a  canna  read  it  ? "  he  said  an- 
grily ;  "  it'll  no  take  me  long 
to  do  that." 

The  suggestion  of  his  illiter- 
acy at  such  a  time,  among  so 
many  of  his  fellows,  brought 
him  to  himself  with  a  shock, 
and  he  struggled  to  resume  his 
old  important  manner  as  he 
proceeded  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty to  unfasten  the  unfamiHar 
covering. 

There  was  a  terrible  struggle 
going  on  in  his  mind.  He  re- 
cognised that  he  was  expected 
to  read  the  letter,  and  that 
immediately — the  silent  gravity 
of     those     around      him     told 
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placid  beast,  has  a  will  of  iron 
at  a  drift.  So  the  baas  orders 
up  a  second  team,  when  both 
oxen  and  Kaffirs  develop  char- 
acter :  no  "  boy "  wants  his 
team  to  go — he  wants  to  keep 
them  fresh ;  the  driver  has  a 
word  to  say,  and  looks  majestic. 
Deutschmaan  knows  the  game, 
and  while  they  are  talking  he 


has  put  his  legs  together  and 
lain  down,  and  it  takes  more 
time  and  language  to  induce 
him  to  get  up.  So  he  has  his 
way,  and  another  team  comes 
up,  and  the  game  goes  on, — if 
there  are  fifty  waggons,  or  500, 
it  goes  on  just  the  same;  yet 
when  the  last  is  over,  baas, 
drivers,  foreloepers,  oxen,  don't 


MAP  TO  ILLUSTRATE  LORD  ROBERTS'  MARCH  ON 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 


seem  a  bit  the  worse, — ^just  a 
rehearsal  for  the  next  drift. 

As  soon  as  Cronje  had  been 
disposed  of,  Lord  Roberts  shifted 
his  headquarters  to  Osfontein, 
seven  miles  up  the  Modder  from 
Paardeberg,  where  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Boers  who  had 
been  called  up  to  his  aid  had 
got    themselves    together,     to 


the  number  of  perhaps  10,000. 
Most  of  those  on  the  south 
bank  had  come  from  the  Storm- 
berg  and  Colesberg  commandos, 
which  had  now  retreated  aoross 
the  Orange  river,  while  a  large 
number  had  formeSl  part  of 
the  force  investing  Ladysmith. 
They  had  taken  up  a  position 
about  fifteen    miles  long    the 
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pUuml  beast,  has  a  will  of  inMi 
at  a  drift.  So  the  6000  orders 
ap  a  seomid  team,  when  both 
oxen  and  Kaffirs  devel<^  <diar- 
acter:  no  "boy"  wants  his 
team  to  go — he  wants  to  keep 
than  fresh;  the  driver  has  a 
yfforA  to  sa j,  and  looks  majestic. 
Deatsehmaan  knows  the  game, 
and  while  ther  are  talking  he 
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b^oae  that  is  balding  every 
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including  those  of  position,  on 
the  enemy,  but  it   is  doubtful 
if  more  than  one  or  two  guns 
were    disabled;    while    as    for 
"  preparing  "  away  the  defend- 
ers from  the  point   to  be  as- 
saulted, they  jumped  up  almost 
to  a  man  with  their  Mausers  as 
soon  as  our  infantry  appeared. 
Now  the  guns  must  be  silenced 
before   the   infantry  attack  is 
^aunched:  the  failure  to  storm 
he  Bedan  was   owing  to   the 
'ssian  guns  remaining  effec- 
and   meeting  the  assault 
^rape. 

difficult  to  understand 
Boers  have  kept  their 
'^  this  artillery  at- 
'luge  blocks  of  iron- 
oi  which  the  kopjes  are 
ouilt  give  excellent  shelter  from 
btdlets,  whether  riile  or  shrap- 
nel, and  largely  from  common 
shell,  but  against  naval  guns 
and  howitzers  firing  heavy 
lyddite  shells  disjointed  blocks 
of  stone  should  add  to  the 
danger :  earth  is  mostly  want- 
ing for  head-cover,  disappearing 
carriages  are  only  useful  behind 
thick  earthem  parapets,  but 
where  is  so  much  earth  to  come 
from?  The  balloon  must  have 
seen  such  an  enormous  mass  if 
it  were  there.  The  Boer  guns 
did  not  reply  to  the  "  prepara- 
tion "  at  Colenso  and  elsewhere ; 
but  they  were  always  on  the 
spot  as  soon  as  it  ceased — they 
could  not  have  been  retired  or 
moved  into  recesses.  If  such 
tactics  in  the  case  of  heavy 
guns  can  be  persevered  with, 
an  infantry  assault  should  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  Boer 
infantry  protecting  themselves 
in  trenches  6  feet  deep,  the  side 
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Last  August  Mr  Andrew  Lang 
contributed  a  paper  to  '  Maga ' 
entitled  "  History  as  she  ought 
to  be  wrote,"  sounding  therein 
the  coronach  over  the  last 
readable  historian.  He  com- 
plained, with  only  too  much 
truth,  that  the  modern  school 
sacrifices  all  go  and  grace  upon 
the  insatiable  altar  of  accuracy, 
and  maintained  that  history 
needed  only  proper  handling  to 
compete  in  popularity  with 
"  problem  "  no  vela 

**The  style  and  touch,"  quoth  he, 
"  of  Professor  Maitland,  as  in  *  Domes- 
day Book  and  Beyond,'  are  charming 
and  buoyantly  light  in  comparison 
with  those  of  ceitain  authors  of 
modern  romance.  The  public,  in 
short,  can  undertake  very  hard  and 
heavy  reading,  where  some  applauded 
novels  are  concerned  ;  yet  history,  as 
now  written,  is  neglected." 


Now,  it  was  known  at  the 
time  this  paper  appeared  that 
Mr  Lang  had  put  hands  to  a 
heavy  task.  He  had  under- 
taken a  new  history  of  Scot- 
land, and  it  may  be  imagined 
that  serious  students  set  them- 
selves to  watch  how  he  would 
carry  his  principles  into  prac- 
tice. "  What  manner  of  man 
is  this,"  they  said  among  them- 
selves, "who  reproveth  the 
elders?  Go  to!  is  he  not  a 
weaver  of  essays  and  a  maker 
of  lyrics?  Who  is  this  that 
should  teach  us  how  to  be  pre- 
cise without  being  prosy  ?  " 

Well,  the  first  volume  is 
before  us,  and  a  very  notable 
addition  to  historical  literature 
it  proves  to  be.  It  will  not 
supersede  the  priceless  studies 
of    limited   periods   by   Hailes, 
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king's  own  brother-in-law,  Sir 
David  of  Brechin,  ^vith  a  record 
of  splendid  serWce  to  liis  credit, 
was  in  the  secret,  and  suffered 
a  traitor  8  death.  Barbour  says 
that  when  de  Soulis  was  ap- 
prehended he  had  a  retinue  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  squires, 
"  outane  (besides)  knichtis  that 
war  joly.''  Considering  the 
power  which  the  feudal  system 
placed  under  direct  control  of 
landowners,  how  contagious  was 
the  force  of  example,  and  how 
much  imperfect  communication 
tended  to  foster  sedition,  no 
other  course  consistent  with 
safety  was  possible  to  the  king 
but  that  which  lie  took.  There 
is  not  a  single  act  recorded  in 
Robert  Bruce's  life,  subsequent 
to  the  tragedy  m  Dumfries,  in- 
consistent with  singular  clem- 
ency to  his  enemies — foreign  or 
domestic — but  it  would  have 
been  clemency  carried  over  the 
bounds  of  common  -  sense  to 
allow  some  of  his  powerful  sub- 
jects, who  were  subjects  also  of 
another  and  a  hostile  king,  to 
use  their  power  and  position  as 
levers  against  his  own. 

To  what  use  did  the  Scots 
put  their  independence  when 
they  got  it  ?  Alas !  not  a  very 
profitable  one. 

"  From  the  hour  when  James  I. 
was  hacked  to  pieces  in  a  drain  the 
history  of  Scotland,  for  150  years, 
revolved  in  one  sad  circle.  Each 
king,  dying  young  in  war,  or  by 
the  hands  of  assassins,  or  of  sheer 
fatigue  and  broken  heart,  left  a  minor 
to  succeed  him.  The  minority  was 
tilled  by  the  intrigues  of  unscinipu- 
lous  plotters,  to  whom  the  person 
of  the  king  was  much  like  the  Great 
Seal,  a  thing  to  be  seized  and  used 
by  force  or  fraud.  Each  king,  as  he 
came  to  full  age,  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  party  which  had  held  his 
youtli  in  thraldom.     Executions  and 


confiscations  followed,  and  these  left 
their  heritage  of  vendettas  to  distract 
the  remainder  of  the  reign,  and  be- 
queathed their  generation  of  rene- 
gades, often  Douglases,  to  intrigue 
with  England.  .  .  .  The  same  old 
tragedy  is  repeated,  with  slight 
changes  in  the  names  and  dresses 
of  the  characters." 

Each  king,  as  he  came  to 
manhood,  seized  the  sceptre 
with  the  best  possible  intentions 
of  vigorous  justice  and  watchful 
administration ;  each  found  him- 
self unequal  to  circumstances, 
and  the  good  intentions  went 
as  material  for  the  proverbial 
pavement.  The  exception  was 
James  III.,  an  aesthetic  dreamer, 
with  hazardous  tendencies  to 
theological  controversy  and 
vindictive  sentiments  towards 
"  wiches."  He  had  no  parti- 
cular intentions  of  any  kind, 
save  to  encourage  musicians 
and  architecture :  but  his 
nobles  disapproved  of  his  con- 
sorting with  "  fiddlers  and 
bricklayers " ;  his  taste  for 
cinque  -  cento  jewels  they  con- 
sidered priggish ;  and  so,  as 
his  murderers  phrased  it,  he, 
too,  "happinit  to  be  slain," 
almost  within  a  bow -shot  of 
the  spot  where  Bruce  over- 
threw de  Bohun  on  the  banks 
of  Bannock. 

None  of  the  Stuarts  began 
with  better  intentions  than  the 
first  James,  "the  ablest  and 
not  the  most  scrupulous"  of 
them.  Determined  that  "  the 
key  should  keep  the  castle  and 
the  bracken  -  bush  the  cow  " 
throughout  his  realm,  his  heads- 
man and  hangman  enjoyed  no 
sinecures.  But  his  initial  coup 
d'etat  was  not  so  sweeping  as 
Ty tier,  Burton,  and  others  have 
made  out,  misreading  a  confused 
sentence  in  Bower's  Chronicle. 
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the  back  of  the  rebellion 
throughout  the  country.  Jones 
followed  the  General  on  the 
march  to  Fatehgarh,  acting,  as 
a  volunteer,  in  the  capacity  of 
guide  to  a  detachment.  For 
this  service  he  was  mentioned 
by  Lord  Canning  in  his  despatch 
to  the  home  Government,  and 
received  the  Mutiny  medal 
The  force  had  an  engagement 
with  the  rebels  on  the  Kali 
Naddi,  where  they  were  posted 
in  a  strong  position  and  com- 
manded the  iron  bridge  across 
the  Naddi  with  their  guns.  It 
was  the  fugitives  of  this  force 
who  surprised  me  on  the  juachan 
after  they  were  routed  and  pur- 
sued by  Sir  Colin.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  victors  entered 
Fatehgarh  without  firing  a 
shot.  The  enemy  had  bolted 
precipitately     overnight     after 


the  Kali  Naddi  affair,  leaving 
the  fort  in  such  hot  haste  that 
they  did  not  even  wait  to  fire  and 
destroy  the  extensive  gun-car- 
riage works,  which  fell  into  our 
hands  intact, — a  most  fortunate 
acquisition  at  such  a  juncture. 
A  handful  of  lighted  straw 
would  have  reduced  the  great 
stores  of  valuable  seasoned 
timber  and  the  workshop  build- 
ings to  ashes  in  a  few  houra 

This  brings  my  narrative  to 
a  dose.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  the  friends  of  Major 
Robertson,  in  recognition  of  the 
trifling  service  I  had  rendered 
him,  interested  themselves  on 
my  behalf  and  obtained  for  me 
a  grant  of  land.  I  was  abo 
awarded  the  Mutiny  medal  for 
my  services  during  the  siege  d 
Fatehgarh. 

David  G.  Chubchek 
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difficult  to  point  to  any  nation- 
al outlay  that  was  ever  better 
spent. 

Kiiimool  was  a  country  which, 
in  years  when  the  rain  failed, 
suffered  from  the  worst  horrors 
of  famine.  This  can  never 
occur  again  as  long  as  the 
works  exist.  If  there  was 
nothing  else  to  say  of  the 
return  from  the  expenditure, 
this  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  country  would  be  all  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  outlay. 
But  what  Lord  Curzon  says  of 
the  Chenab  works  may  be  said 
again  of  these.  A  single  crop 
of  the  grain  raised  has  repaid 
the  whole  outlay.  After  all  I 
have  written,  I  need  only  say 
that  Kurnool  has,  inclusive  of 
a  perfect  navigation,  all  the 
l>enefits  before  enumerated. 

The  Orissa  case  is  more  strik- 
ing still.  First,  because  that 
district  was  liable  to  the  double 
affliction  of  drought  and  flood, 
fx)th  of  which  have  been  re- 
moved for  ever.  And,  secondly, 
liecause  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  more  completely. 
In  that  country  not  only  the 
years  of  drought  were  calami- 
tous, but  in  other  years  the 
river  Mahanuddy  overflowed  its 
banks,  which  was  almost  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  country  as  the 
failure  of  the  raina  As  long 
as  the  works  are  kept  in  order, 
neither  of  these  afflictions  can 
occur  again.  In  fact,  the  works 
are  a  complete  counterpart  of 
the  (jrt)davery  system  in  irriga- 
tion, navigation,  embankment, 
and  drainage.  These  works 
have  cost  2 J  millicms,  and  again 
the  value  of  a  single  crop  has 
repaid  the  whole  capital,  leav- 


ing all  the  other  beneflts  of  the 
water  as  clear  gain  to  the 
country. 

As  an  illustration  of  one  of 
those  beneflts,  the  traffic  carried 
along  408  miles  of  the  Orissa 
system  of  canals  amounted  in 
the  year  1897-98  to  1,317,800 
tons — representing  in  ton-mile- 
age 70,539,090  tons,  and  a  sav- 
ing to  the  community  in  cost 
of  carriage  of  from  1  to  IJ 
million  sterling — conveyed  by 
over  99,300  boats ;  while  the 
trade  at  the  ports,  which  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of 
the  works  amounted  to  under 
£100,000,  has  now  reached 
over  £1,000,000  sterling  per 
annum. 

Now  let  me  say  something 
as  to  the  water  available  to 
produce  these  happy  results 
There  is  an  idea  that  there  is 
little  more  to  be  done  with  the 
great  volume  of  water  I  have 
before  alluded  to,  and  that  only 
those  rivers  that  are  supplied 
by  the  snow  of  the  northern 
mountains  can  afibrd  a  safe 
supply.  This  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take if  I  were  only  calling 
attention  to  the  constant 
supply,  for  every  large  river 
that  crosses  the  country  has 
water  in  it  even  in  the  driest 
seasons.  In  the  late  year  of 
drought  the  most  southern  of 
the  great  rivers  (the  Cauvery) 
supplied  the  district  of  Tan- 
jore,  where  there  was  no  famine 
or  fear  of  it. 

But  in  looking  to  the  future 
the  great  supply  to  be  con- 
sidered is  not  the  perennial 
volume  available,  but  that 
which    is    carried    during    the 
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only  born  occasionally  ;  but  who 
can  doubt  that,  with  such  talent 
as  has  already  been  shown  and 
such  examples  as  are  in  exist- 
ence for  study,  men  capable  of 
doing  on  a  national  scale  what 
has  hitherto  only  been  done  as 
district  works  will  be  found? 
There  is  every  reason  why  this 
technical  education  in  hydraulic 
engineering  should  be  in  India, 
for  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world  has  such  engineering  been 
so  varied  or  so  economically 
worked.  I  can  speak  only  from 
my  own  experience  in  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency ;  but  there  are 
all  sorts  of  irrigation  works,  from 
the  precariously  supplied  tanks 
(artificial  lakes)  of  the  Camatic 
to  the  highly  finished  works  on 
the  Godavery.  And  I  particu- 
larly do  not  want  to  limit  my 
examples  of  Indian  engineering 
to  the  fine  works  of  late  years, 
as  the  engineering  of  the  Eldest 
times  in  India  is  worth  the  most 
careful  study.  In  the  Godavery 
dam  are  two  perfectly  native 
ifleas  which  the  great  engineer 
who  designed  that  work  and 
carried  it  out  did  not  hesitate 
to  adopt.  Indeed  without  them 
he  could  never  have  so  reduced 
the  expenditure  of  materials  in 
the  work  that  his  estimate 
would  have  been  accepted,  for 
in  those  days  money  was  not 
spoken  of  in  millions  as  it  is 
now.  We  have  an  example  set 
us  by  some  engineer  of  former 
ages  which  is  so  to  the  point  of 
what  is  wanted  at  the  present 
day  that  I  must  quote  it.  Quite 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula 
there  is  a  river — the  Viga,  if  I 


remember  right — the  water  of 
which  was  so  admirably  utilised 
that  only  in  exceptional  years 
did  a  drop  of  it  reach  the  sea. 
The  river  was  dammed  here 
and  there,  and  the  channels 
leading  the  water  off  for  irriga- 
tion had  tanks  to  store  water 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  crop 
after  the  freshes  ended — which 
is  exactly  the  principle  on  which 
the  great  rivers  should  be  treated 
as  far  as  possible.  There  has 
been  an  idea  of  late  that  if 
water  is  to  be  stored  it  will  be 
necessary  to  find  sites  for  enor- 
mous lakes  in  which  to  collect 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  larger 
the  reservoirs  are,  the  cheaper 
the  cost  of  storing  water  will 
be.  But  if  the  value  of  the 
water  is  what  I  hope  I  have 
proved  it  to  be,  that  is  not  the 
first  consideration.  To  explain 
how  sites  may  be  found  every- 
where, I  would  ask  my  readers 
to  look  at  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  map  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  where  they  will  find  that 
almost  any  shallow  valley  is 
made  by  an  embankment  across 
it  into  a  retaining  reservoir. 
These  tanks,  so-called,  being 
dependent  upon  the  local  rains, 
are  valueless  in  seasons  of 
drought,  and  in  consequence 
do  nothing  to  secure  the  pen- 
insida  from  famine.  This  would 
not  be  the  case  if  a  stream,  led 
from  a  never-failing  river,  ran 
through  the  country  to  supply 
them.  Indeed  our  great  hy- 
draulic engineer,  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton, had  a  scheme  for  making 
such  an  artificial  river  to  secure 
the  supply  of  these  tanks.  ^    But 


^  See  ^Blackwood's  Magazine/  June  1897 — "An  Indian  Romance:  A  Lesson 
of  the  Famine." 
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LORD    JIM:     A    SKETCH.^ 


BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


^'  He  came  in  at  last ;  but  I 
believe  it  was  mostly  the  rain 
that  did  it ;  it  was  falling  just 
then  with  a  devastating  violence 
which  quieted  down  gradually 
while  we  talked.  His  manner  was 
very  sober  and  set ;  his  bearing 
was  that  of  a  naturally  taciturn 
man  possessed  by  an  idea.  My 
talk  was  of  the  material  aspect 
of  his  position ;  it  had  the  sole 
aim  of  saving  him  from  the 
degradation,  ruin,  and  despair 
that  out  there  close  so  swiftly 
upon  a  friendless,  homeless 
man ;  I  pleaded  with  him  to 
accept  my  help ;  I  argued 
reasonably :  and  every  time  I 
looked  up  at  that  absorbed 
smooth  face,  so  grave  and 
youthful,  I  had  a  disturbing 
sense  of  l>eing  no  help  but 
rather  an  o])stacle  to  some 
mysterious,  inexplicable,  impal- 
pable striving  of  his  wounded 
spirit. 

" '  I  suppose  you  intend  to 
eat  and  drink  and  to  sleep 
under  shelter  in  the  usual  way,' 
I  remember  saying  with  irrita- 
tion. 'You  say  you  won't  touch 
the  money  that  is  due  to  you.' 
...  lie  came  as  near  as  his 
sort  can  to  making  a  gesture 
of  horror.  (There  were  three 
weeks  and  five  days'  pay  owing 
him  as  mate  of  the  Pattia,) 
*  Well,  that's  too  little  to  matter 
anyhow ;  Init  what  will  you  do 


to-morrow?  Where  will  you 
turn?  You  must  live  .  .  .  ' 
*That  isn't  the  thing/  was 
the  comment  that  escaped  him 
under  his  breath.  I  ignored  it, 
and  went  on  combating  what  1 
assumed  to  be  the  scruples  of 
an  exaggerated  delicacy.  'On 
every  conceivable  ground,'  I 
concluded,  'you  must  let  me 
help  you.'  *  You  can't,'  he  said 
very  simply  and  gently,  and 
holding  fast  to  aome  deep  idea 
which  I  could  detect  shiinmer- 
ing  like  a  pool  of  water  in  the 
dark,  but  which  I  despaired  of 
ever  approaching  near  enough 
to  fathom.  I  surveyed  his  well- 
proportioned  bulk.  *At  any 
rate,'  I  said,  '  I  am  able  to  help 
what  I  can  see  of  you.  I  don't 
pretend  to  do  mora'  He  shook 
his  head  sceptically  without 
looking  at  me.  I  got  very 
warm.  '  But  I  can,'  I  insisted. 
'I  can  do  even  more.  I  am 
doing  more.  I  am  trusting 
you  .  .  .  '  '  The  money  .  .  . ' 
he  began.  'Upon  my  word 
you  deserve  being  told  to  go 
to  the  devil,'  I  cried,  forcing 
the  note  of  indignation.  He 
was  startled,  smiled,  and  I 
pressed  my  attack  home.  'It 
isn't  a  question  of  money  at 
all.  You  are  too  superficial,'  I 
said  (and  at  the  same  time  I 
was  thinking  to  myself:  Well, 
hero   goes !      And   perhaps  he 


1  Copyright,  1809,  by  S.  S.  M'Clure  Co.,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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is,  after  all).  *Look  at  the 
letter  I  want  you  to  take.  I 
am  writing  to  a  man  of  whom 
I've  never  asked  a  favour,  and 
I  am  writing  about  you  in 
terms  that  one  only  ventures 
to  use  when  speaking  of  an 
intimate  friend.  I  make  my- 
self unreservedly  responsible  for 
you.  That's  what  I  am  doing. 
And  really  if  you  will  only 
reflect  a  little  what  that 
means  .  .  .  ' 

"He  lifted  his  head.  The 
rain  had  passed  away;  only 
the  water-pipe  went  on  shed- 
ding tears  with  an  absurd 
drip,  drip  outside  the  window. 
It  was  very  quiet  in  the  room, 
whose  shadows  huddled  to- 
gether in  corners,  away  from 
the  still  flame  of  the  candle 
flaring  upright  in  the  shape  of 
a  dagger;  his  face  after  a 
while  seemed  sufl'used  by  a 
reflection  of  a  soft  light  as 
if  the  dawn  had  broken  al- 
ready. 

" '  Jove  ! '  he  gasped  out. 
'  It  is  noble  of  you  ! ' 

"Had  he  suddenly  put  out 
his  tongue  at  me  in  derision, 
I  could  not  have  felt  more 
humiliated.  I  thought  to  my- 
self—  Serve  me  right  for  a 
sneaking  humbug.  .  .  .  His 
eyes  shone  straight  into  my  face, 
but  I  perceived  it  was  not  a 
mocking  brightness.  All  at 
once  he  sprang  into  jerky  agita- 
tion, like  one  of  these  flat 
wooden  figures  that  are  worked 
by  a  string.  His  arms  went  up, 
then  came  down  with  a  slap.  He 
became  another  man  altogether. 
*And  I  had  never  seen,'  he 
shouted ;  then  suddenly  bit  his 
lip  and  frowned.  *  What  a 
bally   ass   I've    been,'    he    said 


very  slow  in  an  awed  tone. 
...  *  You  are  a  brick,'  he  cried 
next  in  a  muffled  voice.  He 
snatched  my  hand  as  though 
he  had  just  then  seen  it  for 
the  first  time,  and  dropped  it 
at  once.  *  Why !  this  is  what 
I — you — I  ,  .  . '  he  stammered, 
and  then  with  a  return  of  his 
old  stolid,  I  may  say  mulish, 
manner  he  began  heavily,  *I 
would  be  a  brute  now  if  I  ... ' 
and  then  his  voice  seemed  to 
break.  *  That's  all  right,'  I 
said.  I  was  almost  alarmed 
by  this  display  of  feeling, 
through  which  pierced  a  strange 
elation.  I  had  pulled  the  string 
accidentally,  as  it  were;  I  did 
not  fully  understand  the  work- 
ing of  the  toy.  *  I  must  go 
now,'  he  said.  *  Jove !  You  have 
helped  me.  Can't  sit  still.  The 
very  thing  .  .  .  '  He  looked 
at  me  with  puzzled  admiration. 
*  The  very  thing  .  .  .  ' 

"  Of  course  it  was  the  thing. 
It  was  ten  to  one  that  I  had 
saved  him  from  starvation — 
of  that  peculiar  sort  that  is 
almost  invariably  associated 
with  drink.  This  was  alL  I 
had  not  a  single  illusion  on 
that  score,  but  looking  at  him, 
I  allowed  myself  to  wonder  at 
the  nature  of  the  one  he  had, 
within  the  last  three  minutes, 
so  evidently  taken  unto  his 
bosom.  I  had  forced  into  his 
hand  the  means  to  carry  on 
decently  the  serious  business  of 
life,  to  get  food,  drink,  and 
shelter  of  the  customary  kind, 
while  his  wounded  spirit,  like 
a  bird  with  a  broken  wing, 
might  hop  and  flutter  into  some 
hole,  to  die  quietly  of  inanition 
there.  This  is  what  I  had 
thrust  upon  him:  a  definitely 
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small    thing  ;     and — ^behold  ! — 
by   the   manner    of    its    recep- 
tion   it    loomed    in    the     dim 
light  of  the  candle  like  a  big, 
indistinct,  i)erhaps  a  dangerous 
shadow.     *You  don't  mind  me 
not  saying  anything  appropri- 
ate,' he  burst  out.     *  There  isn't 
anything  one  could  say.     Last 
night  already  you    have   done 
me  no  end  of  good.     Listening 
to  me — you  know.     I  give  you 
my   word    I've    thought   more 
than  once  the  top  of  my  head 
would    ily   off     .      .      .    '     He 
darted — positively  darted — ^liere 
and  there,  rammed    his  hands 
into  his    pockets,  jerked   them 
out  again,  flung  his  cap  on  his 
liead.     I  had  no  idea  it  was  in 
him  to  be  so    airily  brisk.      I 
thought  of  a  dry  leaf  imprisoned 
in   an   eddy   of   wind,  while   a 
mysterious  apprehension,  a  load 
of  indefinite  doubt,  weighed  me 
down  in  my  chair.     He  stood 
stock-still,  as  if  struck  motion- 
less by  a  discovery.     *  You  have 
given   mo    confidence,'    he    de- 
clared soberly.     *  Oh !  for  God's 
sake,   my  dear   fellow — don't ! ' 
I  entreated,  as  though  he  had 
hurt  me.     *  All  right.     I'll  shut 
up  now  and  henceforth.     Can't 


prevent  me  thinking  though. 
.  .  .  Never  mind  I  ...  I'll 
show  yet  .  .  .  '  He  went  to 
the  door  in  a  hurry,  paused 
with  his  head  down,  and  came 
back,  stepping  deliberately.  '  I 
always  thought  that  if  a  fellow 
could  begin  with  a  olean  slate. 
.  .  .  And  now  you  ...  in  a 
measure  .  •  .  yes  •  .  •  clean 
slate.'  I  waved  my  hand, 
and  he  marched  out  without 
looking  back ;  the  sound  of 
his  footfalls  died  out  gradu- 
ally behind  the  olosed  door 
— ^the  unhesitating  tread  of  a 
man  walking  in  broad  day- 
Ught. 

"But  as  to  me,  left  alone 
with  the  solitary  candle,  I  re- 
mained strangely  unenlight- 
ened. I  was  no  longer  young 
enough  to  behold  at  every  turn 
the  magnifioence  that  besets 
our  uisignificant  footsteps  in 
good  and  in  evil.  I  smiled  to 
think  that,  after  all,  it  was  yet 
he,  of  us  two,  who  had  the 
light.  And  I  felt  sad.  A  clean 
slate — did  he  say?  A&  if  the 
initial  word  of  each  our  destiny 
were  not  graven  in  imperishable 
characters  upon  the  faoe  of  a 
rock." 


CHAITER    XVIIT. 


"Six  months  afterwards  my 
friend  (ho  was  a  cynical,  more 
than  middle-aged  bachelor,  with 
a  reputation  for  eccentricity, 
and  owned  a  rice -mill)  wrote 
to  me,  and  judging,  from  the 
warmtli  of  my  recommendation, 
that  I  would  like  to  hear,  en- 
larged a  little  upon  Jim's  per- 
fections. These  were  apparently 
of  a   quiet    and   eflective   sort. 


'Not  having  been  able  so  far 
to  find  more  in  my  heart  than 
a  resigned  toleration  for  any 
individual  of  my  kind,  I  have 
lived  till  now  alone  in  a  house 
that  even  in  this  steaming 
climate  could  be  considered  as 
too  big  for  one  man.  I  have 
had  him  to  live  with  me  for 
some  time  past.  It  seems  I 
haven't   made   a  mistake.'     It 
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seemed  to  me  on  reading  this 
letter  that  my  friend  had  found 
in  his  heart  more  than  tolerance 
for  Jim, — that  there  were  the 
beginnings  of  active  liking.  Of 
course  he  stated  his  grounds  in 
a  characteristic  way.  For  one 
thing,  Jim  kept  his  freshness 
in  the  climate.  Had  he  been 
a  girl — my  friend  wrote — one 
could  have  said  he  was  bloom- 
ing—  blooming  modestly — like 
a  violet,  not  like  some  of  these 
blatant  tropical  flowers.  He 
had  been  in  the  house  for  six 
weeks,  and  had  not  as  yet  at- 
tempted to  slap  him  on  the 
back,  or  address  him  as  *old 
boy,'  or  try  to  make  him  feel 
a  superannuated  fossil.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  exasperating 
young  man's  chatter.  He  was 
good-tempered,  had  not  much 
to  say  for  himself,  was  not 
clever  by  any  means,  thank 
goodness — wrote  my  friend.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  Jim 
was  clever  enough  to  be  quietly 
appreciative  of  his  wit,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  amused 
him  by  his  naiveness.  *The 
dew  is  yet  on  him,  and  since  I 
had  the  bright  idea  of  giving 
him  a  room  in  the  house  and 
having  him  at  meals  I  feel  less 
withered  myself.  The  other 
day  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
cross  the  room  with  no  other 
purpose  but  to  open  a  door  for 
me ;  and  I  felt  more  in  touch 
with  mankind  than  I  had  been 
for  years.  Ridiculous,  isn't  it? 
Of  course  I  guess  there  is  some- 
thing— some  awful  little  scrape 
— wliich  you  know  all  about — 
but  if  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
terribly  heinous,  I  fancy  one 
could  manage  to  forgive  it. 
For  my   part,   I  declare  I  am 


unable  to  imagine  him  guilty 
of  anything  much  worse  than 
robbing  an  orchard.  la  it 
much  worse?  Perhaps  you 
ought  to  have  told  me ;  but  it 
is  such  a  long  time  since  we 
both  turned  saints  that  you 
may  have  forgotten  we  too  had 
sinned  in  our  time  ?  It  may  be 
that  some  day  I  shall  have  to 
ask  you,  and  then  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  be  told.  I  don't  care  to 
question  him  myself  till  I  have 
some  idea  what  it  is.  More- 
over, it's  too  soon  as  yet.  Let 
him  open  the  door  a  few  times 
more  for  me.  .  .  .'  Thus  my 
friend.  I  was  trebly  pleased — 
at  Jim's  shaping  so  well,  at  the 
tone  of  the  letter,  at  my  own 
cleverness.  Evidently  I  had 
known  what  I  was  doing.  I 
had  read  characters  aright,  and 
so  on.  And  what  if  something 
unexpected  and  wonderful  were 
to  come  of  it?  That  evening, 
reposing  in  a  deck-chair  under 
the  shade  of  my  own  poop- 
awning  (it  was  in  Hong-Kong 
harbour),  I  laid  on  Jim's  behalf 
the  first  stone  of  a  castle  in 
Spain. 

"  I  made  a  trip  to  the  north- 
ward, and  when  I  returned  I 
found  another  letter  from  my 
friend  waiting  for  me.  It  was 
the  first  envelope  I  tore  open. 
*  There  are  no  spoons  missing, 
as  far  as  I  know,'  ran  the  first 
line  ;  *  I  haven't  been  interested 
enough  to  inquire.  He  is  gone, 
leaving  on  the  breakfast- table  a 
formal  little  note  of  apology, 
which  is  either  silly  or  heart- 
less. Probably  both — and  it's 
all  one  to  me.  Allow  me  to 
say,  lest  you  should  have  some 
more  mysterious  young  men  in 
reserve,  that   I   have   shut   up 
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sliop,    definitely   and   for   ever. 
This  is  the  last  eccentricity  I 
shall    bo    guilty    of.      Do   not 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  I 
care  a  hang ;  but  he  is  very  much 
regretted  at  tennis-parties,  and 
for   my  own   sake   I've  told  a 
plausible  lie  at  the  club.  .  .  .'    I 
Hung  the  letter  aside  and  started 
looking  through  the  batch  on 
my  table,  till  I  came  upon  Jim's 
handwriting.     Would   you   be- 
lieve it  ?    One  chance  in  a  hun- 
dred I      But  it  is  always  that 
hundredth  chance  1     That  little 
second  engineer  of   the  Patna 
had  turned  up  in  a  more  or  less 
destitute  state  and  got  a  tem- 
porary job  of  looking  after  the 
machinery    of     the    mill.       *  I 
couldn't    stand    the  familiarity 
of  the  little  beast,'  Jim  wrote 
from  a  seaport  seven  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  place  where  he 
should  have  been  in  clover.  *  I  am 
now  for  the  time  with  Egstrom 
&  Blake,    ship  -  chandlers,    as 
their — well — runner,  to  call  the 
thing  by  its  right  name.     For 
reference    I    gave   them    your 
name,    which     they    know    of 
course,  and  if  you  could  write 
a  word. in  my  favour  it  would 
be    a   permanent  employment.' 
I    was    utterly   crushed    under 
the    ruins    of    my    castle,    but 
of   course   I   wrote   as  desired. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  my 
new  charter  took  me  that  way, 
and  I  had   an    opportunity    of 
seeing  him. 

"He  was  still  with  Egstri'mi 
&  Blake,  and  we  met  in  what 
they  called  *  our  j^arlour'  open- 
ing out  of  the  store.  He  had 
that  moment  come  in  from 
boarding  a  ship,  and  confronted 
me  head  down,  ready  for  a  tussla 
'  What  have  you  got  to  say  for 


yourself?'  I  began  as  soon  as 
we  had  shaken  hands.     '  What 
I  wrote  you — nothing  more,'  he 
said  stubbornly.   '  Did  the  fellow 
blab — or  what  ? '  I  asked.    He 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  troubled 
smile.      '  Oh   no  I       He   didn't. 
He    made   it    a    kind    of  con- 
fidential business   between  us. 
He  was  most  damnably  mys- 
terious whenever  I  oame  over 
to  the  mill ;  he  would  wink  at 
me  in  a  respectful  manner — as 
much  as  to  say  we  know  what 
we  know.     Infernally  fawning 
and  familiar — and  that  sort  of 
thing   .    .   . '   He  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  and  stared  down 
his  legs.    '  One  day  we  happened 
to  be  alone,  and  the  fellow  had 
the   cheek  to  say,  "Well,  Mr 
James  " — I  was  called  Mr  James 
there  as  if  I  had  been  the  son — 
"here  we    are    together    once 
more.     This  is  better  than  the 
oldship— am'tit?"  .  .  .  Wasn't 
it  appalling,  eh?     I  looked  at 
him,  and  he  put  on  a  knowing 
air.      "Don't    you  be   uneasy, 
sir,"  he  says.    "  I  know  a  gentle- 
man when  I  see  one,  and  I  know 
how  a  gentleman  f eel&     I  hope, 
though,  you  will  be  keeping  me 
on  this  job.     I  had  a  hard  tune 
of  it  too,  along  of  that  rotten 
old  Patna  racket."     Jove  1    It 
was  awful.    I  don't  know  what 
I  should  have  said  or  done  if 
I  had  not  just  then  heard  Mr 
Denver  calling  me  in  the  pass- 
age.    It  was  tiffin-time,  and  we 
walked  together  across  the  yard 
and  through  the  garden  to  the 
bungalow.     He  began  to  chaff 
me  in  his  kindly  way   ...   I 
believe  he  liked  me   .    .    . ' 

"  Jim  was  silent  for  a  while. 

"  *  I  know  he  liked  ma  That's 
what   made  it  so  hard.     Such 
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a  splendid  man !  .  .  .  That 
morning  he  slipped  his  hand 
under  my  arm.  .  .  .  He,  too, 
was  familiar  with  me.'  He 
burst  into  a  short  laugh,  and 
dropped  his  chin  on  his  breast. 
'  Pah  !  When  I  remembered 
liow  that  mean  little  beast  had 
been  talking  to  me,'  he  began 
suddenly  in  a  vibrating  voice, 
*I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of 
myself  ...  I  suppose  you 
know  .  .  .'  I  nodded.  .  .  .  *More 
like  a  father,'  he  cried;  his 
voice  sank.  *  I  would  have  had 
to  tell  him.  I  couldn't  let  it 
go  on— could  I?'  *WeU?'  I 
murmured,  after  waiting  a  while. 
*  I  preferred  to  go,'  he  said 
slowly  ;  *  this  thing  must  be 
buried.'  • 

"  We  could  hear  in  the  shop 
Blake  upbraiding  Egstrom  in 
an  abusive,  strained  voice.  They 
had  been  associated  for  many 
years,  and  every  day  from  the 
moment  the  doors  were  opened 
to  the  last  minute  before 
closing,  Blake,  a  little  man 
with  sleek,  jetty  hair  and  un- 
happy, beady  eyes,  could  be 
heard  rowing  his  partner  in- 
cessantly with  a  sort  of 
scathing  and  plaintive  fury. 
The  sound  of  that  everlasting 
scolding  was  part  of  the 
place  like  the  other  fixtures ; 
even  strangers  would  very 
soon  come  to  disregard  it  com- 
pletely unless  it  be  perhaps 
to  mutter  *  Nuisance,'  or  to  get 
up  suddenly  and  shut  the  door 
of  the  *  parlour.'  Egstrom  him- 
self, a  raw-boned,  heavy  Scan- 
dinavian, with  a  busy  manner 
and  immense  blonde  whiskers, 
went  on  directing  his  people, 
checking  parcels,  making  out 
bills    or   writing   letters    at    a 


stand-up  desk  in  the  shop, 
and  comported  himself  in  that 
clatter  exactly  as  though  he 
had  been  stone-deaf.  Now  and 
again  he  would  emit  a  bothered 
perfunctory  *Sssh,'  which  neither 
produced  nor  was  expected  to 
produce  the  slightest  eflFect. 
*They  are  very  decent  to  me 
here,'  said  Jim.  'Blake's  a 
little  cad,  but  Egstrom's  all 
right.'  He  stood  up  quickly, 
and  walking  with  measured 
steps  to  a  tripod  telescope  stand- 
ing in  the  window  and  pointed 
at  the  roadstead,  he  applied  his 
eye  to  it.  *  There's  that  ship 
which  had  been  becalmed  out- 
side all  the  morning  has  got  a 
breeze  now  and  is  coming  in,' 
he  remarked  patiently  ;  *  I  must 
go  and  board.'  We  shook 
hands  in  silence,  and  he  turned 
to  go.  *  Jim  ! '  I  cried.  He 
looked  round  with  his  hand  on 
the  lock.  *You — you  have 
thrown  away  something  like 
a  fortune.'  He  came  back  to 
me  all  the  way  from  the  door. 

*  Such  a  splendid  old  chap,*  he 
said.  *  How  could  I  ?  How 
could  I?'  His  lips  twitched. 
^  Here    it     does     not    matter.' 

*  Oh  !    you — ^you '  I  began, 

and  had  to  cast  about  for  a 
suitable  word,  but  before  I  be- 
came aware  that  there  was  no 
name  that  would  just  do,  he 
was  gone.  I  heard  outside  Eg- 
strom's deep  gentle  voice  saying 
cheerily,  *  That's  the  Sarah  W. 
Granger,  Jimmy.  You  must 
manage  to  be  first  aboard ; '  and 
directly  Blake  struck  in,  scream- 
ing after  the  manner  of  an 
outraged  cockatoo,  *  Tell  the 
captain  we've  got  some  of  his 
mail  here.  Tliat'll  fetch  him. 
D'ye  hear,  Mister  What's-your- 
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— that's  what   it    is.     I    would 
despise  being  seen  in  the  same 
room  with  one   of   those   men. 
Yes,  sir !"     He  seemed  to  catch 
my  eye  like,  and  I  had  to  speak 
out    of    civility.       "  Skunks  I  " 
says    I,    "  of    course,    Captain 
O'Brien,   and    I   wouldn't   care 
to  have  them  here   myself,  so 
youVe  quite  safe  in  this  room, 
Captain     O'Brien.        Have     a 
little  something  cool  to  drink." 
"Dam'  your  drink,   Egstrom," 
says  he,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye ;  "  when  I  want  a  drink  I 
will  shout  for  it.     I  am  going 
to  quit.     It  stinks  here  now." 
At  this  all  the  others  burst  out 
laughing,  and  out  they  go  after 
the    old  man.      And   then,   sir, 
that  blasted  Jim  he  puts  down 
the  sandwich  he  had  in  his  hand 
and   walks  round   the  table  to 
me  ;  there  was  his  glass  of  beer 
poured  out  quite  full.     "  I  am 
off,"    he   says  —  just   like    this. 
"It    isn't   half -past    one    yet," 
says  I ;    "  you  might  snatch  a 
smoke    first."       I    thought    he 
meant  it  was  time  for  him  to  go 
down  to  his  work.    When  I  un- 
derstood what  he  was  up  to,  my 
arms    fell  —  so  !      Can't    get    a 
man  like  that  every  day,    you 
know,   sir ;  a  regular  devil  for 
sailing  a  boat ;  ready  to  go  out 
miles  to  sea   to  meet  ships  in 
any    sort    of    weather.       More 
than  once  a  captain  would  come 
in  here  full  of  it,  and  the  first 
thing  he  would  say  would  be, 
"That's   a    reckless    sort    of    a 
lunatic   you've    got   for  water- 
clerk,  Egstrom.     I  was  feeling 
my   way   in   at  daylight  under 
short  canvas  when  there  comes 
flying    out    of    the    mist    right 
under   my  forefoot  a  boat  half 
under  water,  sprays  going  over 


the  mast-head,  two  frightened 
niggers  on  the  bottom  boards,  a 
yelling  fiend  at  the  tiller.  Hey  I 
hey  I  Ship  ahoy  !  ahoy  I  Cap- 
tain I  Hey  I  hey  I  Egstrom 
&  Blake's  man  first  to  speak 
to  youj  Hey !  hey  I  Egstrom 
&  Blake !  Hallo  I  hey !  whoop  I 
Kick  the  niggers — out  reefs — a 
squall  on  at  the  time — shoots 
ahead  whooping  and  yelling  to 
me  to  make  sail  and  he  would 
give  me  a  lead  in — more  like  a 
demon  than  a  man.  Never  saw 
a  boat  handled  like  that  in  all 
my  life.  Couldn't  have  been 
drunk — was  he?  Such  a  quiet, 
soft-spoken  chap  too — blush  like 
a  girl  when  he  came  on  board. 
..."  I  tell  you.  Captain 
Marlow,  nobody  had  a  chance 
against  us  with  a  strange  ship 
when  Jim  was  out.  The  other 
ship-chandlers  just  kept  their 
old  customers,  and  .  .  . ' 

"  Egstrom  appeared  over- 
come with  emotion. 

"  *  Why,  sir  —  it  seemed  as 
though  he  wouldn't  mind  going 
a  hundred  miles  out  to  sea  in 
an  old  shoe  to  nab  a  ship  for 
the  firm.  If  the  business  had 
been  his  own  and  all  to  make 
yet,  he  couldn't  have  done  more 
in  that  way.  And  now  .  .  . 
all  at  once  .  .  .  like  this ! 
Thinks  I  to  myself:  "Oho!  a 
rise  in  the  screw  —  that's  the 
trouble  — is  it?  All  right," 
says  I,  "no  need  of  all  that 
fuss  with  me,  Jimmy.  Just 
mention  your  figure.  Any- 
thing in  reason."  He  looks  at 
me  as  if  he  wanted  to  swallow 
something  that  stuck  in  his 
throat.  "  I  can't  stop  with 
you."  "  What's  that  blooming 
joke?"  I  asks.  He  shakes  his 
head,  and    I   could   see  in   his 
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eye  he  was  as  good  as  gone 
already,  sir.  So  I  turned-to 
and  slanged  him  till  all  was 
blue.  "  What  is  it  you're  run- 
ning away  from?"  I  aska 
"Who  has  been  getting  at 
you  ?  What  scared  you  ?  You 
haven't  as  much  sense  as  a 
rat ;  they  don't  clear  out  from 
a  good  ship.  Where  do  you 
expect  to  get  a  better  berth? — 
you  this  and  you  that."  I 
made  him  look  sick,  I  can  tell 
you.  "  This  business  ain't  going 
to  sink,"  says  I.  He  gave  a 
big  jump.  "  Good-bye, ' '  he  says, 
no<lding  at  me  like  a  lord; 
"you  ain't  half  a  bad  chap, 
Kgstrinn.  I  give  you  my  word 
that  if  you  knew  my  reasons 
you  wouldn't  care  to  keep  me." 
"That's  the  biggest  lie  you 
ever  told  in  your  life,"  says  I ; 
"I  know  my  own  mind."  He 
made  me  so  mad  that  I  had 
to  laugh.  "Can't  you  really 
stop  long  enough  to  drink  this 
glass  of  beer  here,  you  funny 
beggar,  you  ?  "  I  don't  know 
what  came  over  him ;  he  didn't 
seem  able  to  find  the  door; 
something  comical,  I  can  tell 
you,  captain.  I  drank  the 
beer  myself.  "Well,  if  you*re 
in  such  a  hurry,  here's  luck  to 
you  in  your  own  drink,"  says 


I ;  "  only,  you  mark  my  words, 
if  you  keep  up  this  game  you'll 
very  soon  find  that  the  earth 
ain't  big  enough  to  hold  you— 
that's  all."  He  gave  me  one 
black  look,  and  out  he  rushed 
with  a  face  fit  to  scare  little 
children.' 

"  Egstrom  snorted  bitterly, 
and  combed  one  auburn  whis- 
ker with  knotty  fingers. 
'Haven't  been  able  to  get  a 
man  that  was  any  good  since. 
It's  nothing  but  worry,  worry, 
worry  in  business.  And  where 
might  you  have  come  across 
him,  captain,  if  it's  fair  to 
ask?' 

"  *  He  was  the  mate  of  the 
Patna  that  voyage,'  I  said, 
feeling  that  I  owed  some  ex- 
planation. For  a  time  Egstrom 
remained  very  still,  with  his 
fingers  plunged  in  the  hair  at 
the  side  of  his  face,  and  then 
exploded.  *  And  who  the  devil 
cares  about  that ? '  'I  daresav 
no  one,'  I  began  .  .  .  'And 
what  the  devil  is  he — anyhow 
—  for  to  go  on  like  this?' 
He  stuffed  suddenly  his  left 
w^hisker  into  his  mouth  and 
stood  amazed.  'Jee!'  he  ex- 
claimed, 'I  told  him  the  earth 
wouldn't  be  big  enough  to  hold 
his  caper.  ^ 


J  »> 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


"I  have  told  vou  these  two 
episodes  at  length  to  show  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  himself 
undoi-  the  new  conditions  of  his 
life.  There  were  manv  others 
ol*  the  sort,  more  than  I  could 
count  on  the  linixers  of  mv  two 
han<ls.  Tlu»y  were  all  etjually 
tinged  by  a  high-minded  ab- 


surdity of  intention  which  made 
their  futility  profound  and  touch- 
ing. To  fiing  away  your  daily 
bread  so  as  to  get  your  hands 
free  for  a  grapple  with  a  ghost 
may  be  an  act  of  prosaic  hero- 
ism. Men  had  done  it  before 
(though  we  who  have  live<l 
know  full   well   that   it  is  not 
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the  haunted  soul  but  the 
liungry  body  that  makes  an 
outcast),  and  men  who  had 
eaten  and  meant  to  eat  every 
day  had  applauded  the  credit- 
able folly.  He  was  indeed  un- 
fortunate, for  all  his  reckless- 
ness could  not  carry  him  out 
from  under  the  shadow.  There 
was  always  a  doubt  of  his 
courage.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
the  ghost  of  a  fact.  You  can 
face  it  or  shirk  it — and  I  have 
come  across  a  man  or  two  who 
could  wink  at  their  familiar 
shades.  Obviously  Jim  was  not 
of  the  winking  sort ;  but  what  I 
could  never  make  up  my  mind 
about  was  whether  his  line  of 
conduct  amounted  to  shirking 
his  ghost  or  to  facing  him  out. 

"  I  strained  my  mental  eye- 
sight only  to  discover  that,  as 
with  the  complexion  of  all  our 
actions,  the  shade  of  difference 
was  so  delicate  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  say.  It  might  have 
been  flight  and  it  might  have 
been  a  mode  of  combat.  To 
the  common  mind  he  became 
known  as  a  rolling  stone,  be- 
cause this  was  the  funniest 
part :  he  did  after  a  time  be- 
come perfectly  known,  and  even 
notorious,  within  the  circle  of 
his  wanderings  (which  had  a 
diameter  of,  say,  three  thousand 
miles),  in  the  same  way  as  an 
eccentric  character  is  known 
to  a  whole  countryside.  For 
instance,  in  Bankok,  where  he 
found  employment  with  Yucker 
Brothers,  charterers  and  teak 
merchants,  it  was  almost  pa- 
thetic to  see  him  go  about  in 
sunshine  hugging  his  secret, 
whicli  was  known  to  the  very 
up-country  logs   on    the   river. 


Sohomberg,  the  keeper  of  the 
hotel  where  he  boarded,  a  hir- 
sute Alsatian  of  manly  bearing 
and  an  irrepressible  retailer  of 
all  the  scandalous  gossip  of  the 
place,  would,  with  both  elbows 
on  the  table,  impart  an  adorned 
version  of  the  story  to  any 
guest  who  cared  to  imbibe 
knowledge  along  with  the  more 
costly  liquors.  '  And,  mind  you, 
the  nicest  fellow  you  could 
meet,'  would  be  his  generous 
conclusion;  *  quite  superior.'  It 
says  a  lot  for  the  casual  crowd 
that  frequented  Schomberg's 
establishment  that  Jim  man- 
aged to  hang  out  in  Bankok 
for  a  whole  six  months.  I 
remarked  that  people,  perfect 
strangers,  took  to  him  as  one 
takes  to  a  nice  child.  His  man- 
ner was  reserved,  but  it  was 
as  though  his  personal  appear- 
ance, his  hair,  his  eyes,  his 
smile,  made  friends  for  him 
wherever  he  went.  And,  of 
course,  he  was  no  fool.  I 
heard  Siegmund  Yucker  (na- 
tive of  Switzerland),  a  gentle 
creature  ravaged  by  a  cruel 
dyspepsia,  and  so  frightfully 
lame  that  his  head  swung 
through  a  quarter  of  a  circle 
at  every  step  he  took,  declare 
appreciatively  that  for  one  so 
young  he  was  'of  great  gabas- 
idy,'  as  though  it  had  been  a 
mere  question  of  cubic  contents. 
'  Why  not  send  him  up  country?' 
I  suggested  anxiously.  (Yucker 
Brothers  had  concessions  and 
teak  forests  in  the  interior.) 
'If  he  has  capacity,  as  you 
say,  he  will  soon  get  hold  of 
the  work.  And  physically  he 
is  very  fit.  His  health  is  al- 
ways excellent.'  '  Ach  I  It's  a 
great   ting   in   dis  goundry  to 
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beautiful  and  hovering  under 
the  glass  of  cases  on  lifeless 
wings,  had  spread  his  fame 
far  over  the  earth.  The  name 
of  this  merchant,  adventurer, 
sometime  adviser  of  a  Malay 
sultan  (to  whom  he  never  al- 
luded otherwise  than  as  *  my 
poor  Mohammed  Bonso '),  had, 
on  account  of  a  few  bushels  of 


dead  insects,  become  known  to 
learned  persons  in  Europe,  who 
could  have  had  no  conception, 
and  certainly  would  not  have 
cared  to  know  anything,  of  his 
life  or  character.  I,  who  knew, 
considered  him  an  eminently 
suitable  person  to  receive  my 
confidences  about  Jim's  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  my  own." 


CHAPTER  XX. 


"Late  in  the  evening  I  en- 
tered his  study,  after  traversing 
an  imposing  but  empty  dining- 
room  very  dimly  lit.  The  house 
was  silent.  I  was  preceded  by 
an  elderly  grim  Javanese  ser- 
vant in  a  sort  of  livery  of 
white  jacket  and  yellow  sar- 
ong, who,  after  throwing  the 
door  open,  exclaimed  low,  'O 
master!'  and  stepping  aside, 
vanished  in  a  mysterious  way 
as  though  he  had  been  a 
ghost  only  momentarily  em- 
bodied for  that  particular  ser- 
vice. Stein  turned  round  with 
the  chair,  and  in  the  same 
movement  his  spectacles  seemed 
to  get  pushed  up  on  his  fore- 
head. He  welcomed  me  in 
his  quiet  and  humorous  voice. 
Only  one  corner  of  the  vast 
room,  the  corner  in  which  stood 
his  writing-desk,  was  strongly 
lighted  by  a  shaded  reading- 
lamp,  and  the  rest  of  the  spa- 
cious apartment  melt^  into 
shapeless  gloom  like  a  cavern. 
Narrow  shelves  filled  with  dark 
boxes  of  uniform  shape  and 
colour  ran  round  the  walls,  not 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  but  in 
a  sombre  belt  about  four  feet 
broad.  Catacombs  of  beetles. 
Wooden     tablets     were     hung 
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above  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  light  reached  one  of  them, 
and  the  word  Coleoptera  writ- 
ten in  gold  letters  glittered  mys- 
teriously upon  a  vast  dimness. 
The  gi  Les  containing  the 
collection  of  butterfhes  were 
ranged  m  three  long  rows 
upon  slender-legged  little  tables. 
One  of  these  cases  had  been 
removed  from  its  place  and 
stood  on  the  desk,  which  was 
bestrewn  with  oblong  slips  of 
paper  blackened  with  minute 
handwriting. 

"  *  So  you  see  me  —  so,'  he 
said.  His  hand  hovered  over 
the  case  where  a  butterfly  in 
solitary  grandeur  spread  out 
dark  bronze  wings,  seven  inches 
or  more  across,  with  exquisite 
white  veinings  and  a  gorgeous 
border  of  yellow  spots.  *Only 
one  specimen  like  this  they 
have  in  your  London,  and  then 
— no  more.  To  my  small  na- 
tive town  this  my  collection  I 
shall  bequeath.  Something  of 
me.     The  best.' 

"He  bent  forward  in  the 
chair  and  gazed  intently,  his 
chin  over  the  front  of  the  case. 
I  stood  at  his  back.  *  Marvel- 
lous,' he  whispered,  and  seemed 
to    forget    my   presence;      His 
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nently  established,  his  '  poor 
Mohammed  Bonso '  was  assas- 
sinated at  the  gate  of  his  own 
royal  residence  while  dismount- 
ing in  the  highest  spirits  on 
liis  return  from  a  successful 
deer -hunt.  This  event  ren- 
dered Stein's  position  extreme- 
ly insecure,  but  he  would  have 
stayed  perhaps  had  it  not  been 
tliat  a  short  time  afterwards 
lie  lost  Mohammed's  sister  (*my 
dear  wife  the  princess,'  he  used 
to  say  solemnly),  by  whom  he 
had  had  a  daughter — mother 
and  child  both  dying  with- 
in three  days  of  each  other 
from  some  infectious  fever.  He 
left  the  country,  which  this  cruel 
loss  had  made  unbearable  to  him. 
Thus  ended  the  first  and  adven- 
turous part  of  his  existence. 
What  followed  was  so  different 
that,  but  for  the  reality  of 
sorrow  which  remained  with 
him,  this  strange  past  must 
have  resembled  a  dream.  He 
had  a  little  money ;  he  started 
life  afresh,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  acquired  a  consider- 
able fortune.  At  first  he  had 
travelled  a  good  deal  amongst 
the  islands,  but  age  had  stolen 
upon  him,  and  of  late  he  sel- 
dom left  his  spacious  house 
three  miles  out  of  town,  with 
an  extensive  garden,  and  sur- 
rounded by  stables,  oflBces,  and 
bamboo  cottages  for  his  ser- 
vants and  dependents,  of  whom 
he  had  many.  He  drove  in 
his  buggy  every  morning  to 
town,  where  he  had  an  office 
with  white  and  Chinese  clerks. 
He  owned  a  small  fieet  of 
schooners  and  native  craft,  and 
dealt  in  island  produce  on  a 
large  scale.  For  the  rest  he 
lived   solitary,   but  not   misan- 


thropic, with  his  books  and  his 
collection,  classing  and  arrang- 
ing specimens,  corresponding 
with  entomologists  in  Europe, 
writing  up  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  his  treasures.  Such 
was  the  history  of  the  man 
whom  I  had  come  to  consult 
upon  Jim's  case  without  any 
definite  hope.  Simply  to  hear 
what  he  would  have  to  say 
would  have  been  a  relief.  I 
was  very  anxious,  but  I  re- 
spected the  intense,  almost  pas- 
sionate, absorption  with  which 
he  looked  at  a  butterfly,  as 
though  on  the  bronze  sheen  of 
these  frail  wings,  in  the  white 
tracings,  in  the  gorgeous  mark- 
ings, he  could  see  other  things, 
an  image  of  something  as  per- 
ishable and  defying  destruction 
as  these  delicate  and  lifeless 
tissues  displaying  a  splendour 
unmarred  by  death. 

"  *  Marvellous ! '  he  repeated, 
looking  up  at  me.  *  Look ! 
The  beauty — but  that  is  noth- 
ing—  look  at  the  accuracy, 
the  harmony.  And  so  fragile  ! 
And  so  strong !  And  so  exact  I 
This  is  Nature — the  balance  of 
colossal  forces.  Every  star  is 
so — and  every  blade  of  grass 
stands  so  —  and  the  mighty 
Kosmos  in  perfect  equilibrium 
produces — this.  This  wonder; 
this  masterpiece  of  Nature — 
the  great  artist.' 

"  *  Never  heard  an  entomolo- 
gist go  on  like  this,'  I  observed 
cheerfully.  *  Masterpiece  I  And 
what  of  man  ? ' 

"  *  Man  is  amazing,  but  he  is 
not  a  masterpiece,'  he  said, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
glass  case.  *  Perhaps  the  artist 
was  a  little  mad.  Eh  ?  What 
do  you  think?     Sometimes  it 
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yet  geliingen.  Oh  no !  I  get 
hold  of  my  revolver  with 
my  right  hand — quiet — quiet. 
After  all,  there  were  only  seven 
of  these  rascals.  They  get  up 
from  the  grass  and  start  run- 
ning with  their  sarongs  tucked 
up,  waving  spears  above  their 
heads,  and  yelling  to  each  other 
to  look  out  and  catch  the  horse, 
because  I  was  dead.  I  let  them 
come  as  close  as  the  door  here, 
and  then  bang,  bang,  bang — 
take  aim  each  time  too.  One 
more  shot  I  fire  at  a  man's  back, 
but  I  miss.  Too  far  already. 
And  then  I  sit  alone  on  my 
horse  with  the  clean  earth  smil- 
ing at  me,  and  there  are  the 
bodies  of  three  men  lying  on 
the  ground.  One  was  curled 
up  like  a  dog,  another  on  his 
back  had  an  arm  over  his  eyes 
as  if  to  keep  off  the  sun,  and 
the  third  man  he  draws  up  his 
leg  very  slowly  and  makes  it 
with  one  kick  straight  again. 
I  watch  him  very  carefully 
from  my  horse,  but  there  is  no 
more — hleibt  ganz  tnihig — keep 
still,  so.  And  as  I  looked  at 
his  face  for  some  sign  of  life  I 
observed  something  like  a  faint 
shadow  pass  over  his  forehead. 
It  was  the  shadow  of  this  butter- 
fly. Look  at  the  form  of  the 
wing.  This  species  fly  high 
with  a  strong  flight.  I  raised 
my  eyes  and  I  saw  him  flutter- 
ing away.     I   think Can 

it  be  possible?  And  then  I 
lost  him.  I  dismounted  and 
went  on  very  slow,  leading  my 
horse  and  holding  my  revolver 
with  one  hand  and  my  eyes 
darting  up  and  down  and  right 
and  left,  everywhere  !  At  last 
I  siiwhim  sitting  on  a  small  heap 
of  dirt  ten  feet  away.     At  once 


my  heart  began  to  beat  quick. 
I  let  go  my  horse,  keep  my  re- 
volver in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  snatch  my  soft  felt 
hat  ofi"  my  head.  One  step. 
Steady.  Another  step.  Flop ! 
I  got  him !  When  I  got  up  I 
shook  like  a  leaf  with  excite- 
ment, and  when  I  opened  these 
beautiful  wings  and  made  sure 
what  a  rare  and  so  extraordinary 
perfect  specimen  I  had,  my  head 
went  round  and  my  legs  became 
so  weak  with  emotion  that  I 
had  to  sit  on  the  ground.  I 
had  greatly  desired  to  possess 
myself  of  a  specimen  of  that 
species  when  collecting  for  the 
professor.  I  took  long  journeys 
and  underwent  great  privations; 
I  had  dreamed  of  him  in  my 
sleep,  and  here  suddenly  I  had 
him  in  my  fingers — for  myself ! 
In  the  words  of  the  poet'  (he 
pronounced  it  *boet') — 

'  *<  So  halt'  ich*8  endlich  denn  in  meinen 

Handen, 
Und    nenn'    es     in     gewissem     Sinne 


mein. 


)) ) 


He  gave  to  the  last  word  the 
emphasis  of  a  suddenly  lowered 
voice,  and  withdrew  his  eyes 
slowly  from  my  face.  He  be- 
gan to  charge  a  long-stemmed 
pipe  busily  and  in  silence,  then, 
pausing  with  his  thumb  on  the 
orifice  of  the  bowl,  looked  again 
at  me  significantly. 

"  *  Yes,  my  good  friend.  On 
that  day  I  had  nothing  to 
desire ;  I  had  greatly  annoyed 
my  principal  enemy ;  I  was 
young,  strong;  I  had  friend- 
ship ;  I  had  the  love '  (he  said 
*  lof ')  *  of  woman,  a  child  I 
had,  to  make  my  heart  very 
full  —  and  even  what  I  had 
once  dreamed  in  my  sleep  had 
come  into  my  hand  too! 
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" '  We  want  in  so  many 
different  ways  to  be,'  he  began 
again.  *  This  magnificent  butter- 
fly finds  a  little  heap  of  du:t 
and  sits  still  on  it ;  but  man  he 
will  never  on  his  heap  of  mud 
keep  still.  He  want  to  be  so, 
and  again  he  want  to  be  so.' 
.  .  .  He  moved  his  liand  up, 
then  down.  .  .  .  *He  wants 
to  be  a  saint,  and  he  wants  to 
be  a  devil — and  every  time  he 
shuts  his  eyes  he  sees  himself 
as  a  very  fine  fellow — so  fine 
as  he  can  never  be.  ...  In  a 
dream.  .  .  .' 

"  He  lowered  the  glass-lid,  the 
automatic  lock  clicked  sharply, 
and  taking  up  the  case  in  both 
hands  he  bore  it  religiously 
away  to  its  place,  passing  out 
of  the  bright  circle  of  the  lamp 
into  the  ring  of  fainter  light — 
into  shapeless  dusk  at  last.  It 
had  an  odd  eflTect — as  if  these 
few  steps  had  carried  him  out 
of  this  concrete  and  perplexed 
world.  His  tall  form,  as  though 
robbed  of  its  substance,  hovered 
noiselessly  over  invisible  things 
with  stooping  and  indefinite 
movements ;  his  voice,  heard  in 
that  remoteness  where  he  could 
be  glimpsed  mysteriously  busy 
with  immaterial  cares,  was  no 
longer  incisive,  seemed  to  roll 
voluminous  and  grave  —  mel- 
lowed by  distance. 

"  *  And  because  you  not  al- 
ways can  keep  your  eyes  shut 
there  comes  the  real  trouble — 
the  heart  pain — the  world  pain. 
I  tell  you,  my  friend,  it  is  not 
good  for  you  to  find  you  cannot 
make  your  dream  come  true, 
for  the  reason  that  you  not 
strong  enough  are,  or  not  clever 
enough.  J  a .'  .  .  .  And  all 
the  time  you  are   suqU   a  fiuQ 


fellow  too  !  Wie  ?  Was  ?  Gott 
in  Hirnmel  !  How  can  that  be  ? 
Ha !  ha  I  ha ! ' 

"  The  shadow  prowling 
amongst  the  graves  of  butter- 
flies laughed  boisterously. 

"  *  Yes  I  Very  funny  this 
terrible  thing  is.  A  man  that 
is  bom  falls  into  a  dream  like 
a  man  who  falls  into  the  sea. 
If  he  tries  to  climb  out  into 
the  air  as  inexperienced  people 
endeavour  to  do,  he  drowns — 
nicht  war  ?  ,  ,  ,  No !  I  tell 
you  !  The  way  is  to  the  destruc- 
tive element  submit  yourself, 
and  with  the  exertions  of  your 
hands  and  feet  in  the  water 
make  the  deep,  deep  sea  keep 
you  up.  So  if  you  ask  me — 
how  to  be?' 

"His  voice  leaped  up  extra- 
ordinarily strong,  as  though 
away  there  in  the  dusk  he  had 
been  inspired  by  some  whisper 
of  knowledge.  *  I  will  tell  you  ! 
For  that  too  there  is  only  one 
way.' 

"With  a  hasty  swish  swish 
of  his  slippers  he  loomed  up  in 
the  ring  of  faint  light,  and 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  bright 
circle  of  the  lamp.  His  extended 
hand  aimed  at  my  breast  like  a 
pistol ;  his  deep-set  eyes  seemed 
to  pierce  through  me,  but  his 
twitching  lips  uttered  no  word, 
and  the  austere  exaltation  of  a 
certitude  seen  in  the  dusk  van- 
ished from  his  face.  The  hand 
that  had  been  pointing  at  my 
breast  fell,  and  by-and-by,  com- 
ing a  step  nearer,  he  laid  it 
gently  on  my  shoulder.  There 
were  things,  he  said  mournfully, 
that  perhaps  could  never  be 
told,  only  he  had  lived  so  much 
alone  that  sometimes  he  forgot 
—  he   forgot.      The  light   had 
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too,'  he  added.  *  But  is  he  V  1 
queried. 

"  *  Geioiss,^  he  said,  and  stood 
still  holding  up  the  candela- 
brum, but  without  looking  at 
me.  *  Evident  I  What  is  it  that 
by  inward  pain  makes  him  know 
himself?  What  is  it  that  for 
you  and  me  makes  him — exist  ? ' 

"  At  that  moment  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  Jim's  existence 
—starting  from  a  country  par- 
sonage, blurred  by  crowds  of 
men  as  by  clouds  of  dust, 
silenced  by  the  clashing  claims 
of  life  and  death  in  a  material 
worid  — but  his  imperishable 
reality  came  to  me  with  a  con- 
vincing, with  an  irresistible 
force !  I  saw  it  vividly,  as 
though  in  our  progress  through 
the  lofty  silent  rooms  amongst 
fleeting  gleams  of  light  and  the 
sudden  revelations  of  human 
figures  stealing  with  flickering 
flames  witliin  unfathomable 
and  pellucid  depths,  we  had 
approached  nearer  to  absolute 
Truth,  which,  like  Beauty 
itself,  floats  elusive,  obscure, 
half  submerged,  in  the  silent 
still  waters  of  mystery.  *  Per- 
haps he  is,'  I  admitted  with  a 
slight  laugh,  whose  unexpect- 
edly loud  reverberation  made 
me  lower  my  voice  directly ; 
*  but  I  am  sure  you  ara'  With 
his  head  dropping  on  his  breast 
and  the  light  held  high  he  began 
to  walk  again.  *  Well — I  exist, 
too,'  he  said. 

"He  preceded  me.  My  eyes 
followed  his  movements,  but 
what  I  did  see  was  not  the 
head  of  the  firm,  the  welcome 
guest  at  afternoon  receptions, 
the   correspondent    of    learned 


societies,  the  entertainer  of 
stray  naturalists ;  I  saw  only 
the  reality  of  his  destiny,  which 
he  had  known  how  to  follow 
with  unfaltering  footsteps,  that 
life  begun  in  humble  surround- 
ings, rich  in  generous  enthu- 
siasms, in  friendship,  love,  war 
— in  all  the  exalted  elements 
of  romance.  At  the  door  of 
my  room  he  faced  me.  *Yes,' 
I  said,  as  though  carrying  on 
a  discussion,  <  and  amongst 
other  things  you  dreamed  fool- 
ishly of  a  certain  butterfly; 
but  when  one  fine  morning 
your  dream  came  in  your  way 
you  did  not  let  the  splendid 
opportunity  escape.  Did  you  ? 
Whereas  he  .  .  .'  Stein  lifted 
his  hand.  *  And  do  you  know 
how  many  opportunities  I  let 
escape;  how  many  dreams  I 
had  lost  that  had  come  in  my 
way  ?  '  He  shook  his  head  re- 
gretfully. '  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  would  have  been 
very  fine — if  I  had  made  them 
come  true.  Do  you  know  how 
many  ?  Perhaps  I  myself  don't 
know.'  '  Whether  his  were  fine 
or  not,'  I  said,  'he  knows  of 
one  which  he  certainly  did  not 
catch.'  'Everybody  knows  of 
one  or  two  like  that,'  said 
Stein  ;  '  and  that  is  the  trouble 
— the  great  trouble.  .  .  .' 

"He  shook  hands  on  the 
threshold,  peered  into  my  room 
under  his  raised  arm.  'Sleep 
well.  And  to-morrow  we  must 
do  something  practical — prac- 
tical. .  .  .' 

"Though  his  own  room  was 
beyond  mine  I  saw  him  return 
the  way  he  came.  He  was 
going  back  to  his  butterflies." 


{To  be  continued,) 
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system,  which  appears  irksome, 
save  the  death  of  an  innocent 
man.  That  is  to  say,  he  does 
not  understand  the  rules  of 
Society's  game :  he  is  like  a 
man  who  would  be  taken  for 
a  gentleman,  and  yet  cheats  at 
canls.  So  he  rushes  into  the 
street,  armed  with  dynamite  or 
dagger,  and  finds  heroism  in  a 
lupine  brutality. 

Hence  it  follows  that  he  is  of 
a  sanguine  disposition.  He  is 
of  those  who  hope  always  that 
the  wickedness  of  to-day  will  be 
overlooked  by  the  mercy  of  the 
morrow,  and  in  truth  nothing 
need  appear  hopeless  to  the 
brain  which  detects  in  an  un- 
reasoned crime  a  cure  for 
poverty.  As  he  is,  so  is  his 
aspect.  His  sanguine  temper  is 
reflected  in  the  flat-gazing  eye 
of  spurious  prophecy,  from 
which  his  low  forehead  recedes. 
A  lack  of  control  is  patent  not 
only  in  his  open  mouth,  but  in 
the  weak  chin  which  falls  away 
sudden  from  his  lower  lip. 
More  often  than  not  a  feeble 
body  and  unkempt  fluffy  hair 
make  further  advertisement  of 
the  idle  restlessness  which  his 
admirers  mistake  for  activity. 
But  it  is  part  of  the  Anarchist's 
ironical  character  that  he  is 
never  active,  or  at  any  rate  he 
is  never  effectual.  He  is  elo- 
quent enough  concerning  physi- 
cal force,  and  though  from  a 
too  placid  obedience  or  from  a 
pitiful  lack  of  control  he  now 
and  again  throws  a  bomb  or 
drives  home  a  poniard,  his 
temperament  belies  his  am- 
bition. The  really  active  man 
translates  his  wish  into  deed ; 
while  Anarchy  is  a  kind  of 
moral  ataxia.     The  Anarchist's 


mind  appears  to  desire  some- 
thing, but  his  muscles  jerk  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  his 
resolution ;  his  hand  is  recal- 
citrant to  his  volition ;  and 
when  he  would  pretend  to  serve 
mankind,  he  is  impelled  to  make 
a  dastardly  assault  upon  a 
woman. 

But,  says  his  apologist,  at 
any  rate  the  Anarchist  is  a  man 
of  courage ;  at  any  rate  he  risks 
his  skin  for  an  idea.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  : 
he  is  not  brave,  this  irresolute 
apostle  of  slaughter;  he  is  the 
victim,  not  of  ideas,  but  of 
words.  Impelled  to  his  inef- 
fectual act  by  a  phrase,  he 
deems  no  risk  excessive,  if  only 
he  be  given  a  chance  to  work 
off  a  few  tags  before  his  judges. 
His  quick  restless  mind  omits 
one  step  in  the  argument.  He 
sees  the  crowded  court ;  he  is 
blind  to  the  gallows.  He  ima- 
gines himself  for  a  moment  the 
centre  of  attraction,  he  seems 
to  hear  the  echo  of  his  hollow 
voice,  as  he  proclaims  the  foolish 
sentences  which  he  has  learned 
by  rote.  And  his  stupendous 
vanity  blinds  him  to  the  last 
consequence,  the  early  morning 
and  the  ghostly  counsel,  the 
chill  walk  from  the  prison  to 
the  guillotine,  the  oblique  blade 
and  the  fateful  basket.  These 
horrors  do  not  appal  him,  be- 
cause his  self-satisfaction  car- 
ries him  no  farther  than  the 
speech  which  he  fondly  believes 
will  impress  the  jury.  For, 
indeed,  if  there  were  no  vanity 
in  the  world  there  would  be  no 
Anarchists,  since  vanity  is  the 
essence  of  that  stupidest  of 
crimes,  which  is  called  political. 
None    but   a   vain   fool   would 
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condemned  him  for  a  common 
crime,  he  would  have  been  thrice 
a  murderer  had  the  doctrine  of 
the  Social  Revolt  never  been 
formulated. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  a  clearly  defined 
typa  Tliere  is  another  sort  of 
Anarchist,  who  works  stealthily 
not  for  a  revolution  but  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  Sadie 
temper.  Not  many  years  ago 
there  was  a  mysterious  stranger, 
one  Sternberg,  who  supported 
the  Anarchs  of  France  for  the 
mere  lust  of  slaughter  and 
suffering.  Wherever  workmen 
were  in  revolt,  there  were 
tidings  of  this  man  of  mystery. 
It  was  not  his  hand  that  threw 
the  bomb,  but  it  was  his  brain 
that  devised  the  crime,  his  money 
that  bought  the  materials.  For 
a  while  he  was  the  best  known 
man  in  France,  yet  few  eyes 
had  ever  beheld  him,  and  few 
men  knew  his  nationality.  He 
is  a  Pole,  said  this  one ;  he  is  a 
Russian,  said  that ;  and  we  may 
cheerfully  leave  it  to  the  wise- 
acres of  Eastern  Europe  to 
settle  their  claim.  But  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  desire  of 
blood.  "  Kill  more,  you  brutes ! " 
he  is  reputed  to  have  said,  when 
he  thought  liis  creatures  were  not 
giving  him  value  for  his  money. 
He  was  working  at  Antwerp, 
he  was  an  inspiration  at  Lille, 
and  then  he  vanished.  Tried 
for  murder,  he  was  twice  con- 
demned, and  at  last  a  rumour 
came  that  he  was  in  a  Russian 
prison.  Thereafter  an  enemy 
espied  him  at  Geneva,  and  none 
can  say  whether  he  is  dead  or 
buried  alive.  And  none  need 
care,  for  at  the  last  he  grew 
careless,     and     destroyed     the 


mystery  which  was  his  only 
safeguard.  Of  course  it  is 
difficult  for  the  pitcher  not  to 
return  to  the  well,  but  of  this 
we  may  be  sure,  that  if  the 
ineffable  Sternberg  still  lives, 
he  indulges  his  lust  of  blood  in 
other  than  Anarchist  circles. 

But  these  casual  ruffians 
merely  put  an  accent  upon  the 
real  Anarchist.  They  have 
no  phrases  wherewith  to  gloss 
over  their  infamous  crimes ; 
their  hand  does  not  move  in 
obedience  to  another's  will ; 
and  they  never  would  have 
been  confused  with  the  mis- 
creants we  are  considering 
had  not  fashion  and  folly  once 
set  towards  Anarchy.  Paris  of 
course  is  the  home  of  blague, 
but  surely  there  was  never  a 
more  comical  folly  than  that 
which  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago  invaded  the  Parisians.  The 
city  was  intimidated  by  the 
apostles  of  "  physical  force  " ; 
in  every  quarter  cafes  had  been 
attacked,  and  the  people  were  so 
nervous  that  the  rumble  of  an 
omnibus  suggested  an  explosion. 
And  in  the  midst  of  it  all. 
Anarchy  became  a  fashion,  or 
at  least  an  affair  of  curiosity. 
The  most  advanced  school  of 
literature  dabbled  in  explosives, 
and  the  throwing  of  a  bomb 
was  said  to  be  a  beau  geste. 
One  man  of  letters  there  was 
who  suffered  arrest  for  his  love  of 
novelty,  and  took  his  trial  with 
the  others  on  a  capital  charge. 
Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  adroitness  with 
which  he  faced  the  examining 
magistrate  saved  not  only  his 
own  but  many  heads.  Another 
man  of  letters,  who  also  had 
dabbled  in  "  politics,"  met  his 
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its  zenith  of  brutality.  The 
activity  of  the  police,  and  the 
dying  zeal  of  the  agitators, 
liave  doubled  its  risk  and 
halved  its  ingenuity.  It  will 
still  hold  its  middle-class  meet- 
ings, and  discuss  the  works  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  renew  its  forward 
policy.  The  enterprise  of  Sip- 
ido,  however,  has  nought  to  do 
with  this  devilish  society.  The 
boy  who  fired  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  knows  nothing  of  the 
Red  International  Had  he 
known  of  it,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  enrolled  a  member. 
But  in  attempting  to  shoot  a 
prince  he  did  but  obey  the 
lying  voice  of  journalists  and 
orators,  and  thus  he  proved 
once  more  that  it  is  words, 
not  thoughts,  that  move  the 
unstable  mind  of  the  born 
Anarchist. 

Political  Anarchy,  then,  ex- 
presses itself  in  lawlessness 
of  thought  and  deed  :  in  the 
world  of  letters  the  Anarchist 
tramples  under  foot  both  re- 
verence and  good  taste.  His 
favourite  thesis  is  that  the  past 
is  naught — that  a  new  language 
and  a  new  style  are  necessary 
for  distinction.  This  confes- 
sion, though  he  knows  it  not, 
is  a  confession  of  incompetence, 
since  eccentricity  easily  attracts 
notice,  and  since  only  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  dare  to  touch 
the  commonplace.  But  the 
literary  Anarchist  is  not  among 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and 
so  he  enrols  himself  in  a  new 
school,  and  believes  that  he 
will  come  into  repute  if  only 
he  disregard  the  simple  rules 
of  grammar  and  good  sense. 
When  he  studies   the   classics. 


says  he,  it  is  but  to  avoid  their 
example ;  and  he  learns  to  write, 
so  he  boasts,  that  he  may  the 
more  effectively  outrage  the 
acknowledged  laws.  For  him 
the  battle  is  won  when  he  has 
pinned  a  foolish  label  on  his 
waistcoat.  "  The  Symbol  ! 
The  Symbol ! "  cried  a  fine 
specimen  the  other  day,  un- 
conscious in  his  ecstasy  that  it 
is  no  better  to  rob  Maeterlinck 
than  to  steal  from  Shakespeare. 
Of  course  he  does  not  know 
what  the  Symbol  means ;  in- 
deed it  means  nothing,  since  it 
is  essential  to  all  literature, 
and  not  the  peculiar  heritage 
of  a  cenacule.  However,  to- 
day the  literary  Anarchist  finds 
in  "Symbolism"  his  highest 
explosive,  as  yesterday  he  at- 
tempted to  break  the  windows 
of  opinion  with  "  Deliquescence  " 
or  the  theory  of  coloured  emo- 
tions. So  Mr  George  Moore, 
a  sure  thermometer  of  middle- 
class  taste,  is  now  ignorantly 
aping  Ibsen,  where  once  he 
found  Zola  or  Huysmans  apt 
for  his  purpose.  But  one  pla- 
giarism is  sincere  as  another, 
and  those  who  adopt  a  canting 
title,  abandoned  ten  years  ago 
in  Paris,  are  merely  the  law- 
breakers of  literature. 

These  gentry,  however,  pos- 
sess an  unconscious  humour, 
which  adds  a  spice  of  enter- 
tainment to  their  works.  There 
is  another  class  of  law-breakers, 
whose  evil-doing  is  unredeemed 
even  by  an  accident.  Now, 
these  other  Anarchists  defy  the 
rules  not  only  of  letters  but  of 
life.  They  take  upon  them- 
selves the  burden  of  irrespon- 
sible biography.  Heedless  of 
an  imperious,    unwritten    law, 
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the  Mutiny.  The  storming  of 
the  heights  of  Dargai  and  the 
gallantry  of  the  Goorkas  and 
Gordon  Highlanders  will  be  re- 
membered as  long  as  English- 
men reverence  deeds  of  valour. 
The  war  did  not  strike  the  ima- 
gination of  the  British  nation 
like  the  Soudan  campaign.  The 
skill  and  bravery  displayed  were 
not  sufficiently  appreciated, 
owing  to  newspaper  corre- 
spondents sending  home  sensa- 
tional accounts  of  insignificant 
untoward  incidents  which  must 
occur  in  a  war  against  a  brave 
foe,,  armed  with  modem  wea- 
pons, fighting  in  a  difficult 
country  of  which  he  knows 
every  inch.  Sir  William  Lock- 
hart  told  the  present  writer 
that  the  Tirah  campaign  had 
revealed  to  him  that  modem 
weapons  had  revolutionised  the 
art  of  war.  The  methods  prac- 
tised on  the  parade  would  not 
answer  against  an  enemy  ac- 
customed from  childhood  to 
carry   arms,    full    of    resources 


and  wiles,  fighting  in  their  own 
land.  '^  But  what  gave  me  the 
greatest  satisfaction,'*  he  added, 
''is  the  proof  it  affi>rded  that 
the  British  soldier  can  fight  as 
well  as  the  British  BoMier 
fought  in  the  Crimea  or  the 
Peninsula." 

After  the  war  Lookhart  was 
made  a  G.C.B.  and  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 
But  the  hand  of  death  was  tm 
him.  He  stroirgled  hard  to 
perform  the  ml&rioas  dutieB 
which  the  high  and  responsible 
office  entailed,  but  illness  again 
and  again  laid  him  low.  Then 
came  ''  one  fight  more,  the  best 
and  the  last,"  and  he  fought  it, 
as  he  fought  all  his  fights,  full 
of  hope  and  courage. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  of 
March,  Willirai  Lookhart  died. 
He  was  a  fine  example  of  those 
virtues  which  a  soldier  should 
possess.  He  was  brave,  un- 
selfish, and  trua  In  his  char- 
acter there  was  no  guile, — ^it 
was  bright  as  day. 
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condition  the  Turks  were  to 
resist  such  an  attack  in  case  it 
took  place.  At  the  time  all  the 
information  received  through 
the  ordinary  sources  was  to  the 
effect  that  there  had  been  no 
such  warlike  preparations,  a  con- 
dition which  entirely  coincided 
with  the  pacific  protestations 
of  the  Russian  Government. 
There  was,  however,  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  these  peaceful 
assurances  were  not  entirely  to 
be  trusted.  As  I  happened  to 
be  less  ignorant  of  foreign  lan- 
guages than  the  majority  of 
Englishmen,  who  have  received 
the  ordinary  public  school  and 
university  education,  I  was  told 
that  if  I  managed  to  get  reli- 
able information  on  this  point 
it  would  be  very  acceptable ;  at 
the  same  time  I  was  clearly  to 
understand  that  if  I  got  into 
a  scrape,  I  must  not  invoke  the 
assistance  of  Government  offi- 
cials to  get  out  of  it. 

So  off  I  started.  In  Paris  I 
was  so  fortimate  as  to  pick  up 
a  charming  travelling  compan- 
ion, poor  Eugene  Brett  of  the 
Scots  Guards,  a  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Esher.  Alas!  he  fell  a 
victim  to  enteric  fever,  after  the 
1882  campaign  in  Egypt.  He 
united  to  a  charming  tempera- 
ment and  natural  sweetness  of 
disposition  great  ability  and 
talent,  with  firmness  of  charac- 
ter and  devotion  to  his  profes- 
sion. Had  his  life  been 
spared,  he  must  have  risen  to 
distinction. 

We  travelled  all  through 
Southern  Russia,  Roumania, 
and  Northern  Bulgaria,  the 
scene  of  the  war  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  was  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  the  weather  was 
most  severe;  our  journey  was 


not  an  enjoyable  one,  and  it  was 
most  expensive.  I  was,  how- 
ever, enabled  to  report  home  in 
detail  the  Russian  preparations, 
which  in  my  opinion  indicated 
that  war  was  inevitable  as  soon 
as  roads,  or  rather  tracks,  in  that 
country  were  fit  for  traffic.  I 
declared  my  conviction  that  war 
would  be  declared  about  April 
25th.  As  a  fact  it  was  declared 
on  the  26th,  and  the  Russian 
army  commenced  to  cross  the 
Pruth  on  the  same  day.  My 
reports  reached  England  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
them  at  the  time.  When,  how- 
ever, my  predictions  proved 
absolutely  correct,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  sent  for  by 
the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  was  directed  to  draw 
up  a  memorandum,  which  was 
printed  for  the  information  of 
the  Cabinet ;  but  neither  I  nor 
my  travelling  companion  re- 
ceived a  sixpence  towards  our 
expenses.  Nor  was  I  in  any 
respect  benefited  professionally, 
as  the  views  which  I  had  ex- 
pressed were  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  those  which  had 
previously  been  put  forward  by 
some  illustrious  and  exalted 
personages  who  were  then  in 
power;  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  I  happened  to  be  right 
and  they  to  be  wrong.  Hence 
for  some  little  time  I  was  prac- 
ticaUy  in  disgrace,  and  nearly 
a  year  elapsed  before  the  late 
Sir  Patrick  Macdougall,  at  that 
time  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  could  obtain  per- 
mission to  employ  me  in  his 
office. 

It  may  be  said  that  until 
comparatively  recently  the 
manner  in   which   the    Intelli- 
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fection  and  elaboration  of  de- 
partmental organisation  that 
our  movements  have  been  so 
grievously  slow,  that  the  inertia 
of  this  great  army  has  proved 
so  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  day  before  our  final  vic- 
tory on  the  Tugela  was  a  Sun- 
day. We  had  suffered  very 
heavy  losses  in  the  infantry 
attacks  of  the  two  previous 
days,  while  the  enemy  also  had 
some  dead  to  bury  and  some 
wounded  to  get  under  shelter. 
So  there  was  a  kind  of  truce, 
and  our  doctors  mixed  with  the 
Boers  on  the  hillsidea  *  Why 
do  you  take  advantage  of  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  to  try 
and  turn  our  left  ? '  asked  the 
Boers.  We  were  solemnly  mov- 
ing our  guns  and  hospitals  and 
supply -trains  back  across  the 
river  and  up  the  hillsides  on 
the  other  side,  in  full  view  of 
their  entire  force.  Everybody 
could  see  what  was  going  on. 
The  most  simple-minded,  un- 
sophisticated, of  Transvaal  far- 
mers could  hardly  fail  to  draw 
correct  conclusions  from  the 
parade  in  column  of  route  of 
this  mass  of  vehiclea  What 
neither  the  weary  rank  and 
file  nor  the  skilled  soldiers  of 
fortune  from  beyond  the  seas 
who  lead  them  could  or  did 
foresee  was,  that  for  once  we 
were  going  at  them  in  full 
strength  along  our  extended 
front,  that  an  attacking  line 
two  miles  in  length  was  about 
to  envelop  them,  instead  of  a 
wedge  being  driven  on  the 
usual  lines  into  their  midst, 
and  that  the  guns  were  not 
going,  as  usual,  to  cease  firing 
just  when  their  fire  was  becom- 


ing of  some  use.  No  move  has 
been  attempted  in  the  last  few 
weeks  which  has  not  been  dis- 
closed in  advance  by  proces- 
sions of  waggons  streaming  in 
the  direction  contemplated.  We 
have  taken  five  days  or  more 
to  develop  a  design.  The  Boers 
have  required  one  night's  dig- 
ging to  frustrate  it. 

Before  the  war  all  experts 
were  agreed  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mounted  troops 
would  be  indispensable  in  case 
of  a  campaign.  But  in  Natal 
the  cavalry  and  mounted  in- 
fantry have  done  nothing,  and 
excite  the  ridicule  of  experi- 
enced colonists.  The  torpidity 
from  which  the  army  as  a 
whole  seems  to  be  incapable  of 
shaking  itself  free  has  de- 
scended on  our  troopers,  and 
holds  them  tight  in  thrall. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  this  it  is 
hard  to  say,  although  there  is  a 
strong  opinion  in  the  force  that 
the  responsibility  for  it  cannot 
be  laid  upon  our  cavalry  leaders. 
The  mounted  troops  have  done 
nothing :  but  have  they  ever 
been  given  a  chance  ? 

The  infantry  carry  off  prac- 
tically all  the  honours.  Their 
work  has  latterly  been  admir- 
able in  every  way,  and  where 
they  have  suffered  heavy  losses, 
as  on  Spion  Kop  and  Hart's 
Hill,  it  has  not  been  the  fault 
of  regimental  officers  or  non- 
commissioned officers  or  men. 
They  move  about  in  long 
extended  lines  when  still  beyond 
rifle-range.  They  keep  their 
volley -firing  for  the  evenings, 
when  the  hght  is  bad.  When 
a  man  gains  his  anthill  or  his 
bit  of  rock  he  lies  down  flat  and 
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For  three  months  they  have 
never  even  threatened  our 
communications.  They  have 
never  followed  up  even  nom- 
inally our  retirements  after 
failure. 

We  like  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  have  really  had  30,000 
or  40,000  fighting  men  in  front 
of  us ;  but  we  have  never  seen 
them  in  any  force  at  any  point. 
If  somebody  through  his  binoc- 
ulars spies  twenty  mounted 
men,  there  is  as  much  excite- 
ment as  if  a  hostile  division  of 
all  arms  was  on  the  move. 
Have  they  ever  really  existed, 
these  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands? Or  have  we  simply 
been  blufied  throughout  by  a 
very  cunning  foe?  Probably 
we  shall  never  know;  for  the 
Boer  has  a  horror  of  statistics, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  learn 
that  we  have  been  confronted 
merely  by  a  skeleton  of  great 
vitaUty." 

The  smashing  up  of  popular 
idols  in  South  Abica  has  be- 
gun; the  drawing-room  pets 
have  been  found  out,  for  they 
came  without  their  dancing- 
piunps ;  the  heroes  of  the  pic- 
ture-papers have  done  nothing 
pictorial,  and  the  headlines  in 
the  daily  papers  waste  no  more 
capitals  on  brilliancy.  South 
Ahica  does  not  miss  them, 
content  to  watch  that  silent 
man  of  Egyptian  fame  whom 
big  letters  let  alone  though  he 
is  everywhere. 

There  is  one  idol  that  we 
stood  by  very  long — Buller:  we 
knew  him  as  a  dashing  captain 
of  irregulars,  a  stem  disciplina- 
rian— "iron-faced,"  this  is  cor- 


respondentese  —  we  saw  him 
creeping  down  that  precipice 
at  the  Zhlobane  with  the  crowd 
of  fugitives,  the  Zulus  close 
behind,  a  thinning  line  in  front 
dropping  by  dozens,  then  by 
tens,  by  fours,  by  twos,  by 
single  men,  till  there  were  none 
left  to  drop  :  he  was  our  idol 
when  he  rode  across  the  desert 
after  Stewart,  and  he  was  an 
idol  hard  to  break.  South 
Africa  has  many  things  to 
answer  for. 

When  Buller  was  sent  every 
one  said  he  was  the  right  man : 
men  watched  him  at  Cape 
Town,  and  saw  the  troop-ships 
land  those  soldiers  to  disappear 
almost  mechanically  some- 
where, and  they  wondered  at 
the  head  that  could  plan  so 
well.  Then  the  campaign  took 
a  twist,  and  things  went 
roughly :  still  they  said  it  was 
not  Buller's  fault — some  one 
had  blundered;  it  would  be 
better  soon.  Methuen's  dash 
for  Kimberley,  a  division  in 
the  Stormberg  ranges,  French 
at  Colesberg,  troops  pouring 
into  Natal — all  must  be  right, 
for  Buller  did  it.  He  took 
command  himself,  and  the 
Boers  investing  Ladysmith 
knew  what  was  coining  — 
Buller,  only  he  was  a  long 
time  coming :  that  weary  wait, 
relieving  troops  had  landed,  a 
division  at  Mooi  river,  another 
at  Estcourt,  brigades  down  the 
line,  "  Minor  Tactics  "  at  Frere, 
and  the  Boers  raiding  up  to 
the  Town  Hill,  firing,  looting, 
destroying,  and  all  we  did — a 
night  attack  that  failed  and 
that  silly  armoured  train.  But 
it    went    through    and    Buller 
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oame,  and  with  him  oame  Col- 
enso  and  its  fiasco — hideous — 
men  sacrificed,  guns  lost,  and 
the  Boers  triumphant :  children 
play  such  tactics,  no  one  else, 
— not  soldiers.  Still,  we  said 
when  Roberts  came  it  was  not 
to  supersede  our  idol,  we  be- 
lieved in  him  for  ever  —  all 
would  come  right  —  was  not 
the  promise  of  success  for  War- 
ren's turning  movement  great  ? 
Then  we  read  of  thirteen  miles 
of  waggons  following,  "like  a 
huge  serpent's  trail,  the  cloud 
of  dust  veiling  the  kopjes" 
with  many  adjectives:    it  was 


good  reading,  and  the  public 
liked  it,  as  did  the  Boers,  who 
changed  their  flank,  and  the 
turning  movement  stopped 
when  it  had  gone  two  miles, 
and  Spion  Kop  oame  in.  After 
that  the  "  wedge."  WhenBuller 
told  his  men  he  had  the  key 
of  Ladysmith  in  his  pocket,  he 
forgot  to  say  the  look  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door  where 
the  Boers  were  waiting.  Then, 
last  of  all,  came  Hlangwane, 
which  our  troops  took  in  four 
days  after  they  had  looked  at 
it  for  three  months,  and  Lady- 
smith  was  relieved. 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  KAJAR. 


At  the  hour  of  dusk,  when 
lamps  are  lighted,  Persian  ser- 
vants hail  their  masters  with 
the  greeting  of  "  Peace  be  unto 
you "  :  accordingly  when  my 
servant  Sadik  brought  in  the 
light  he  said,  '^Saldm  aleikun." 
Then,  stretching  out  both  his 
hands  and  bowing,  he  offered  me 
a  letter  that  lay  in  his  palms  as 
in  a  bowL  It  is  worth  remark- 
"^g»  by  the  way,  that  a  Persian 
considers  it  an  act  of  rudeness 
to  snatch  at  the  gift  proffered 
to  him.  Ck>urtesy  demands  that 
he  should  reach  out  both  his 
hands  and  wait  for  you  to  drop 
it  into  them.  I  took  the  letter. 
It  was  addressed  "A  la  maine 
de  mon  chere  maitre,"  and  was 
signed  "  Feridun  Mirza,"  in  the 
left  bottom  comer  of  the  en- 
velope. The  word  Mirza  suc- 
ceeding a  proper  name  signifies 
Prince,  it  being  a  contraction 
of  Amir-zadeh,  descendant  of 
an  Amir  ;  but  when  it  precedes 
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it  means  a  person  in  civil  em- 
ployment or  a  secretary.  The 
letter,  then,  was  from  one  of  my 
pupils,  all  of  whom  were  sons 
of  H.I.H.  Zillu's- Sultan,  senior 
brother  of  the  reigning  Shdh  of 
Persia. 

Opening  the  letter,  I  began 
to  read;  then,  bursting  into 
laughter  at  the  very  first  line, 
I  gazed  around  me.  While  the 
spirit  of  my  surroundings  was 
one  with  the  patriarchal  age  of 
Abraham,  the  letter,  signed 
"Votre  eleve  obeysent,"  was 
dated  18,917  A.D.,  by  which 
time,  presumably,  the  imperial 
scribe  hoped  to  be  reduced  to 
obedience.  The  letter,  more- 
over, which  I  will  transcribe 
verbatim,  was  free  from  punctua- 
tion, following  the  Persian  cus- 
tom in  that  particular : — 

"Mercredi  soir  JmlUt  14  18917  A.D. 

"MON  CHERE  MAITRE  MON- 
SIEUR Spry, — Je  suis  bien  con- 

:3  d 
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Armenian  schools  in  Jolfa,  bat 
had  oome  at  last  to  be  banished 
from  those  halls  of  learning  as 
oat  of  date.  In  their  present 
position,  on  the  walls  of  the 
imperial  palace,  it  coald  not  be 
said  of  them  that  they  were 
antiquated:  they  were  rather 
several  centaries  ahead  of  their 
surroandings  in  matters  geo- 
graphicaL  Wondering  whether 
the  sam  I  had  noticed  on  my 
first  visit  had  been  wiped  out 
or  not,  I  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  blackboard  on  enter- 
ing the  schoolroom.  Tes ;  there 
it  stood  in  barefaced  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  Persian  princes, 
finding  it  more  profitable  to 
receive,  are  quick  to  misapply 
the  golden  rule  of  Compormd 
Division.  I  smiled.  There- 
upon the  young  princes,  five  in 
number,  leaping  to  their  feet, 
lined  up  in  their  baggy  white 
socks  and  tall  lambskin  hats, 
and  returned  the  smile  right 
cheerfuUy.  This  time  my  smile 
grew  mu^sical. 

As  all  Persians,  full-grown, 
retain  certain  traits  of  the 
Eternal  Child,  so  all  Persian 
boys  are  dressed  from  early 
childhood  as  full  -  grown  men. 
My  pupils,  being  imperial 
princes,  affected  the  national 
Court  dresa  The  overcoat  is 
buttoned  at  the  neck,  has  a 
straight  military  collar,  fits 
tight  at  the  waist,  whence  it 
falls  in  plaits  innumerable  to 
the  shins.  Save  the  button  at 
the  neck,  the  coat  is  left  open 
in  front,  so  as  to  display  the 
gaudy  undercoat  of  silk  or 
of  velvet.  The  colour  of  both 
coats  is  a  matter  of  choice,  ex- 
cept in  the  month  of  Moharrem, 
when  black  is  the  only  wear. 


The  artistic  sense  in  my  pupils 
displayed  itself  in  purple  and 
yellow,  in  Persian  cashmere  of 
many  colours  and  ruby,  in 
autumnal  tints,  brown  and  red; 
and  in  black  and  white,  the 
second  colour  in  each  case 
being  that  of  the  arkhdUk  or 
inner  coat. 

The  first  to  step  to  the  front 
and  shake  me  by  the  hand  was 
Bahram  Mirza,  a  miniature 
study  in  black  and  white. 
Reaching  out  for  my  hand,  he 
said  in  French  :  '^  Soyez  le  bien 
— venu,  monsieur.  J'esp^re  que 
vous  vous  soyez  tout  k  fait 
retabli" 

As  he  stood  in  his  amazing 
white  socks,  Aro^oAonhead,  Icould 
not  but  admire  the  unconscious 
dignity  of  his  bearing.  I  looked 
him  in  the  face  :  his  eyes  are 
dark  and  unfathomably  deep ; 
his  mouth  vies  with  his  chin  in 
firmness  and  resolution;  his 
nose  is  small,  and  inclined  to 
be  flat.  In  stature  he  is  short 
and  sturdy.  When  I  told  him 
to  sit  down  he  did  so  in  silence, 
fixing  his  impenetrable  eyes 
upon  my  face.  I  could  see  that 
nothing  escaped  his  grave  scru- 
tiny. His  eyes,  the  most  beau- 
tiful I  ever  beheld,  are  the 
index  of  his  mind,  deep,  search- 
ing, observant,  impenetrable, 
intellectually  vain. 

"  A  diplomat  in  the  germ,"  I 
said  to  the  doctor  in  an  aside. 

"You  will  find  him  intelli- 
gent," was  the  guarded  reply. 

The  next  boy  to  bid  me  wel- 
come was  Akbar  Mirza :  he  was 
dressed  in  Persian  cashmere  and 
ruby  silk.  A  dashing,  free-and- 
easy  youngster,  tall  and  hand- 
some, he  is  his  father's  f avoiuite 
son.     His  wavy  hair  of  an  un- 
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which  the  Zill's  wives  have  in 
oornmon,  but  even  there  the 
belligerent  sex  is  held  in  check 
by  the  presence  of  ever-watch- 
fol  eunucha  An  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  Feridun's 
mother,  who,  as  a  princess  of 
the  House  of  Kajar,  had  a 
garden  all  to  herself.  The 
name  she  goes  by  in  the  haram 
is  that  of  the  "Little  Lady." 

"  Tou  should  see  the  big 
irarden  at  ni£:ht  in  summer- 
time,"  said  Feridun  Mirza  in 
French.  "In  the  hot  weather 
the  wives  of  his  Highness  sleep 
out  of  doora  All  the  beds  used 
for  the  purpose  are  brought  out 
into  the  garden,  and  placed 
along  the  paths  between  the 
flower-beds,  and  the  mosquito- 
curtains  are  hung  above  them. 
Everything  is  white,  just  like 
a  camp,  but  the  wives  of  his 
Highness  are  really  prisoners 
when  they  are  in  bed,  for  the 
beds  are  so  high  from  the 
ground  that  the  women  can 
only  get  into  them  by  means 
of  a  ladder,  and  when  they  are 
in  bed  the  eunuchs  come  and 
take  the  ladders  away ! " 

Then  Akbar  Mirza,  assuming 
a  man -of -the -worldly  air,  con- 
tributed his  quota  of  informa- 
tion in  voluble  English. 

"  Yes,  ser,"  he  said,  rolling 
for  me  a  cigarette  in  shape  of 
a  sugar-loaf;  "it  is  very  drolL 
When  the  time  commences  to 
make  cold,  then  two  wives  of  his 
Highness  sleep  in  one  bed  for 
to  keep  them  hot.  Why  you 
not  marry  yourself  —  yes,  ser? 
It  would  be  more  gay,  less  said 
— ^yes,  ser?" 

"And  less  free,  my  boy,"  I 
replied. 

*^It   is   the  women   who  are 


not  free  in  Persia,  but  the  men, 
they  are  free!"  was  Akbar's 
reply,  quick  and  spirited. 

"And  what  do  the  ladies  of 
the  anderUn  do  all  day  long  ?  " 
I  asked  in  French. 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  replied 
Feridun,  "  they  eat ;  they  say 
their  prayers;  they  smoke  the 
kalydn;  they  sleep;  they  go 
to  the  baths  in  the  anderdn; 
they  make  cakes  a  little,  and 
they  sew  a  little;  and,  if  they 
can,  they  read  a  little,  and  they 
receive  their  guests  —  some- 
times; and  then  —  well,  mon- 
sieur, that  is  all.  There  is 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do. 
They  are  only  women." 

"But  how  about  their  chil- 
dren ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Do 
they  not  educate  them?" 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Feridun 
Mirza;  but  Akbar  lighted  the 
cigarette  he  had  rolled  ere  he 
said  a  word.  That  done,  he 
handed  me  the  cigarette,  sa3dng, 
"You  see,  ser,  his  Highness 
loves  not  them  to  have  children, 
and  they  are  not  very  clever. 
You  see — yes,  ser?" 

The  obvious  conclusion  was 
that  the  mothers  of  my  pupils 
were  the  Zill's  favourite  wives. 
I  drew  the  conclusion  in  all 
good  faith.  The  effect  of  the 
expression  upon  the  boys  was 
sudden  and  startling. 

"  No,  ser,"  said  Akbar  very 
gravely ;  "  you  deceive  yourself. 
Our  mothers  are  not  the  *  fav- 
ourite' wives  of  his  Highness. 
They  are  our  mothera" 

"Oui,  monsieiu*,"  said  Feri- 
dun, "they  are  our  mothera 
His  Highness  owes  them  re- 
spect. A  favourite  he  can 
have  every  month,  every  week, 
every  day,  if  he  wishea     But 
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NEW    LIGHT    ON    OLD    CRICKET. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  tour 
of  the  Australian  Cricketers  last 
season,  when  entering  on  my 
duties  as  Scorer  for  them,  I 
determined  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  time  occupied  at  the  wickets 
by  each  batsman  taking  part  in 
the  matches,  at  the  same  time 
noting  aU  stoppages  of  two 
minutes  or  over  during  the 
progress  of  play.  I  venture 
to  believe  myself  successful  in 
doing  this,  and  able,  in  conse- 
quence, to  cast  a  new  and  in- 
teresting light  upon  the  cricket 
of  that  tour. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  I  arrived  at  the  figures 
upon  which  I  base  my  conclu- 
siW  let  me  present  Ij  reconi 
of  one  of  the  matches.  For 
several  reasons,  I  select  the  final 


Test  match,  played  at  Kenning- 
ton  Oval  last  August,  at  which 
many  of  my  readers  no  doubt 
were  present.  I  kept,  and  have 
beside  me,  a  similarly  detailed 
record  of  the  other  thirty-four 
matches  of  the  tour. 

TWENTT-NINTH  MaTCH,  AuSTBALTANS 

V,  England,  1899. 

Played  at  Kennington  Oval, 
Augutt  14,  15,  and  16. 

England  won  the  toss,  and  began 
batting  at  11.35  on  the  first  day. 
Lunch  from  2  to  2.51.  Stops :  3.51 
to  3.53  refreshment  for  bowlers  ;  4.21 
to  4.23  refreshment  for  batsmen ;  425 
to  4.30  claret-cup  for  team  ;  449  to 
4.51  MacLaren  went  on  the  field  to 
consult  Ranjitsinhji  ;  5.50  to  5.52 
refreshment  for  bowlers.  Stumps 
drawn  at  6.30.  Fry  and  Townsend 
were  the  not-outs.  Resumed  second 
day  at  11.4     Imiinge  over  at  12.42. 


First  Innings  of  England. 


Mr  F.  B.  Jackson,  b  Jones 
T.  Hay  ward,  c  Iredale,  h  M'Leod    . 
K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji,  c  Howell,  b  Jones 
Mr  C.  B.  Fry,  c  Worrall,  b  Jones    . 

II   A.  C.  MacLaren,  c  Trumper,  b  Trumble 

M   C.  L.  Townsend,  b  Jones   . 

•I   W.  M.  Bradley,  run  out     . 
W.  H.  Lockwood,  b  IVumble  . 
Mr  A.  0.  Jones,  b  Noble 
A.  A.  Lilley,  c  Iredale,  b  Noble 
W.  Rhodes,  not  out  .... 


Innings 
began. 

H.    M. 

11  35 
11  35 


Innings        *JSl 
finished.   w^SJ? 

H.    M.       H.    X. 


3 

4 
5 


20 

55 

4 


3 

5 

4 

11 


17 
1 

52 
5 


6  10 


6  13 
11  7 
11  10 

11  41 

12  4 
12  25 


12 
11 


1 
7 


11  39 

12  22 
12  42 
12  42 


2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

■ 

0 
0 
0 
0 


51 
18 
21 
28 

4 
7 

'  •  • 

29 
38 
85 
17 


Totak 
Extras  added— Byes  9,  leg-byes  6,  wides  4,  no-ball  1 

Full  total  of  innings 
'^"^*cki^*°^}^86      315      in      m      486      486 


I  I 

118  18 

187  20 

54  9 

60  9 

49  8 

88  4 

• • ■  • •• 

24  5 

31  3 

87  4 

8  1 


S 


1 
7 
2 


2 
2 
1 


576 


7. 
479 


511 


Gross  time  of  innings  ...... 

Z>.9«— 51  minutes  lunch,  25  minutes  men  going  in,  13  minutes 
other  stops    ....... 

Net  time  of  innings 


551 

H.     M. 

8  33 
1  29 
7      4 


e 
O 


8    21 
11    20 


t 

10 
10 


3  10 

>  •  •  •  •  ■ 

...  4 

5  3 

3  9 

...  1 


14    8    556    81    19    40    95 
20 


10. 

576 
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Tvxnly-ninth  Match.     .Australia  Botolitig.    First  Inninga  of  England. 


0. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Pour*. 

Threes. 

Twos. 

OncH 

Mr  E.  Jones 

63 

12 

164 

4 

22 

8 

13 

26 

M    M.  A.  Noble  1 

35-4 

12 

96 

2 

17 

2 

4 

14 

.1   H.  Tnimble  i 

39 

11 

107 

2 

12 

5 

10 

24 

..   C.  E.  M*Leo(U     . 

48 

15 

131 

1 

20 

4 

9 

21 

«   W.  P.  Howell 

15 

3 

43 

•  •  • 

8 

•  •  • 

2 

7 

«  J.  Worrall    . 

3 

•  •  • 

15 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

3 

193-4        53         556         9  81  19  40 

1  Noble,  1  wide ;  Tninible,  1  wide  and  1  no-ball ;  M'Leotl,  2  wides. 
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The  tint  innings  of  Australia  be- 
gan at  1.1  on  the  second  day.  Lunch 
from  1.30  to  2.20.  Stops  :  3.30  to 
3.32  change  in  bowling  ;  4.4  to  4.6 
Lock  wood  left  field  temporarily  ;  4.42 
to  4.56  dnst-storm  and  Dad  light ;  6.5 
to  6.7  Gregory  getting  a  batting-glove. 


Stumps  were  di'awn  at  6.27  with  the 
fall  of  Darling^s  wicket.  Gregory 
was  not  out.  Kesumed  third  day  at 
11.5.  Stop  11.7  to  11.9,  Iredale  get- 
ting a  new  glove.  Innings  over  at 
12.57. 


First  Innings  of  Australia. 


Mr  J 


Lock- 


} 


M 


n 


ft 


•t 


»f 


If 


If 


tf 


Intiiiigs 

InningH 

mf\ 

• 

3R 

• 

bfgan. 

II.    M. 

l\iitshe<i. 
H.     M. 

time 
battiiu;. 

H.    M. 

2 

9i 

a 
O 

1      1 

4  29 

2   18 

55 

8 

2 

4 

9 

1      1 

2  38 

0  47 

24 

3 

•  •  • 

4 

4 

2  40 

2  49 

0    9 

6 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

■  ■  • 

2  52 

3  40 

0  46 

9 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

2 

3  45 

6  27 

2  15 

71 

8 

•  •  ■ 

7 

20 

4  32 

12  41 

3    7 

117 

15 

5 

9 

24 

11    6 

11  21 

0  14 

9 

1 

•  ■  • 

1 

3 

11  24 

11  37 

0  13 

4 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

11  40 

12  57 

1  10 

31 

5 

4 

3 

12  45 

12  45 

0    0 

0 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

12  48 

12  57 

0    9 

4 

1 

•  •  • 

•   a  • 

... 

> 


Worrall,  c  Hay  ward,  b 

wood 
H.  Tmmble,  c  and  b  Jones  . 
V.  Trumper,  c  Lillev,  b  Jones 
M.  A.  Noble,  b  Lockwood    . 
J.  Darling,  c  Fry,  b  Lockwoo<l 
S.  E.  Gregory,  c  Jones,  b  Lock- 

wood 
F.  A.  Iredale,  b  IiOckwoo<l   . 
J.  J.  Kelly,  1  b  w,  b  Junes    . 
C  E.  M'lieod,  not  out  . 
EL  Jones,  b  Lockwood  . 
W.  P.  Howell,  b  Lockwood  . 

Totals       .     11    8    330    41    11    31 
Extras  added— Byes  5,  leg-byes  10,  wide  1,  no- balls  6        .        22 


66 


Full  total  of  innings 


Runs  at  the  fall  of 
each  wicket 


} 


1. 

38 


a. 
44 


3. 

85 


4. 

120 


6. 

220 


e. 
242 


352 

7. 
257 


8. 

310 


Gross  time  of  innings         ...... 

Less—bO  minutes  lunch,  26  minutes  men  going  in,  28  minutes 
other  stops  ....... 


Net  time  of  innings 


9. 

340 

H.     M. 

7  18 
1  44 
5    34 


10. 

352 


Twenly-nitUh  Match. 
O. 


England  Bonding.     First  Innings  of  Australia. 


Mr  W.  M.  Bradley 

W.  Rho<les  . 

W.  H.  Lockwood « 

Mr  A.  O.  Jones*  . 
ft  C.  L.  Townsend 
II  F.  S.  Jackson 


29 
25 
40- 
30 
5 
14 


M. 

12 

2 

17 

12 


R. 
52 
79 
71 
73 
16 
39 


W. 


7 
3 


Fours. 
4 
13 
9 
8 
1 
6 


Threes. 
4 

•  •  • 

1 
5 


Twos. 
4 
9 
5 
7 
3 
3 


Ones. 

11 

9 

22 

12 

6 

6 


Fives. 
1 


143-3      50        330         10         41  11 

*  Lockwood,  6  no-balls ;  Jones,  1  wide. 
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66 
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The  second  innings  of  Australia 
began  at  1.15  on  the  third  day.  Lunch 
from  1.30  to  2.17.   Stops :  4.19  to  4.28 


refreshment  for  team  ;  4.59  to  5.1 
Lockwood  retired  from  field.  Stamps 
drawn  at  6.15.    Result — Draw. 


Sbcond  Innings  of  Australia. 


Mr  J.  Worrall,  c  Lilley,  b  Hay  ward 
C.  E.  M'Uod,  b  Rhodes      . 
M.  A.  Noble,  not  out  . 
V.  Truinpor,  c  and  b  Rhodes 
S.  E.  Gregory,  b  Rhodes 
J.  Darling,  run  out 
H.  Trunible,  not  out    . 


M 


tl 


II 


InnliMCB 
liogan. 

U.    M. 

1  15 
1  15 
8  89 
5  15 
5  42 

5  50 

6  3 

Totals 


Innings 
flnlflhed. 


H. 

3 
5 


M. 

36 
12 


6  15 


5 
5 

H 


3!) 

46 

0 


Net 

time 

batting. 

H.    M. 

1  34 

2  56 
2  12 

24 

4 

10 


00 


iS 


76  15 

77  10 
69  13 

7  1 

2  ... 

6  1 


g 
1 
1 
1 


o 

3 
6 
3 


i  •  •        •  •  • 


X 

e 

a 
O 

6 

22 

8 

3 

2 

2 


6  15 


12        3    3 


Extras  added— I?yes  7,  wides  4,  no-balls  4       . 

Full  total  of  innings  . 

Runs  at  the  fall  of     )    ^-  ^'  ^'  *•  '• 

each  wicket  ]  116       208        224        22S       243 


7  32    239    40      3  12   46 
15 

254 


H. 

M. 

Gross  time  of  innings 

• 

•                       • 

• 

« 

5 

00 

Less — 47  minutes  lunch, 

16  minutes 

men  going  in,  11  miu- 

utcs  other  s 

tops    . 

Net  time  of  innings  . 

■ 
• 

• 
• 

1 

14 

.        3 

46 

Twenty-ninth  Match.     England  Botding, 

Second  Innings 

qf  Australia. 

0. 

M. 

R.        W. 

Fours 

.    Three*.  Twos. 

Ones. 

W.  H.  Lockwood  1      . 

15 

7 

33 

6 

•  •  ■ 

3 

3 

Mr  C.  L.  Townsend    . 

8 

4 

V                         ... 

1 

■  •  ■ 

•  k  • 

5 

W.  Rhodes » 

22 

8 

27          3 

3 

1 

2 

8 

Mr  A.  0.  Jones  . 

12 

2 

43 

6 

•  •  ■ 

2 

15 

M   W.  M.  Bradley  1  . 

17 

8 

32 

6 

1 

•  «  ■ 

5 

II   F.  S.  Jackson 

13 

2 

54 

11 

•  •• 

2 

6 

T.  Hayward  »      . 

11 

3 

38          1 

7 

•  •  ■ 

3 

4 

Mr  C.  B.  Fry     . 

2 

1 

3 

•  •■ 

1 

•  •   V 

•  •  ■ 

100        35  239  4         40  3         12       46 

1  Lockwood,  1  wide,  2  no-balls  ;  Rhodes,  1  wide  ;  Bradley,  2  wides ;  Hayward,  2  uo-balls. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the 
match  recorded  above,  England 
winning  the  toss  batted  the 
whole  of  the  first  day  and  for 
a  portion  of  the  second.  The 
three  batsmen  who  had  posses- 
sion of  the  wicket  up  to  4.49 
on  the  first  day  played  in  a 
style  which  I  think  was  cor- 
rectly described  in  many  news- 
papers as  superb  batting.  They 
made  315  runs  for  the  loss 
of  one  wicket  only ;  and  were 
at  the  wickets  for  4  hours 
12  minutes,  which  yields  an 
average  of  75  runs  per  hour. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  owing 
to  a  decision  communicated  to 
Ranjitsinhji     by    his     captain, 


forcing  tactics  were  tried,  with 
the  result  that  nine  wiokets  fell 
in  2  hours  52  minutes,  for  an 
addition  of  261  run&  The 
average  rate  of  scoring  jumped 
from  75  runs  per  hour  to  91*06 
per  hour.  In  the  whole  inn- 
ings, 576  runs  were  made  in 
7  hoims  4  minutes,  whioh  gives 
an  average  of  81*51  runs  per 
hour.  Then  followed  what 
was  almost  universally  described 
as  The  Australians  stonewall- 
ing to  save  the  gama  In  the 
result,  the  visitors  batted  for 
9  hours  20  minutes  for  606 
runs, — that  is,  at  the  rate  of 
64*93  runs  per  hour,  and  the 
game  ended  in  a  draw. 
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Now,  from  the  amount  of 
oorrespondence  that  ensued  on 
the  subject  of  slow  play  and 
stonewalling,  in  illustration  of 
which  the  matoh  under  con- 
sideration was  frequently  cited, 
one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  there  was  a  vast  difiPerence 
in  the  rate  of  the  scoring  by 
the  two  teama     Let  us  see. 

Take,  first  of  all,  the  match 
recorded  above.  For  equitable 
comparison,  we  must  pass  by 
that  portion  of  England's  inn- 
ings in  which  wickets  were 
almost  thrown  away  in  the 
scoring  of  91*06  per  hour,  and 
keep  only  their  superb  batting 
for  315  runs  for  the  loss  of  a 
single  wicket.  Up  to  this 
point,  it  is  admitted,  the  game 
was  played  as  it  ought  to  be 


played :  the  result  was  75  runs 
per  hour.  Was  it,  then,  correct 
criticism  to  call  the  64*93  runs 
per  hour  of  the  Australians 
"stonewalling"?  If  75  runs 
per  hour  in  the  opening  stages 
of  a  game  represents  excellent 
play,  surely  10  runs  less  per 
hour  in  playing  for  a  draw 
is  not  deserving  the  adverse 
comment  it  received  in  this 
case. 

Not  in  this  match  alone,  but 
all  through,  the  popular  error 
appears  to  have  been  that  the 
Australians  scored  slowly.  But 
from  tables  which  I  have  com- 
piled with  the  utmost  care  I 
subjoin  a  portion,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that,  on  the 
average,  actually  they  scored 
faster  than  their  opponents. 


Average  Rate  of  Scoring  per  Hour  by  Engush  Flayers  whose 
Aggregate  Total  of  Rdns  has  reached  100  or  over. 


Mr  O.  L.  Jessop 

Mr  L.  J.  Moon  . 

E.  C.  Hayes 

Mr  F.  H.  B.  Champaiu 

A.  E.  Trott 

J.  T.  Brown  (senior) 

H.  Young 

E.  Robson 

Mr  S.  M.  J.  Woods 

E.  H.  KUlick     . 

Mr  T.  L.  Taylor 

L.  C.  Branna 

J.  H.  Board 

Mr  R.  E.  Foster 

K.  8.  RaiMitsinhji 

Mr  C.  R  Fry     . 

Mr  H.  D.  Leveson-Gower 

Mr  A.  C.  MacLaren 

Mr  A.  0.  Jones 

Minor  R  M.  Poore 

A.  Heame 

Capt  E.  O.  Wynyard 

A  A.  Lilley 

Mr  C.  A.  Bernard 

Mr  F.  S.  Jackson 

Mr  C.  L.  Townsend 

W.  Brockwell    . 

R  Abel  . 

J.  T.  Tyldesley . 

Mr  W.  O.  Grace 

T.  Hayward 

A.  Shrewsbury  . 

W.  Gunn 

W.  O.  Quaife     . 


Time  batting. 

ToUl 

Average  runs 

H.   M. 

runs. 

per  hour. 

4  54 

331 

67-55 

2  54 

173 

59-65 

3  28 

193 

55767 

5  45 

291 

50-60 

2  37 

132 

50-44 

6  18 

293 

46-50 

3   0 

139 

46-33 

2  16 

104 

45-88 

3  54 

178 

45-64 

3  45 

163 

43-46 

3   5 

134 

43-45 

6  13 

270 

43  43 

4  31 

190 

42-06 

3  28 

144 

41-53 

12  43 

509 

40-02 

14  16 

565 

39-60 

2  53 

113 

39  19 

4  19 

164 

37-99 

5  28 

205 

37-50 

2  50 

100 

35-29 

6  38 

230 

34-67 

4  37 

158 

34-22 

9  15 

310 

33-51 

4  29 

150 

33-42 

11  13 

373 

33*80 

18  15 

550 

8018 

4  13 

125 

29-64 

3  40 

104 

28-86 

6  26 

181 

28-13 

7  32 

205 

27-21 

18  47 

509 

27-09 

4  53 

127 

26-00 

6  45 

157 

28-25 

7  52 

187 

17-41 
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game  so  fully  recorded  abova 
The  Australians'  fastest  scoring 
in  Test  matches  was  in  their 
first  innings  at  Lord's,  when 
they  made  421  runs  in  6  hours 
14  minutes — 67*54  runs  per 
hour  on  the  average. 
Turn  now  to  bowling,  where 


the  superiority  of  the  Austral- 
ians was  most  marked.  And 
first  let  me  submit  two  special 
tables  of  bowling  analyses 
which,  with  figures  suppUed 
from  other  tables  compiled  by 
me,  cast  an  interestmg  light  on 
this  department  of  the  game : — 


BOWLING  ANALYSES. 
Showiko  Aybraor  Number  ov  Balls  Bowled  to  Take  a  Wicket. 

(a)  By  English  Botoiera  who  bowUd  one  hundred  overs  or  more. 
G.  H.  Hirst  took  one  wicket  with  every  35*06  balls  bowleil. 


W.  Rhodes 

W.  H.  Lockwoo<l 

H.  Young 

Mr  G.  L.  Jeftsop 

Mr  C.  L.  Townsend 

W.  Mead 

Mr  W.  M.  Bradley 

Mr  W.  G.  Grace 

A.  E.  Trott 

W.  Attewell 

J.  T.  Hearne 

Mr  F.  S.  Jackson 


It 
II 
II 
II 
It 
It 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
If 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


40-04 
41-60 
43-69 
47-82 
54-54 
55- 
68-28 
62-50 
65-69 
75- 
79-84 
137-60 


It 

II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


(6)  By  A  ustralian  Bowlers. 

Mr  E.  Jones  took  one  wicket  with  every  43-11  balls  bowled, 

ti    H.  Trumble         n               ..  43-80 

M.  A.  Noble        h               i.  46*68 

W.  P.  Howell     ,1               I,  47-89 

C.  E.  M'Leod      .i               n  47*93 

F.  Laver              i.               n  52*91 


II 
II 

M 


11 


II 
II 
II 
II 


It 


In  compiling  these  figures, 
only  the  runs  made  off  the 
bat  are  counted,  and  of  the 
wickets  those  only  that  were 
credited  to  the  bowlers. 

English  bowlers  delivered 
27,451  balls  for  13,669  runs 
and  452  wickets — which  yields 
an  average  cost  of  30 '24  runs 
per  wicket.  To  secure  a  wicket, 
60'73  balls  were  bowled.  And, 
taking  in  the  element  of  time, 

Eholibh  Bowlbrs. 

Tbok  wickets  at  cost  of  3024  runs  each. 
Bowled     .    137*20  balls  per  hour. 
Bowled     .      60*73  baUs  for  each  wicket. 
Took         •        2*24  wickets  per  hour. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
key  to  "slowness"  in  cricket. 
If  a  certain  class  of  bowlers  can 
HiimiiiM  batsmen  in   a   shorter 


137*20  balls  were  bowled  per 
hour  on  the  average. 

Australian  bowlers  delivered 
26,939  balls  for  12,464  runs  and 
584  wickets — which  yields  an 
average  cost  of  21*34  runs  per 
wicket.  To  secure  a  wicket, 
46*12  balls  were  bowled.  And 
144*65  balls  were  bowled  per 
hour  on  the  average. 

Or,  placing  the  performances 
side  by  side  : — 

Australian  Bowlrrs. 

Took  wickets  at  cost  of  21  '34  runs  each. 
Bowled     .    144*65  balls  per  hour. 
Bowled     .       46*12  balls  for  each  wicket. 
Took         .        3*13  wickets  per  hour. 

time  than  can  another  class, 
then  we  want  the  bowlers  who 
can  bring  about  the  faster  fall 
of  wickets,  even  if  they  should 
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within  my  knowledge,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  month  has 
not  won  for  it  the  favour  of 
County  players.  It  merely 
substitutes  one  boundary  for 
another,  and  therefore  no  re- 
adjustment of  values  for  hits 
to  and  over  the  net  can  ever 
rectify  what  is  an  initial  weak- 
ness. Further,  instead  of 
acting  in  favour  of  the  bowler 
(which  I  presume  is  the  real 
objective  of  any  such  alteration), 
it  aids  the  batsman;  not  only 
because  it  tends  to  increase 
scores,  but  because  it  adds  to 
the  work  of  the  fielders,  of 
whom  the  bowler  is  one.  And 
probably  it  will  be  found,  when 
the  hotter  weather  arrives,  that 
batsmen  will  take  advantage 
of  the  opening  which  it  gives 
to  waste  time  in  "breathers" 
after  they  have  run  out  their 
run& 

Some  writers  seem  to  think 
that  by  such  a  change  as  I 
suggest  in  the  1  b  w  rule  the 
responsibilities  of  the  umpire 
would  be  increased.  That  is 
not  my  opinion.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  they  would 
be  lessened.  To  me  it  has  al- 
ways been  harder  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  ball  pitched 
in  a  line  from  wicket  to  wicket, 
than  whether  it  would  have  hit 
the  wicket.  Nor  can  I  see 
anything  in  the  argimient 
that  leg-break  bowlers  would 
soon  get  their  men  out  leg- 
before.  If  the  batsman  did 
not  place  himself  in  a  straight 
line  from  wicket  to  wicket,  he 
could  not  possibly  be  out  1  b  w. 
I  am  aware  that  some  leading 


batsmen  declare  that  it  would 
cramp  their  play,  and  prevent 
them  playing  productive  strokes 
that  now  are  common.  It  would 
not  prevent  them  playing  the  ball 
with  the  bat.  It  would  only 
mean  that  in  many  cases  when 
they  failed  to  play  the  ball  with 
the  bat  they  would  be  out, 
whereas  now  they  save  their 
wicket  by  interposing  their  legs 
as  a  second  line  of  defence.^ 

The  question  which  batsmen 
have  honestly  and  disinterest- 
edly to  ask  themselves  is  this : 
"  Have  we  more  advantages  in 
the  game  than  the  bowler?" 
I  think  batsmen  have.  In  all 
cases  when  appeal  is  made 
against  them,  they  are  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  In 
no  case  is  the  bowler  given  it : 
indeed,  in  regard  to  fairness  of 
delivery,  the  doubt  is  against 
him. 

A  remark  made  by  Victor 
Trumper  at  the  close  of  the 
Australian  tour  seems  to  me 
eloquent  in  favour  of  putting  a 
stop  to  leg  play.  I  was  com- 
plimenting hun  upon  his  con- 
sistent  fine  batting,  and  praised 
him  for  not  using  his  legs  in 
defending  his  wickets.  He 
answered :  "I  don't  believe  in 
backing  up  with  one's  legs,  but 
I  will  have  to  learn  to  do  it. 
Nearly  all  the  great  batsmen 
often  save  their  wickets  in  that 
way. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed 
that  when  Victor  Trumper  was 
getting  runs,  no  alteration  in 
his  style  of  play  was  to  be 
desired. 

James  PHiixipa 


'  The  mle  proposed  would  not  be  new,  but  only  a  return  to  an  old  one. 
See  •Cricket  Scores,  1730-1773.'    By  H.  T.  Waghom. 
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BALLAD    OF    FOULWEATHER    JACK. 

Admiral  Byron  has  weighed  his  anohor, 

And  put  to  sea  in  a  gale: 
But  deep  in  his  heart  is  a  hidden  oanker, 

Because  of  an  oft-told  tale. 
Brave  he  may  be,  deny  it  who  can, 
Yet  Admiral  John  is  a  luckless  man; 
And  the  midshipmen's  mothers  cry,  "Out,  alack! 
My  lad  has  sailed  with  Foulweather  Jack!" 

Admiral  Byron  has  hoisted  his  pennant, 

And  steered  for  Cape  Breton  shore: 
But  the  surgeon  says  to  the  first  lieutenant, 

"We  shall  never  see  Spithead  more! 
Weather-beaten  and  battle-scarr'd. 
To  Plymouth  Hoe  or  to  Portsmouth  Hard, 
The  crews  return — but  they  never  come  back 
Who  sign  and  serve  with  Foulweather  Jack ! 

"Many  a  frigate  has  he  commanded. 

In  every  storm  that's  blown : 
He  would  fight  with  a  squadron  single-handed, 

But  his  luck  is  the  devil's  own : 
He  loses  the  wind,  he  misses  the  tide, 
He  shaves  the  rocks,  and  his  shots  go  wide; 
The  fate  is  curst  and  the  future  black. 
That  hangs  o'er  the  head  of  Foulweather  Jack. 

"As  for  me,  I'm  a  tough  old  stager. 
Nor  care  if  I  sink  or  swim, 

« 

But  when  I  think  of  the  stranded  Wager, 

My  heart  is  heavy  for  him. 
Bound  the  world  to  ruin  and  wreck 
He  carried  his  luck  on  the  DolphirCa  deck: 
If  ever  a  man  had  the  gift  and  knack 
Of  sheer  disaster,  'tis  Foulweather  Jack!" 


As  a  seagull's  wings  o'er  the  surges  flutter, 
In  the  light  of  the  sunset  flame, 
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There  hovered  from  westward  a  hasty  cutter, 

To  speak  with  the  frigate  Fame, 
"Twenty  Parley- voo  ships  to-day 
Lurk  and  loiter  in  Chaleur  Bay; 
Like  wolves  they  gather  to  make  attack 
On  the  ships  and  convoy  of  Foulweather  Jack, 

"Frigates  three  for  your  three  are  biding, 

And  of  arm'd  privateers  a  score; 
Sloops  and  schooners  at  anchor  riding. 

Are  waiting  you  close  inshore : 
Their  guns  are  many,  and  yours  are  few; 
Eight  to  one  they  outnumber  you: 
The  wind  is  low  and  the  tide  is  slack, 
But  you  yet  may  escape  them,  Foulweather  Jack." 

The  Admiral  stood  six  foot  and  over. 

He  was  stately  and  stern  to  see : 
But  his  eyes  lit  up  like  those  of  a  lover, 

And  merry  of  mind  was  he : 
And  the  Byron  blood  and  the  Berkeley  blood 
Burned  in  his  veins  like  a  fiery  flood. 
And  his  pulses  leaped,  and  his  comely  face 
Glowed  with  the  pride  of  a  fighting  race. 

The  Admiral  laughed  with  the  wind's  own  laughter, 

And  spoke  with  the  sea's  own  might, 
"From  danger  and  death,  and  what  comes  after. 

No  Englishman  turns  in  flight : 
They  call  me  unlucky — to-day  you'll  learn 
How  the  worst  of  luck  for  a  time  may  turn : 
We'll  rid  the  seas  of  this  vermin-pack. 
And  m  be  huntsman!"  quoth  Foulweather  Jack. 

The  twilight  sank  and  the  darkness  settled. 

The  Admiral's  frigate  led : 
She  took  the  waves  like  a  steed  high-mettled. 

And  thus  to  his  men  he  said : 
"Desperate  measures  for  desperate  needs, 
And  valorous  crews  for  dare-devil  deeds: 
A  goodly  quarry  we  have  in  track — 
Clear  the  decks  for  action  I "  says  Foulweather  Jack. 
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All  through  the  night  were  the  seabirds  soaring, 

Shrieking  and  scared  from  rest: 
All  through  the  night  the  guns  were  roaring 

Under  the  seabirds'  nest. 
When  morning  broke  in  a  glimmer  grey, 
There  was  dreadful  silence  in  Chaleur  Bay, — 
Only  the  crackle  of  burning  decks, 
And  cries  for  succour  from  crowded  wreok& 

The  Bienfaisant  is  aground  and  blazing. 

And  sunk  is  the  proud  Marchauit: 
The  privateersmen  aghast  are  gazing 

At  their  vessels  that  bum  a-row; 
The  staggering  smoke  that  volleys  and  blows 
Shrouds  the  shattered  Marquis  de  Marlosey 
And  the  sloops  and  schooners  in  rout  and  wrack 
Strew  the  pathway  of  Foulweather  Jack. 

The  prisoners  question  in  fear  and  wonder, 

"What  fiend  have  we  fought  to-day? 
We  are  burnt  and  splintered  and  split  in  sunder. 

Who  boasted  him  soon  our  prey. 
He  grappled  and  boarded  us,  one  to  ten. 
But  he  and  his  crew  are  devils,  not  men: 
Curs'd  be  the  hour  when  we  crossed  the  track 
Of  this — how  do  you  call  him? — Foulweather  Jack!" 

Admiral  Byron  has  counted  his  losses. 

And  steered  for  Cape  Breton  shore; 
The  baulks  and  spars  that  the  wild  wave  tosses, 

Last  night  they  were  ships  of  war. 
The  wounded  men  in  the  cock-pit  dim 
With  feeble  voices  huzza  for  him: 
"The  stars  may  fall  and  the  skies  may  crack, — 
But  my  luck  is  broken!"  says  Foulweather  Jack. 

M.   C.   QlLLINGTON. 
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service  cap  fluttering,  and, 
as  people  will,  we  stood  and 
shouted  meaningless  questions 
and  answers  across  the  inter- 
vening space.  Mother  was  in 
a  fever.  "  He  will  catch  cold — 
I  know  he  will.  Call  and  tell 
him  to  put  on  his  coat." 

"  He'll  be  hot  enough,  ma'am, 
in  six  days,"  said  a  large  and 
important  -  looking  policeman 
standing  near  ;  ''  and  in  six 
days  more  he  will  be  hotter 
than  he  cares  about." 

Gradually  it  dawned  upon  us 
that  the  boat  was  not  leaving 
at  all,  nor  did  she  for  another 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and 
Tony  came  and  talked  to  us 
from  the  gangway  until,  indeed, 
they  raised  it  almost  under  his 
feet.  There  was  a  huge  crowd 
gathered  at  the  pier-head  to  see 
the  transport  gS.  This  way 
and  that  we  were  pushed  and 
hurried.  Inexorable  police- 
men kept  moving  us  from  each 
position  we  took  up,  as  we 
struggled  to  get  to  a  place 
whence  we  could  see  the  last 
of  the  lad. 

"  I  can't  see  him !  I  can't  see 
him ! "  cried  Mother,  which  was 


scarcely  surprising,  seeing  that 
the  tears  would  gather  in  the 
brave  eyes. 

"Do  you  mean  the  boy?" 
said  a  man  in  the  crowd  with 
ready  sympathy.  "He's  over 
there  under  the  bridge." 

And   so  at  last   the  anchor 
was  lifted,  and  the  vessel  began 
to  slide  by.    The  crowd  in  khaki 
cheered    and    sang,    answered 
by  the  crowd  on  eJiora     The 
soldiers   were    massed    on  the 
deck  and  in  the  rigging :  they 
might  have  been  schoolboys  off 
for  their  holiday,  so  careless  did 
they  seem  and  full  of  glea    Then 
passed  the  knot  of  officers,  and 
then  Tony,  the  face  we  knew  so 
well,  graver  than  its  wont,  in 
spite  of  the  confident  awiiling 
eyes.     We  could  see  him  for  a 
long  while,  signalling  violently 
with  his  handkerchief,  messages 
of  comfort  surely,  though  not 
decipherable  by  the  Morse  oode, 
— a  little  black  figure  outlined 
against  the  evening  sky.     As 
the  ship  swung  down  the  river 
the  freshening    breeze   caught 
the  blue  ensign,  and  its  swelling 
folds  hid  him  from  our  strain- 
ing eyes. 
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of  driving  this  fact  into  the 
heads  of  the  British  people  has 
been  a  most  difficult  and  labori- 
ous one.  It  is  not  yet  completed 
—  far  from  it ;  and  it  was 
with  regret  that  we  heard  our 
trusted  and  venerable  Prime 
Minister,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Primrose  League,  telling  his 
hearers  (and  thus  the  country 
at  large)  that  they  ought  not  to 
put  all  their  trust  in  the  navy 
alone  for  the  defence  of  the 
empire :  warning  them  that  they 
should  not  '*  put  all  their  eggs 
into  a  single  basket " — meaning 
the  navy — but  form  local  rifle 
clubs  all  over  the  country,  and 
practise  rifle-shooting,  for  the 
defence  of  their  homes.  He  said, 
"  If,  when  the  danger  comes,  it 
was  possible  for  the  Government 
of  the  day  to  call  upon  an  armed 
people,  upon  a  people  of  whom 
every  grown  -  up  man  could 
handle  a  rifle,  I  do  not  think 
that  after  the  experience  we 
have  had  in  South  Africa  even 
the  most  apprehensive  would 
have  any  cause  to  fear  the 
result."  And  again,  he  told 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
place  themselves  "in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  armed  nation, — such 
a  nation,  for  instance,  as  the 
Swiss  ara" 

Strenuously  and  consistently 
as  '  Maga '  has  always  sup- 
ported the  able  and  far-sighted 
imperial  poHoy  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury,  we  feel  bound  to  point  out 
the  misleading  nature  of  any 
effort  to  establish  an  analogy 
between  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  side  and 
the  South  African  Bepublics 
and  Switzerland  on  the  other. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  discour- 
age the  formation  of  rifle  clubs 


and  the  practice  of  rifle-shoot- 
ing amongst  the  manhood  of 
Great  Britain,  so  long  as  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  the 
battles  for  which  this  practice 
is  supposed  to  be  a  preparation 
are  to  be  fought  on  foreign  soil 
and  not  in  England;  and  so 
long,  also,  as  the  formation  of 
these  clubs  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  rifle  practice  are 
not  allowed  to  produce  a  feel- 
ing of  false  and  unjustifiable 
security,  or  any  idea  that  this 
country  can  be  defended  else- 
where than  on  the  ocean.  We 
must  put  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  There  can  be  no  second 
line  of  defence  for  us;  for  if 
once  the  navy  is  defeated  it 
would  avail  nothing  if  a  million 
of  the  best  rifle  shots  in  Europe 
stood  armed  upon  our  shores, 
with  unlimited  ammunition  at 
their  command,  all  ready  to  die 
at  their  posta  No  foreign 
soldier  need  put  his  foot  upon 
the  soil  in  order  to  conquer 
England  and  destroy  the  British 
Empire.  Our  enemies,  if  vic- 
torious on  the  sea,  would  simply 
have  to  wait  until  starvation 
brought  submission  to  any  terms 
of  peace  they  chose  to  dictate ; 
and  the  time  would  not  be 
long, — perhaps  three  months, 
not  more. 

It  is  strange,  passing  strange, 
that  after  all  thewritingsof  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  Admiral  Colomb, 
Sir  George  Clarke,  and  many 
others,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  famous  "memorandum  of 
the  three  admirals,"  we  should 
have  to  reiterate  these  facts  in 
the  year  1900.  We  repeat 
that  we  see  no  harm  in  the 
establishment    of    rifle  -  ranges 
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For  all  that  the  stage, 

oertain,  had  to  be  bowd- 
,  and  Sheridan,  who  was 
in  most  things,  contrived 
bom  at  the  right  time, 
bad  written  a  generation 
,   he   would   have  disap- 

with  Congreve;  if  Con- 
had  lived  three  genera- 
later,  he  would  have  re- 
l  with  Sheridan,  and,  if 
K>unted  in  these  matters 
btful  hypothesis),  would 
een  revived  a  great  deal 
ften. 

me  who  knows  them  both 
abt  that  Sheridan  helped 
f  from  Congreve  with  a 
08  hand.  It  is  probable 
e  consciously  "refined" 
fc  is  certain  that  he  un- 
»ii8ly  vulgarised  him.  If 
ill  admit  for  a  moment 
rectness  of  speech  is  not 
fcrily  a  negation  of  good 
ig, — and  surely  it  is  not 
it    does  not    offend    the 

addressed,  —  you   must 

that  Congreve's  charac- 

Te  a  breeding  Sheridan's 

f    lack.       Compare    the 

gentlemen "      of      the 

Jack  Absolute  with 
If  for  example  —  or 
ntastic  gentlemen  —  Sir 
lin  Backbite  with  Wit- 
Mrs  Malaprop  and 
Wlshfort  have  the  same 
ac  motive  (the  bowdleris- 
owed  for),  and  both  are 
>os  in  their  dialects,  but 
Wishfort  is  a  gentle- 
i  and  ^Irs  Malaprop  is 
Ind  where  in  Sheridan  is 
A  "lady  of  fashion"  to 
ipared  with  the  divine 
lant,  or  even  ^ith  Lady 
'  Alas!  I  fear  that  to 
of  my   redtdcfrs    ^lirabel 


and  Witwoud  and  Lady  Froth 
will  suggest  nothing:  but  I 
must  go  on  with  the  list  Well, 
in  this  matter  of  breeding 
Sheridan  comes  off  ilL  In  the 
more  important  matter  of  in- 
tellect he  comes  off  worse. 
Epigrams  and  witty  remarks 
apart,  in  which  Congreve  can 
beat  the  whole  of  Sheridan 
with  one  act  of  "  The  Way  of 
the  World,"  there  is  a  meaning, 
a  thought,  in  Congreve's  char- 
acters and  oppositions  of  char- 
acters which  Sheridan  never 
approaches.  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  Sheridan  is  by  far  the 
coarser  of  the  two.  How 
empty  and  barren,  to  take  a 
small  instance,  is  the  wit  of  the 
impossible  servant  Fag  in  "  The 
Rivals,"  compared  with  that  of 
the  (perhaps  also  impossible, 
but  far  more  plausible)  servant 
Jeremy  in  "  Love  for  Love." 
The  one  is  funnily  fantastic, 
and  that  is  all :  the  other  bites, 
and  explains  (and  here  is  even 
a  theatrical  advantage)  his 
master's  character  and  pro- 
ceedings. Or,  to  take  a  greater 
instance,  it  is  almost  brutal  to 
compare  Sir  Anthony  and  Jack 
Absolute  with  Sir  Sampson 
and  Valentine  Legend,  lliere 
is  an  angry  father  in  both 
cases,  in  both  a  deceitful  son. 
But  the  scenes  Sheridan  got  out 
of  his  pair  are  merely  funny, 
theatrical  explosions  of  temper : 
Congreve  put  into  his  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  parental  rela- 
tion, and  that  without  a  moment 
of  dulness.  It  follows  from  this 
latter  difference  that  if  we  are 
to  define  comedy  and 
useless  proceeding,  it  may 
Congreve's  plays  are  more 
genuine  comedies    than    Sher- 
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ears  of  the  managera  It  is 
unlikely,  but  you  never  can 
teU. 

However,  regarded  as  drama- 
tists, at  present  Sheridan  has 
over  Mr  Shaw  the  advantages 
I  have  mentioned  —  that  he 
AVTote  Inlays  which  are  excellent 
as  plays,  that  he  had  a  dis- 
tinguished style,  and  that  he 
encouraged  the  players.  But 
there  is  one  resemblance  which 
goes  very  far.  The  greatest 
writers  of  comedy  could  use 
normal  characters  and  make 
them  dramatic,  entertaining,  or 
what  they  willed.  Sheridan 
was  not  one  of  them,  and  he 
was  content  to  exploit  eccen- 
tricity. Mr  Shaw  is  not  one  of 
them  (at  present),  and  his  eye 
is  for  eccentricity  exclusively. 
He  thinks  it  is  not,  as  one  of 
his  characters  would  say,  but 
it  is.  Even  the  characters  he 
designs  to  be  normal  and  a  con- 
trast to  his  eccentrics  he  makes 
eccentrically  normal  Conse- 
quently in  this  respect — and  it 
is  most  important— one's  amuse- 
ment in  seeing  his  plays  is  just 
the  same  as  one's  amusement 
would  have  been  in  seeing 
Sheridan's,  if  one  had  been 
Sheridan's  contemporary.     The 


sentimental  sohoolgirl  in  "The 
Rivals "    is    on    precisely  the 
same  plane  as   the  woman  in 
"You   Never    can  Tell,"  who 
was  "  advanced  "  in  the  sixties 
and     believes     herself    to   be 
"advanced"  stilL     OnlyLydia 
Languish  is  gone  from  real  life, 
and  in  watching  Mrs  Clandon 
my  mind  strayed  to  Mr  H.  A. 
Jones.     That  is  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  actuality.      Lucky 
Mr  Shaw! 

These  remarks  are  on  play- 
wrights, not  on  players,  but  it 
would  be  ungrateful  not  to  add 
in    conclusion    that   Mr    Cyril 
Maude's     Bob      Acres,      Miss 
Emery's  Lydia,  and  Mrs  Cal- 
vert's Mrs  Malaprop  were  the 
best  I  have  seen,  or  at  least  re- 
member.      I     was     especially 
obliged  to   Mr  Maude  for  not 
making  Bob  a  vulgar  Cockney, 
which  is  Bob's  usual  fata    With 
the  exception  of  the  delightful 
twins,    Mr    Shaw's    charaoters 
were   all  uphill   work   for  the 
actors ;  but  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception   they    got    reasonably 
near  the  top,  and  Mr  Welch  as 
the   sympathetic    waiter  —  the 
most  human  of  all  Mr  Shaw's 
creations — was  perfect. 

G.  8.  Street. 
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timidity  with  which  life  some- 
times worried  him  instantly 
disappeared,  and  he  would 
have  his  way  against  the 
world.  To  say  that  he  was 
magnanimous  and  upright  is  to 
pay  a  compliment  that  no 
gentleman  needs  to  hear.  Yet 
we  should  do  him  less  than 
justice  if  we  did  not  record  one 
effect  of  his  influence.  Those 
who  knew  him  valued  his 
approval  above  all  things. 
Would  Stevenson  have  done 
that?  tliey  would  ask  in  the 
face  of  any  enterprisa  Would 
Stevenson  have  thought  that? 
they  demanded  before  a  new 
opinion.  And  we  doubt  whether 
a  higher  tribute  than  this  can 
be  paid  to  any  man. 

And  he  is  dead,  this  miracle 


of  fapcy  and  eloquence — dead, 
and    no    more,    no    less    than 
a  memcHy.     Truly  they  write 
their    name    in    water   whose 
wisdom    is    prodigally   poured 
forth  in  talk.     Yet  Stevenson 
esteemed  life  more  highly  than 
fame,  and  no  man  of  our  time 
has  had  a  larger  share  of  the 
good   things  which   the  world 
may  give  us — slaughter,  joyous- 
ness,  art,  affection.     Above  all, 
as  he  lived  his  own  life,  so  he 
will  go  on  living  in  the  impulse 
and  energy  which  he  imparted 
to  others.     And  we  rejoice  to 
remember  him  as  a  man  with 
no  sharp  edges,  whose  noblest 
traits,    whose    ansterest    prin- 
ciple,  still    had    a    margin   to 
embroider  with  the  flowers  of 
fancy. 
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Month  after  montb  of  fighting — ^till  Hope  in  the  dust  lay  low, 
Inside  Famine  and  Fever — outside  the  surging  Foe — 
Women  in  silent  anguish  rocking  their  little  ones, 
Men  with  their  set  white  faoes  dropping  beside  the  guns  : 
Home  after  home  in  ruins  in  the  wake  of  the  shattering  ball, 
Sickness  that  held  the  strongest  in  the  deadliest  grip  of  all — 
Waiting  with  dogged  patience  the  succour  that  seem'd  to  lag, 
And  still  o'er  the  Faithful  City  floated  the  English  Flag ! 

Month  after  month  of  watching,   till  the  bravest  heart   grew 

cold, 
As  the  chance  of  help  waxed  fainter,  and  the  sullen  Foe  more 

bold: 
One  and  another  missing  from  the  daily  sharing  of  bread. 
And  the  roll  of  the  Living  short 'ned  by  the  length'ning  roll  of 

the  Dead: 
Wrapped  in  an  isolation  that  was  harder  by  far  to  bear 
Than  the   roar  of  ceaseless  Cannon,  or  the  reek  of  the  sickly 

air — 
Desperate  and  yet  undaunted — ^as  the  sixth  month's  Siege  went 

by 

Echoing  their  Colonel's  message  :   "  Hungry — cheerful — dry  "  I 

LfOnely  ?  never  less  lonely,  oh  Garrison  staunch  and  true. 

There  is  not  a  heart  in  England  that  has  not  watched  with 

youl 
Eager,  restless,  impatient,  as  the  weeks  and  months  went  past. 
We  look'd  for  the  conquering  Column  that  brought  you  relief  at 

last. 
Till  that  night  when  we  stood  together  waiting  with  straining 

breath 
For  the  hurrying,  fateful  tidings   which   seem'd  to  us  life   or 

death ; 
And  the  long  suspense  was  over,  and  we  lifted  wet  eyes  to  see 
High  over  the  Loyal  City  the  Banner  of  Victory  I 
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Oh  faithful  and  loyal  City — when  the  tale  of  the  War  is  done, 
And  wheat  waves  white  in  the  furrows  where  bloodstain'd  fields 

were  won, 
Wlien  Peace  with  her  healing  fingers  has  bound  up  the  wounds 

of  strife,  ♦ 

And,  cleansed  by  fire,  the  Nations  shall  rise  into  purer  life^ — 
We  shall  tell  our  sons  your  story — ^how  facing  a  hostile  world, 
Starving,  fighting,  and  dying,  you  kept  your  Flag  unfurled — 
And  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  to-day  with  thanks- 
giving ring, 
In  praise  to  the  Lord  of  Battles  for  the  Heroes  of  Mafeking  I 

Chbistian  Bttbke. 
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Said  he  not  well,  the  bard,  who  wrote  with  proud 
Prophetic  fervour,  "Naught  shall  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true  I "  ^ 

True  to  the  faith,  that  cries  to  us  aloud 

From  out  our  storied  past,  "Though  perils  crowd, 
Let  no  fears  daunt,  no  braggart  hosts  subdue. 
But  still,  come  weal,  come  woe,  endure  and  do 

Unto  the  last,  to  death  or  victory  vow'd  ! " 

And  have  we  not  responded  to  the  call? 
Fell  traitors  dreamed  the  lion's  heart  was  dead. 

And  on  him  unawares  devised  to  fall ; 
But  he  sprang  up,  the  toils  around  him  shred, 

A  force,  no  odds,  no  losses,  could  appal, — 
A  force,  for  all  wlio  love  us  not  to  dread. 

Theodore  Martin. 

'  **King  John,"  Act  V.  scene  vii. 
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four  infantry  divisions  with  the 
Guards'  brigade;  on  the  right, 
Brabant's  mounted  Colonial 
division  and  two  infantry  divi- 
sions. 

The  general  idea  was  to  drive 
a  wedge  into  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line,  the  apex  of  the 
wedge  consisting  of  infantry 
under  the  personal  command 
of  Lord  Roberts,  a  mounted 
division  on  either  flank ;  the 
infantry  in  the  centre  to  be 
thrust  out  against  any  Boer 
position  found  across  its  road, 
when  the  mounted  troops  would 
ride  round  one  or  both  flanks, 
aiming  at  the  enemy's  rear — a 
manoeuvre  which  would  be 
likely  at  once  to  put  the  enemy 
to  flight  and  leave  the  central 
infantry  to  occupy  the  position 
without  firing  a  shot. 

On  the  3rd  May  Lord  Roberts 
pushed  out  to  Brandfort,  which 
was  taken  easily,  the  mounted 
troops  moving  on  twenty  miles 
to  the  Vet  river,  on  the  north 
bank  of  which  the  Boers  were 
strongly  posted  in  considerable 
numbers.  A  fierce  artillery  duel 
followed  until  sunset,  ending  in 
a  turning  movement,  when  the 
mounted  Colonials  made  a  dash 
at  a  kopje  occupied  by  the 
Boers,  and  took  it  with  the 
bayonet,  the  entire  Boer  force 
fl/ng  during  the  night.  Our 
infantry  bivouacked  three  miles 
south  of  the  river,  and  moved 
on  next  day  to  Smaldeel,  the 
junction  of  the  branch  line  to 
Winburg.  All  along  the  Boers 
in  retreat  had  considerably 
damaged  the  railway,  the 
bridge  over  the  Vet  hopelessly 
so;  while,  not  content  with 
blowing  up  bridges,  great  and 
small,  they  had  placed  charges 
of    explosives    at  intervals    of 


every  hundred  yards,  fortun- 
ately discovered  by  a  Colonial 
trooper.  The  repairs  were 
rapidly  completed  by  the  en- 
gineers, in  order  that  the  for- 
ward movement  should  not  be 
delayed  by  the  want  of  storea 

A  halt  of  two  days  was 
called  at  Smaldeel,  to  aUow  the 
cavalry  from  Thabanchu  to 
rejoin  and  to  complete  the 
repairs  to  the  railway.  So 
closely  did  the  mounts  troops 
follow  up  the  Boers,  that  they 
were  at  Winburg  before  their 
transport  was  clear.  Winburg 
was  occupied  on  the  7  th  May 
by  the  Highland  Brigade,  which 
found  there  large  quantities  of 
grain  and  ammunition ;  Greneral 
Ian  Hamilton  pushing  on  to 
the  Zand  river,  where  the 
enemy  were  found  ready  to 
dispute  the  passaga 

All  this  time  a  great  quarrel 
was  proceeding  between  the 
Free  Staters  and  Transvaalers, 
large  numbers  of  the  former 
coming  in  with  their  horses 
and  Mausers,  notwithstanding 
the  frantic  endeavours  of  Mr 
Steyn  to  spread  reports  of  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the 
Russians  after  she  had  been 
made  to  grant  peace  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  Republics,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  France  and 
Russia. 

Anticipating  resistance  at 
the  Zand  river,  Lord  Roberts 
on  the  9th  inst.  concentrated 
at  Welgelegen  most  of  the 
mounted  force,  four  brigades 
of  heavy  naval  and  garrison 
artillery  guns,  and  three  in- 
fantry divisions.  The  2nd 
Cheshire  Regiment  pushed  on 
to  the  drift,  where  they  crossed, 
and  intrenched  themselves,  fol« 
lowed  in  the  early  morning  by 
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being  "  very  cheerful,  very  dry, 
very  hungry  "  !  But  the  end 
was  near.  Reports  came,  again 
from  Pretoria,  of  the  approach 
of  a  relief  column,  of  a  clever 
manceuvre  of  the  garrison, 
when  a  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken,  among  them  Kruger's 
grandson,  and  many  killed ;  and 
excitement  began  to  run  high. 

A  hush  of  strained  excite- 
ment was  over  England :  every 
one  was  asking,  "Is  Mafeking 
relieved?  we  can*t  hear  till 
Sunday."  Flags  were  pur- 
chased,  giins  got  ready,  pro- 
cessions arranged  —  all  men 
waited.  And  when  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  came,  men  woke 
to  see  the  town  flying  with 
bunting,  and  a  telegram  in  the 
morning  paper  that  the  siege 
had  been  abandoned,  and  that 
the  relief  column,  with  supplies, 
had  entered  Mafeking.  Then 
burst  out  the  long -pent -up 
enthusiasm  —  the  flags  flew, 
the  church -bells  pealed,  guns 
boomed,  processions  marched 
out,  and  sober  England  took 
holiday.  Spontaneously  every 
house  was  decorated,  every  one 
wore  the  colours,  children  car- 
ried toy  flags,  carts  sported 
more,  ships  saiUng  up  channel 
had  heard  the  news  from  the 
pilot  and  were  dressed  from 
"truck  to  tafirail,"  the  City 
was  invaded,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor,  from  the  steps  of  the 
Mansion  House,  made  a  speech 
to  the  crowds  that  yelled  them- 
selves hoarse  in  hearty  joy 
and  ecstasy  for  the  victory  of 
British  pluck  and  valour. 

The  story  of  the  relief  is  soon 
told.  About  the  time  that 
Lord  Roberts  began  his  march 
through  the  Free  State  a  com- 
posite  column    of    2300    men, 


mostly  mounted  Colonial  troops, 
under  Colonel  Mahon,  8th 
Hussars,  was  formed  at  Kim- 
berley  with  great  secrecy  of 
purpose  and  direction.  It  was 
accompanied  by  four  Royal 
Horse  ArtUlery  guns,  two 
Maxims,  and  the  lightest  pos- 
sible transport,  its  appearance 
so  timed  as  to  synchronise  with 
Lord  Roberts'  march,  which 
would  attract  the  enemy's  at- 
tention elsewhere;  and  moved 
by  forced  marches  on  the  west 
of  the  railway. 

No  opposition  was  met  till 
Vryburg  was  passed,  when  a 
detour  had  to  be  made  round 
Koodoosrand  to  avoid  a  Boer 
laager,  from  which  the  Boers 
attacked  from  an  ambush  in  the 
dense  bush,  seven  miles  farther 
on,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued ; 
but  the  Light  Horse,  assisted  by 
the  guns,  after  five  hours'  hard 
fighting  dislodged  the  enemy, 
who  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
about  thirty  dead  on  the  field. 
On  the  17th  May,  when  the 
column  was  nine  mUes  from 
Mafeking,  it  was  again  at- 
tacked by  1500  Boers ;  but 
Colonel  Plumer  having  joined 
hands  two  days  previously, 
together  with  a  detachment  of 
Canadian  artillery,  which  had 
regained  its  place  by  forced 
marches  on  foot,  they  were 
again  beaten  off  with  heavy 
loss,  to  leave  the  way  clear  for 
Colonel  Mahon  to  enter  the 
town  on  the  18th  May,  having 
marched  120  miles  in  about 
five  days.  In  the  meantime 
General  Hunter  was  moving 
by  the  railway  with  the  much- 
needed  supplies. 

So  the  relief  of  Mafeking 
was  accomplished  by  Colonial 
men,  after  it  had  held  out  for 
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